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^  THAT’S  THE 
REMINGTON 
NOISELESS 
WAY  .  .  .  t 


Noise  Abatement  throughout  the 
whole  United  States  increases  in 
strength  every  year. 

Such  "Noise”  consciousness  must 
mean  America  has  awakened  to  the 
destructive,  distracting  force  now 
prevalent  on  streets,  in  homes  and 
offices — wherever  noise  cute  into  rest¬ 
ful  and  efficient  surroundings.  That's 
important,  because  the  most  constant, 
disturbing  force  in  most  offices  today 
is  the  old-fashioned,  hammer-blow 
typewriter — a  steady  drain  on  energy. 


nerves  and  vitality,  the  cause  of  tense 
muscles  .  .  . 

For  those  teaching  and  learning,  the 
removal  of  such  an  obstacle  to  con¬ 
sistent  progress  is  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment — Remington  Rand  has  it  for  you 
in  its  Remington  Noiseless  Type¬ 
writer.  Here  is  writing  perfection  with 
silence  that  frees  typists  of  noise  bar¬ 
riers,  assures  more  speed  from  less 
effort. 

A  Remington  Noiseless  demonstra¬ 
tion  costs  nothing,  means  so  much. 
Call  our  nearest  Representative  today. 
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Educating  the  Consumer 
For  Life  Problems 

A  Report  of  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Consumer  Education 

HENRY  HARAP,  Ph.D. 


CONSUMER  education  is  growing,  in 
response  to  a  basic  demand  that  the 
schools  do  their  part  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  living.  Consumer  education  is  a 
phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  educating 
for  living.  This  theme  permeated  all 
the  discussions  of  the  Third  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Consumer  Education,  which  was 
held  on  April  7,  8,  and  9  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The  three-day  conference  organized  itself 
into  five  general  sessions,  nineteen  round 
tables,  a  dinner,  informal  breakfasts,  and 
independent  group  meetings.  College  teach¬ 
ers  were  the  most  numerous  group  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  program  of  the  conference. 
Others  on  the  program  were  high  school 
teachers  and  representatives  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  consumer  organizations, 
business  organizations,  co-operative  asscKi- 
ations,  labor  organizations,  and  women’s 
magazines.  There  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  participants  repre¬ 
senting  the  teacher-education  institutions, 
dhe  representatives  of  agencies  dealing  with 
low-income  families,  as  well  as  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  were  given  a  relatively 
major  place  on  the  program. 


Business  representatives  were  present  but 
not  in  so  large  numbers  as  in  the  past. 
Issues  involving  the  relations  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  business  cropped  out  on  several 
occasions  but  failed  to  provoke  vigorous 
debate.  The  address  of  Dr.  Colston  E. 
Warne,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Amherst  College,  would  have  drawn  the 
fire  of  organized  business  had  it  not  come 
at  the  very  end  of  the  conference. 

The  absence  of  controversy  was  approved 
by  some  educators  on  the  ground  that  it 
made  room  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
procedures  in  consumer  education.  Other 
educators  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
not  to  bring  into  the  open  the  issues  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  consumer-business  relations. 

With  the  aid  of  a  few  choice  satirical 
darts.  Dr.  Warne  attacked  the  attempt 
of  organized  business  interests  to  control 
textbooks,  including  books  on  consumer 
education.  Today,  consumer  educators  are 
demanding  that  consumer  education  become 
a  public  responsibility.  Only  impartial  con¬ 
sumer  education  agencies  can  supply  the 
remedies  for  the  conditions  created  by  the 
present  emergency. 

Advertisers  have  a  right  to  present  their 
goods,  but  they  should  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  press  and  the  schools.  The  con- 
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Sumer  program  is  welcomed  by  the  more 
farseeing  elements  in  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,  including  a  substantial  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession.  Dr.  Warne  argued 
that  educators  demand  a  type  of  consumer 
education  that  will  fearlessly  appraise  the 
competing  claims  of  advertised  goods. 

Ray  G.  Price,  assistant  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  University  of  Cincinnati, 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  consumer  education  and  education 
for  living.  According  to  Mr.  Price,  it  is 
sound  educational  practice  to  survey  the 
needs  of  life  as  a  starting  point  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  objectives  of  consumer  education. 
He  suggested  that  the  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  solve  his  own  individual 
and  community  problems.  As  a  consumer, 
the  student  has  certain  choices  to  make  as 
he  comes  in  contact  with  life  situations; 
consequently,  the  student  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  solve  his  own  problems 
and  to  make  his  own  choices. 

Adapting  Consumer  Education  to 
Specific  Needs 

It  was  recognized  that  not  all  consumers 
are  confronted  with  the  same  problems.  For 
convenience,  three  regional  types  of  con¬ 
sumers  were  considered:  rural,  small  town, 
and  industrial.  In  the  round  tables  this 
differentiation  was  carried  even  further.  For 
example,  in  dealing  with  adult  groups  a 
distinction  was  made  between  families  fall¬ 
ing  into  upper  as  contrasted  with  louer  in- 
ccMnc  levels.  All  speakers  stressed  the  idea 
that  an  awareness  of  the  limited  income  of 
iiH>st  consumers  is  import int  in  tfv;  plan 

file  rural  sciiooi  is  coufiotucd  b;  pe 
culiar  prol5lem.s,  said  Maurice  Seay,  director 
ot  the  bureau  of  School  Service  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  To  illustrate,  he 
pointed  out  that  many  rural  families  do 
not  obtain  the  basic  foods  required  for 
liealthful  living.  His  institution  has  un¬ 
dertaken  an  intc*nsive  experiment  in  one- 
teacher  schools  to  improve  the  dietary  habits 
of  schcxil  children. 

l.eland  J.  Gordon,  professor  of  economics 
at  Denison  University,  (iranville,  Ohio, 

M6C) 


♦  About  Dr.  Harap: 

Associate  director  of 
the  Division  of  Sur* 
veys  and  Field  Studies, 
and  professor  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  Editor 
of  the  Curriculum 
Journal.  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia.  Author  of 
three  books  and  many 
articles,  including 
“The  Next  Steps  in 
Consumer  Education,” 
a  report  of  the  first  national  conference  on 
consumer  education,  published  in  the  B.E.W., 
May,  1939.  Hobbies:  tennis,  current  affairs, 
household  carpentry. 
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pointed  out  that  the  people  in  small  towns 
comprise  16  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  relatively  less  disparity  in 
income  among  the  families.  The  owner  of 
an  independent  business  earns  slightly  mote 
than  employed  workers;  more  families,  in 
proportion,  own  automobiles;  and  the  re 
lation  between  buyer  and  seller  is  more 
direct  and  friendly.  Small-town  consum 
ers  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  force  ot 
custom.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  a 
amine  its  specific  influence  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods,  clothing,  and  an  automobile 
Since  the  control  over  the  purity  of  fooc 
prcxlucts  is  frequently  lacking  in  smali  I 
towns,  there  may  be  a  need  for  a  study  of 
local  ordinances.  The  study  of  co-operativt 
buying,  while  important,  must  be  handlec  I  ^ 
carefully,  since  there  is  a  tendency  amoo^ 
small  towners  to  regard  the  co-operatiTt 
movement  with  suspicion.  In  a  small  towr 
{here  a»e  xduil  orvaneii-.; sne  buiver' 

tew  consumer  groups.  Mr.  Gordon  sug  j  ^ 
ge:tp.l  tb-’^  1  Parent-Teacher  Associatior.  { 
might  serse  as  a  medium  tor  a  plannee! 
course  in  consumer  education.  j  ’ 

The  needs  of  consumers  in  an  industrii  j  ^ 
area  were  considered  by  Eugene  Guintcr  |  | 
soc  ial-studies  teacher,  Curtin  Junior  |  ' 
School,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  Ht|  ^ 
gave  a  convincing  presentation  of  a  success  F 
ful  attempt  to  organize  a  whole  community  j  * 
for  the  education  and  the  protection  of  coo  j 
sumers.  He  concerned  himself  with  thej 


practical  approach  to  several  signiflcao' 
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problems  in  his  community.  As  a  class¬ 
room  procedure,  he  suggested  that  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  problem  of  housing  must 
begin  with  a  survey  of  community  needs  for 
shelter.  Inexpensive  credit  was  cited  as  an¬ 
other  special  need.  As  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  Mr.  Guinter  suggested  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  credit  unions. 

Mr.  Guinter’s  class  made  a  survey  of 
two  hundred  families  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  The  results  showed  that  none  of 
1  these  families  had  an  adequate  insurance 
'  program,  although  they  were  spending  10 
^  per  cent  of  their  income  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

‘  Mr.  Guinter  emphasized  a  unified  com- 
s  munity-wide  approach  to  the  solution  of 
'  economic  problems  involving  courses  for 
1  students,  classes  for  adults,  and  the  co- 
f  \  ordination  of  activities  through  a  local  con- 
c  sumer  agency  working  in  co-operation  with 
Q  the  appropriate  state  and  national  bureaus. 


Protection  by  Federal  Agencies 

The  immediate  and  long-range  activities 
of  government,  growing  out  of  the  present 
emergency,  were  given  major  emphasis  in 
the  conference.  Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  con¬ 
sumer  commissioner  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Advisory  Commission,  in  a  stirring 
address  brought  from  the  field  of  action  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  activities  of  her  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  present  emergency.  The  Con¬ 
sumer  Division  has  concentrated  the  needs 
of  the  consumer  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  total  defense.  The  primary 
objective  is  to  insure  the  produ:t;or.  and 
liii.  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
goods.  The  Division  has  taken  steps  to 
maintain  living  costs  at  a  stable  level  bv 
miiliiig  oui  w’n,.u  piiccj  have  Jn 
when  there  is  no  shortage.  Tlie  Division 
has  prepared  legislation  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  rents  at  the  present  level.  An  effort 
IS  being  made  to  build  an  informed  citi¬ 
zenry  by  preparing  and  distributing  pam¬ 
phlets  and  bulletins  for  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  Queens  College,  Flushing,  New 
York,  appeared  to  be  in  agreement  with 
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the  policies  being  pursued  by  the  Consumer 
Division.  She  urged  that  a  .special  effort 
be  made  to  maintain  and,  wherever  possible, 
to  improve  the  existing  standard  of  living 
of  the  mass  of  American  consumers.  The 
Government  should  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  education  that  will  result  in  giving  the 
consumer  the  largest  food  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  The  Government  .should  co¬ 
operate  with  organized  groups  in  planning 
a  program  of  better  medical  care,  housing, 
and  recreation.  Dr.  Campbell  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  central  consumer  agency 
in  the  government,  responsive  to  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  public.  She  reminded  the 
audience  to  begin  to  anticipate  the  post¬ 
war  problems  of  the  nation  and  to  plan 
for  their  solution. 

We  need  to  build  better  nutrition  for 
defense,  but  also  for  all  time,  said  Miss 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  director  of  nutrition  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  an  abundance  of  food,  but  it  does 
not  reach  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Fortunately,  the  millers  and  bakers  of  the 
nation  will  soon  begin  the  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ‘'enriched”  flour  and  bread, 
with  the  indorsement  of  reputable  nutri¬ 
tionists. 

Miss  Ruth  DeForest  Lamb,  chief  educa¬ 
tional  officer.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  challenged 
the  audience  to  do  its  job  in  teaching  pupils 
how  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  may  be  en¬ 
forced  more  effectively.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Act  does  not  give  the  people  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  they  arc  cnti^^d  nnJer  the 
law'.  Consumers  can  be  helpful  by  indi¬ 
cating  their  willingness  to  attend  panel 
meetings  at  the  sixteen  Food  and  Drug  sta¬ 
tions. 

Rrnre««niinc  rhe  Consumer  Ctmusv!  Di 
vision  under  the  Bituminous  C  oal  Act,  h'aui 
Sifton,  the  acting  director,  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  with  consumer  edu¬ 
cators.  The  creation  of  his  division  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  and  historic  step  in  making 
statutory  provision  for  the  representation 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  one  basic  industry’. 
He  said  that  since  consumer  organizations 
are  not  strong,  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
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Eye  Movements  in  Shorthand  Reading 


I  WONDER  if  you  can  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  on  e)'e  movements  in  short¬ 
hand  reading.  1  should  like  details  about  the 
following  matters: 

1.  Number  of  fixations  per  line  in  oral 
and  silent  reading. 

2.  Duration  of  fixations  in  oral  and  silent 
reading. 

3.  Interfixation  movements. 

4.  Regressive  or  refixating  movements. 
(Rhythm  of  movements.) 

5.  Return  sweeps. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  reference 
you  have  on  the  study  of  eye  movements 
in  reading  shorthand. — A  Teacher. 

The  Answer 

HE  only  research  work  on  eye-move¬ 
ments  in  shorthand  that  has  been  done, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  that  done  by  Miss  Ann 
Brewington,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
into  some  very  interesting  research  on  this 
subject.  The  title  of  her  published  report 
of  her  research  is  as  follows: 

A  Study  of  Eye  Movements  in  Reading 
Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Ann  Brewington,  Re¬ 
search  Studies  in  Commercial  Education,  No. 
V,  University  of  Iowa,  1930,  page  105. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  material  about 
eye  movements  in  reading  has  been  issued 
by  the  American  Optical  Company.  This 
company  has  done  much  on  the  eye  move¬ 
ments  in  reading  ordinary  print  and  has  per¬ 
fected  a  device  enabling  one  to  obtain  easily 
a  photographic  record  of  the  eye  movements 
of  any  reader.  The  American  Optical  Com¬ 
pany  would  be  glad  to  send  you,  without 
charge,  printed  matter  describing  the  work 
of  their  device.  Address  them  at  70  West 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also,  you  will  find  additional  material 
about  the  eye  movements  in  reading  print 
in  Controlled  Reading,  by  E.  A.  Taylor. 
This  book  is  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  both  sides 


of  the  question,  however,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  read  pages  133  to  135  of  the  1958 
Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  published 
by  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey.  On  the  pages  cited,  you  will  find 
an  interesting  symposium  by  six  prominent 
workers  in  the  field.  This  symposium  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
and  presents  very  vigorously  the  case  against 
emphasis  on  eye  movement  in  reading. 

With  some  of  those  represented  in  this 
symposium,  I  feel  that  the  eye  movements 
are  a  symptom  of  the  pupil’s  mental  ability 
to  read.  Therefore,  they  are  of  interest  and 
importance  to  us  when  we  are  attempting 
to  diagnose  what  is  wrong  with  a  poor  read¬ 
er;  but,  when  we  try  to  use  these  eye 
movements  for  more  than  diagnosis,  I  think 
we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

When  we  have  improved  the  pupil’s  men¬ 
tal  skill  in  reading,  the  eye  movements  au¬ 
tomatically  register  this  improvement.  When 
we  try  to  improve  his  reading  skill  by  im¬ 
proving  his  eye  movements,  our  progress 
will  be  slow  and  painful  because  we  are 
reaching  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  only  in¬ 
cidentally. 

For  instance,  in  the  symposium  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Professor  Miles  A.  Tinker,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  says: 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  eye  move¬ 
ment  patterns  are  external  manifestations  of  per¬ 
ception  and  assimilation  during  reading.  Hence, 
they  reflect  reading  status  rather  than  determine 
proficiency  of  reading.  ...  In  fact,  a  too  heav7 
emphasis  upon  peripheral  factors  such  as  oculo¬ 
motor  habits  and  eye  disabilities  may  divert  proper 
attention  from  the  highly  important  central  fac¬ 
tors  of  perception  and  assimilation. 

There  is  vigorous  debate  about  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  eye  movements.  Although  I 
agree  completely  with  Professor  Tinker’s 
exposition  of  the  relative  unimportance  of 
the  eye  movements,  there  are  others  who 
have  great  faith  not  only  in  the  diagnostic 
value  of  a  study  of  eye  movements  but 
in  the  remedial  work  that  may  be  done  in 
attempting  to  speed  up  the  eye  movement. 
— Louis  A.  Leslie. 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  oi  se¬ 
lected  material  coimted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  foimd  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Diplomacy  in  Scrambled 
Words 

By  HAL  BORLAND 

Cmndanimd  fram  Nam  Yark  Timas  Mmgaaima  in 
••Yamlh  TaJay" 

AT  AN  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  in  the  Over¬ 
seas  G)ntrol  Room  of  the  Telephone  Building  in 
New  York  a  man  sits*  watching  a  series  of 
dials.  A  needle  wavers,  and  he  turns  a  knob, 
and  the  needle  steadies  once  more.  Into*  his 
ears  his  headset  pours  a  mumble  of  unintelligible 
sound,  automatically  scrambled  speech. 

Behind**  this  man  lie  miles  of  cables  with 
sealed  connections  through  intervening  switch¬ 
boards.  In  front  of  him  a  transmission  line** 
reaches  to  a  radio  station.  Beyond  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  lies  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Atlantic** 
is  London,  where  another  technical  operator  is 
gxiiding  this  same  stream  of  jumbled  speech 
through  an**  "unscrambler”  and  onto  wire  lines 
once  more.  Washington,  official  Washington,  is 
talking  to  London.  Telephone’*  diplomacy  is 
under  way. 

This  happens  often  in  these  troubled  days,  for 
the  transoceanic  telephone  is**  now  a  major  diplo¬ 
matic  channel.  Each  succeeding  European  crisis 
has  seen  it  in  extensive  use**  not  only  by  Secre¬ 
tly  Hull  and  his  staff  but  by  President  Roosevelt 
himself.  In  times  of  emergerKy**  the  President 
probably  uses  it  more  than  anyone  else,  for  it  cuts 
swiftly  through  the  red  tape  and  the**  diplomatic 
ritual  of  cables,  codes,  and  intermediaries.  It  can 
link  and  has  linked  him  directly  with**  the  heads 
of  foreign  states.  It  provides  him  with  almost 
daily  conversation  with  his  ambassadors  in  key 
posts.** 

It  is  magic,  this  bridging  of  the  oceans  with 
tlte  speed  of  l^t.  It  is  compounded  ma^c  when 
a  man  can  sit**  in  his  office  on  this  continent  and 
command  the  ear  of  another  man  half-way  around 
the  earth  in  words  which,**  once  they  have  left 
his  own  office,  are  turned  into  imdecipherable 
gibberish  and  remain  so  imtil  they**  are  resolved 
once  more  into  intelligible  language  at  the  listen¬ 
er’s  ear. 

It  is  a  magic  we  take  for**  granted,  as  we  ac- 
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cept  the  radio  broadcast  and  as  we  earlier  accepted 
the  telegraph  and  the  wire*"  telephone.  Yet  trans¬ 
oceanic  telephone  service  is  only  13  years  old.  It 
began  with  the  link  to*"  England,  the  one  that 
now  assumes  paramount  diplomatic  importance. 
It  swiftly  spread  until  it  circled  the"*  globe  and 
even  reached  ships  on  every  sea.  It  brought  36,- 
000,000  telephones — about  93%**  of  all  the 
phones  in  the  world — within  reach  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can's  desk. 

It  is  a  unique  combirution  of*"  telephone  and 
radio,  linked  by  the  engineer’s  genius.  Pick 
any  telephone,  and  it  holds  the  world’s  most* 
remote  cities  there  at  your  arm’s  length.  Your 
voice  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  from  Lon¬ 
don,  a  slightly  larger*®  fraction  from  Sydney, 
Australia. 

You  know  the  basic  principle  of  the  telephone 
— the  sound  waves  of  the*®  voice  are  converted  at 
the  transmitter  into  electrical  impulses,  are  carried 
over  a  wire  to  the**  receiver,  and  there  are  re¬ 
converted  into  sound  waves.  Sever  the  wire  be¬ 
tween  transmitter  and  receiver,  convert*"  the 
sound  waves  into  radio  impulses,  bridge  the  gap 
with  powerful  radio  transmitters  and  receivers," 
and  you  have  the  elements  of  overseas  telephony. 
But  in  doing  so  you  add  to  the  problems  of"*  the 
telephone  those  of  radio. 

To  span  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  the 
radioed  voice  must  be  magnifietf*  a  million  times, 
yet  when  it  arrives  at  the  other  side  its  impulses 
are  mere  ghosts  of  those  sent  out.  They  must  be"* 
sorted,  clarified,  and  magnified  a  billion  times  be¬ 
fore  they  become  a  normal  voice  once  more. 

Along  the  way,**  the  radio  beam  is  subject  to 
distortion  by  static  and  other  outside  forces.  Short¬ 
wave  beams  are  less  subject*"  to  distortion  than 
long-wave  beams,  so  they  are  most  used  for  the 
telephone. 

Once  communication  was  established,**  there 
was  the  problem  of  privacy,  for  radio  seeks  listen¬ 
ers  everywhere.  The  telephone  must  have’"  no 
eavesdroppers.  For  diplomatic  use  it  must  present 
flawless  obstacles  against  unauthorized  listeners-* 
in.  To  make  it  private,  the  engineers  first  de¬ 
veloped  the  simplest  form  of  "scrambler,”  a  de¬ 
vice  that  merely  inverts’*  the  human  voice  before 
flinging  it  onto  the  oceanic  air.  TTie  high  notes  1^ 
come  low  notes,  and  the  low**  tones  become  shrill 
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soprano.  It  is  gibberish,  but  a  simple  form  of 
gib^rish,  and  a  companion  device"*  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  readily  restores  it  to  the  original  pattern 
of  speech. 

That  served  for  a  time,  but**  soon  the  engineers 
began  to  add  complications.  They  made  partial  in¬ 
versions  and  double  and  triple  inversions.**®  They 
evolved  infinite  variations,  and  then  they  found 
ways  to  combine  these  variations.  Thus  was  to¬ 
day's**®  "scrambler"  born,  a  device  that  twists  the 
voice  into  a  varying  confusion  of  sound. 

So  complex  is  this  device,**®  and  so  limitless  its 
combinations,  that  its  companion,  the  "  unscram - 
bier  ’  at  the  receiving  end,  must  match  it***  per¬ 
fectly  and  be  kept  in  perfect  synchronism  witli 
it.  Otherwise  the  scrambled  words  would  remain 
an  unresolved*"®  jumble. 

>Xhthout  this  privacy  the  overseas  telephone 
would  be  of  only  secondary  value  to***  business 
and  of  no  value  at  all  to  diplomacy.  With  it,  the 
only  possibility  of  leaks  lies  between***  the  speak¬ 
er  and  the  scrambling  device.  The  control  room  is 
locked  against  everyone  except  authorized,***  gov¬ 
ernment-licensed  employees  of  that  department — 
not  only  during  official  calls,  but  at  all  times. 
When  the  control**®  operator  has  monitored  the 
scrambled  voice  onto  the  air,  it  remains  scrambled 
until  it  reaches  the'®"  control  room  on  the  far  side 
of  the  ocean. 

One*  of  the  most  dramatic  diplomatic  calls  ever 
made  was  that'®*®  which  aroused  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  the  early  morning  of  September  1,  1939,  to 
hear'®*"  Ambassador  Bullitt  in  Paris  say  that  the 
war  had  begun.  Only  a  few  minutes  earlier  Am¬ 
bassador'®"  Biddle,  in  Warsaw,  had  telephoned  to 
Mr.  Bullitt  that  the  Germans  were  invading 
Poland. 

Since  the  fall'®"  of  France,  the  Paris  connection 
has  been  blanked  out.  But  the  London  link  still 
stands,  and  it  is  in  frequent  diplomatic**"  use. 
Over  it  the  President  and  his  staff  can  be  in  al¬ 
most  constant  touch  with  our  legation.  And  di- 
rect"*®  conversations  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  by  telephone — what  a 
treat  they  would  be  iP'"  listening  in  were  pos¬ 
sible! 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  it  goes  on.  A 
secretary  lifts  the  phone  from*^  its  hook,  mves 
the  word  to  the  o[:«rator.  The  signal  flashes  ^wn 
the  line.  Coimections  are  made.  A  secretary**" 
steps  into  the  Executive  Oflice  and  says,  "The 
call  is  ready." 

And  in  the  Overseas  Control  Room  in**"  New 
York  sits  a  man  watching  his  panel  of  dials,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  flow  of  tortured  sound  in  his  head¬ 
set,***®  fingering  a  control  button,  waiting,  listen¬ 
ing,  funnejii^  the  new  language  of  diplomacy  to¬ 
ward  South  America  or  the  Far  East  or  Eng¬ 
land.  (1247) 

Loyalty 

By  W.  H.  JONES 

Producing  Department,  Breckenridge  District 
from  TEXACO  TOPICS,  Augutl-Soptombor,  1940 

HAVE  YOU  any  idea  what  the  habit  of  being 
loyal  is  worth?  Do  you  know  what  it  means 
to  your  happiness  ?"  To  your  own  success  ? 


Loyalty  opens  the  way  for  us.  It  sweeps  aside 
things  that  block  us.  Loyalty  makes  things"  click. 

It  takes  off  the  brakes,  lets  things  go  ahead. 

Loyalty  is  behind  the  success  of  everyone.  It 
makes  even"  the  poorest  workman  show  up  bet¬ 
ter.  Without  it,  even  great  men  cannot  get  going. 
Loyalty  helps  one  to"  get  what  he  wants,  helps 
others  to  get  what  they  want. 

Loyalty  wins  warm  friends,  invites  attention 
and  wins  promotions.'"  If  we  (do  not  give  loyalty, 
we  do  not  get  it.  Use  every  chance  to  be  loyal 
to  your  fellow  workers;'*  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
attract  attention  to  yourself.  Your  success  is 
measured  by  your  loyalty.  To  get*"  ahead,  loyalty 
is  the  best  tool  in  the  box — use  it.  Keep  loyalty 
in  your  face,  your  thoughts,  and  your  voice. 

Be  loyal*"  to  your  company.  Be  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  what  you  consider  to  be  to  its  best 
interests.  Buy*"  its  products  and  promote  the  sale 
of  them  among  others.  Care  for  company  prop¬ 
erty  as  though  it  were  your  own.*"  Cooperate 
with  other  employees. 

Do  your  job  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Never 
belittle  what*^  you  are  doing.  Success  doesn’t 
consist  of  doing  something  marvelous,  but  in 
doing  everything  well.  Be*"  an  insniration  to 
others. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  is  loyal. 
(254) 

A  Picture  is  Worth  10,000 
Words 

Introducing  the  New  10,000-word  Telegram 

From  “Doll  mmd  Dmikoi” 

"WHAT  can  I  do  to  make  my  sales  telegrams 
more  effective?”  Every  advertising  man  and  sales 
manager*®  asks  himself  that  question  whenever  he 
decides  to  send  a  large  number  of  sales  or  pro¬ 
motional  telegrams."  Today  Western  Union  has 
a  new  answer  to  that  old  question — and  the  an¬ 
swer  is  Illustrated  Telegrams." 

This  Western  Union  innovation  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  increase  the  value  of  a  telegraphic  message" 
by  adding  to  the  message  itself  a  picture  of  the 
thing  or  service  described.  'Thus,  by  means  of 
illustrated*"  telegrams,  it  is  now  possible  to  "pic¬ 
ture  what  you  sell.”  To  the  attention-compelling 
quality  of  a*"  well-worded  telegram  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  possible  to  add  a  picture  which  helps  tell 
the  story. 

Illustrated*"  telegrams  are  available  only  when 
the  same  telegram  is  sent  locally  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people*"  at  the  same  time.  Illustrated  tele¬ 
grams  are  usually  sent  as  low-rate  local  overnight 
telegrams*"  for  which  quantity  discounts  are  al¬ 
lowed.  In  quantities  of  over  two  thousand,  the 
rate  per  telegram  is*"  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

The  printing  of  the  illustration  on  the  telegram 
is  arranged  for  by  the  customer*"  and  can  be  as 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  he  wishes  to  make  it. 
The  illustration  may  be  simple*"  black  and  white, 
or  in  several  colors.  It  iruy  consist  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  slogan,  or  a  picture  of  the  product*"  or 
service  described  in  the  telegram,  or  it  m^  be  a 
photographic  likeness  of  the  signer  of  the*"  tele¬ 
gram.  The  space  devoted  to  the  illustration  should 
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not  include  descriptive  details  of  any  kind  since*** 
they  will  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  telegram. 

While  generally  used  for  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns***  within  a  single  city,  many  sales  managers 
use  illustrated  telegrams  in  nationwide  campaigns, 
since**®  it  is  possible  to  have  the  same  telegram 
delivered  simultaneously  or  at  designated  times**® 
in  any  number  of  cities. 

Illustrated  telegrams  are  effective  for  many  pro¬ 
motional  purposes.**®  A  railroad  inaugurating  a 
new'  train  sent  out  to  thousands  of  its  customers 
illustrated  telegrams**®  bearing  a  color  reproduction 
of  the  train.  An  automobile  manufacturer  w’ho 
was  introducing^*®  a  new  model  made  arrangements 
with  his  distributors  throughout  the  country  to 
send  out  to  prospective**®  purchasers  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  illustrated  telegrams,  on  which  the  new 
car  was  reproduced  in  attractive  colors.**®  The 
telegrams  were  so  effective  that  the  same  idea  was 
used  for  a  new  model  in  a  lower  price**®  range. 

A  Chicago  real  estate  firm  reproduced  a  plan 
of  a  desirable  factory  site  on  illustrated*®®  tele¬ 
grams  sent  to  prospective  tenants.  Manufacturers 
of  furniture,  refrigerators,  and  women's**®  wear 
have  found  this  new  sales  tool  an  effective  way 
to  bring  their  products  to  the  attention  of  buyers. 
Clothing**®  stores  have  made  wide  use  of  this  new 
kind  of  telegram  in  selling  direct  to  the  public. 

A  New  York  film  company,**"  in  sending  a 
telegram  to  movie  editors  announcing  the  arrival 
of  one  of  its  stars,  reproduced**"  a  picture  of  the 
visiting  star  on  the  telegram.  Many  persons  have 
reproduced  their  own  pictures  on*®®  illustrated 
telegrams  for  holiday  greetings. 

The  reproduction  of  their  pictures  on  illustra¬ 
ted**"  telegrams  has  made  it  possible  for  represen¬ 
tatives  of  insurance  companies  to  "meet  their  pros¬ 
pects  face  to***'  face.”  In  addition,  such  widely 
different  concerns  as  bowling  alleys  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  used  this  interesting**®  new  sales 
tool  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  their  product. 

Illustrated  telegrams  are  making  a  definite**" 
place  for  them.selves  in  many  sales  and  advertising 
programs  since  they  possess  many  of  the  elements 
of®®  the  successful  sales  approach  and  can  be  used 
effectively  in  supplementing  the  sale  of  services 
and  products’*®  of  every  description.  (726) 


Proper  Names 

Inrludinn  ihr  fifty  MurnameM  commonegl  in  .Vnr  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Barton,  and  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Water 

A 

Abbott,  Adams,  Adler,  Allen,  Ainsworth,  Alli¬ 
son,  Anderson,  Andrews,  Appleton,  Armour,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Austin,  Ayres. 

B 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Baird,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Ballard, 
Barlow,  Barnett,  Barnum,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Bauer, 
Baxter,  Becker,  Beecher,  Beale,  Bell,  Bender,  Ben¬ 
nett,  ^nson,  Bentley,  ^rnstein,  Billings,  Bishop, 
Bisseil,  Blackstone,  Blair,  Blake,  Blanchard,  Bliss, 
Bosworth,  Bowen,  Bowman,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Bradley,  Brady,  Brennan,  Brewster,  Briggs, 
Brown,  Bryant,  Burke,  Burns,  Burroughs,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Butler,  Byron. 


C 

Cable,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Callahan,  Cameron, 
Campbell,  Canfield,  Carey,  Cannon,  Carlson,  Qr- 
penter,  Carson,  Carroll,  Carter,  Chalmers,  Chandler, 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chester,  Childs,  Clark,  Clayton, 
Cleary,  Clifford,  Cobb,  Clinton,  Coddington, 
Cohen,  Cone,  Colby,  Coleman,  Collier,  Collins, 
Comstock,  Condon,  Conklin,  Conley,  Connell, 
Connelly,  Connolly,  Connor,  Conrad,  Converse, 
Conway,  CtK)k,  Ci)oley,  Cooper,  Craig,  Crandall, 
Crawford,  Cromwell,  Crowley,  Culbertson,  Cum¬ 
mings,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Cutler. 

D 

Daly,  Daniels,  Davenport,  Davidson,  Davies, 
Davis,  Dawson,  Dayton,  Dean,  Decker,  Dennison, 
Dillon,  Dix,  Donovan,  Dougherty,  Doyle,  Dris¬ 
coll,  Duffy,  Duncan,  Dunne. 

E 

Eastman,  Edwards,  Egan,  Elliott,  Ellsworth,  En¬ 
right,  Evans,  Everett. 

F 

Fairbanks,  Farrell,  Feldman,  Ferguson,  Field, 
Finley,  Fisher,  Fitzgerald,  Fleming,  Flynn,  Foley, 
Ford,  Foster,  Fox,  Francis,  Franklin,  Fraser, 
Freeman,  French,  Fuller. 

G 

Gallagher,  Garfield,  Gibson,  Gleason,  Gordon, 
Goldberg,  Goodwin,  Gould,  Graham,  Grant, 
Graves,  Gray,  Green,  Griffiths,  Gross. 

H 

Haggerty,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hansen, 
Harding,  Harper,  Harrington,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Hartman,  Harvey,  Hastings,  Hayes,  Healy,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Herman,  Higgins,  Hill,  Hodges,  Hoffman, 
Holmes,  Holland,  Holt,  Hopkins,  Horton,  Hud¬ 
son,  Hughes,  Hunter,  Hutchinson. 

I 

Irving,  Irwin. 

J 

Jackson,  Jacobs,  James,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Johnston,  Johnson,  Jones. 

K 

Kelly,  Kerr,  Kennedy,  Kimball,  King, 
Klein,  Knight,  Knox. 

L 

Lacey,  Lambert,  Larsen,  Larson,  Laughlin,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lederer,  Lee,  Leonard,  Lehman,  Levy, 
Lewis,  Lincoln,  Lindstrom,  Livingston,  Living¬ 
stone,  Lloyd,  Logan,  Long,  Lowell,  Lynch,  Lyons. 

M 

Mack,  MacCormac,  MacDonald,  MacMillan. 
Madison,  Maguire,  Mahoney,  Mansfield,  Martin, 
Mason,  Maxwell,  McCabe,  McCann,  McCarthy, 
McCauley,  McGregor,  McIntosh,  McKee,  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  McLean,  McLeod,  Meyer,  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Morrison,  Morse,  Muel- 
ler-Muller,  Munro,  Murdock,  Murphy,  Murray, 
Myers. 

N 

Nash,  Nolan,  Norwood. 

O 

O’Brien,  O’Connor,  O’Donnell,  Ogden,  Oliver, 
Olson,  O’Neill,  Oswald,  Owen. 
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I  ** 

i  Packard,  Parker,  Paterson,  Pearson,  Peters, 
Petersen,  Peterson,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pierce,  Por¬ 
ter,  Potter,  Powell,  Powers,  Pratt,  Price. 

Q 

Quincy,  Quinn. 

R 

Randall,  Randolph,  Reading,  Reid,  Reinhardt, 
Reynolds,  Rhodes,  Richman,  Richmond,  Riley, 
Robhins,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Rogers, 
Ross,  Rudolph,  Russell,  Ryan,  Ryerson. 

S 

Samuels,  Sanders,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Sawyer, 
Schmidt,  Schneider,  Schroeder,  Schultz,  Schwartz, 
Scott,  Sexton,  Sharp,  Shaw,  Shea,  Sheldon,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Sherman,  Sherwood,  Shoemaker,  Siegel,  Sim¬ 
mons,  Simon,  Simpson,  Sinclair,  Skinner,  Sloan, 
Smith,  Snyder,  Soloman,  Spencer,  Sprague,  Stacey, 
Stafford,  Stanford,  Stanley,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stone, 
Straus,  Stuart,  Sullivan,  Swift. 

T 

Taft,  Taylor,  Temple,  Terry,  Thomas,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Thornton,  Turner. 


Underwood,  Ulrich,  Underhill,  Upton. 

V 
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ONE  ALASKA  NIGHT 

By  BARRETT  WILLOUGHBY 

Author  of  *'Spawn  of  the  North”  “River 
House,”  “Sondra  O' Moore,”  etc. 

Itrprinled  from  the  book  ALASKA  HOLIDAY  by  tpe- 
rial  permistion  of  the  author  and  her  publithem. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

f Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

1  WOKE  with  a  start,  thinking  I  heard  laughter 
and  someone*’'*"  calling  my  name.  Late  morning 
sun  flooded  the  clearing.  A  pair  of  excited  squir¬ 
rels,  shrieking  as  though  disturbed,  were*’’*"  racing 
up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  lone  hemlock.  Then 
1  saw  a  slim,  blonde  young  woman  in  breeches  and 
a  windbreaker,***"  running  across  the  meadow  to¬ 
ward  me.  Lonnie,  my  friend  of  the  fox  ranch!  Be¬ 
hind  her  strode  her  father,  a  lean,**"®  sourdough 
Alaskan  who  had,  as  I  well  knew',  no  very  high 
opinion  of  a  woman's  ability  to  take***"  care  of 
herself  in  the  w’oods. 

My  joy  at  their  appearance  was  such  that  I 
could  have  rushed  upon  them  and  fallen  to***" 
embrace  their  knees.  But  pride  kept  me  from  be- 
traying  myself  to  the  quizzical  eyes  of  Dad,  al¬ 


ready  on  the  alert***"  for  some  sign  of  feminine 
asininity.  I  assumed  a  nonchalant  manner  and 
strolled  out  from  the  door***"  to  greet  them. 

"There,  Dad!”  said  Lonnie,  laughing.  "I  told 
you  she’d  be  as  cool  as  a  cucumber!”  She  gave 
me  a  hug.  "l”®®  knew  you’d  be  all  right,  but 
Dad  had  a  fit  when  you  failed  to  show  up  last 
night.  Sent  two  of  the  ranch  hands  to  search  the 
woods*’*"  to  the  north  and  east.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight,  he  and  I  started  out  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 

”A  woman,”  declared^*’'  Dad,  ’’should  never  go 
into  the  woods  alone.  Women  have  no  bump  of 
location.  They’re  alw'ays  getting  lost.  I  was*’*" 
afraid  you’d  run  into  a  bear — there  are  a  lot  of 
brownies  around  this  summer.  You  can  thank 
your  lucky  star  you*’*®  stumbled  on  to  Butler’s 
cabin.” 

Butler’s  cabin!  But  even  as  a  shivering  thrill 
ran  through  me.  Dad’s  I-told-you-**""  so  manner 
nettled  me. 

”It’s  not  only  women  who  get  lost,”  I  retorted. 
”How  about  those  five  prospectors  who***"  dis¬ 
appeared  in  these  woods?” 

"Oh,  those  chaps!”  He  waved  their  vanishment 
aside  with  a  confident  air.  "It’s  likely  they 
were***"  drowned  in  the  tide  rips  off  the  Cape.” 

"No  they  weren’t.  Dad,”  I  said  quietly.  '"They 
were  killed — murdered — right  here  at  Butler’s 
cabin.”***" 

He  and  Lonnie  stared  at  me  as  if  they  thought 
I  had  gone  insane.  Then  Dad  began  to  laugh. 
’’Now,  sis,  don’t  try  to***"  put  over  any  of  your 
writer’s  imaginings  on  an  old  fellow  like  me.” 

”It’s  not  imagination.  Come.*"""  I’ll  show  you.” 

I  led  the  way  to  the  chopping  block,  and, 
brushing  aside  the  bear  weed  with  my  foot,  one 
by  one  revealed*"*"  the  skeleton  hands,  stark  white 
in  the  sunlight.  Dad  looked  grave.  "By  George,” 
he  muttered,  "this  looks  bad.  I  mind  there  was 
some  talk*"*’  about  Cub  Bear  Butler — but — ”  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  one  of  the  bony  things. 

After  a  moment’s  inspection  he  tossed***®  it 
back  into  the  weeds,  and  brushed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether.  "Just  like  a  woman!”  he  drawled,  grin¬ 
ning  at  me.  "Those  are  not  human*"*®  hands,  sis¬ 
ter.  They’re  the  skeleton  paws  of  cub  bears.” 

I  must  have  looked  uncommonly  foolish,  for 
he  patted  my*"***  shoulder  consolingly.  ’’Don’t  let 
that  take  the  wind  out  of  your  sails,  my  dear. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  made  the  same*®*" 
mistake.  You  see,  the  skeleton  of  a  bear’s  paw, 
particularly  the  small  bones  of  a  cub’s,  is  almost 
identical*^  with  that  of  the  human  hand.” 

"But — why  are  there  no  other  bones  here?” 

”Cub  Bear  Butler,  like  all  the  other  trappers,*"*" 
skinned  his  catch  at  the  traps  in  the  woods — all 
except  the  feet,  which  demand  a  good  deal  of  care. 
He  brought  the  pelts  back***"  here  to  his  cabin 
to  skin  the  paws  at  his  leisure.  He  trapped  only 
cubs,  yearlings.  That’s  how  he  got  his  nickname. 
I’ll*’"*  bet  there  are  hundreds  of  those  bones 
lying  about  in  the  bear  weed.  But  enough  of 
that — let’s  go  inside.” 

When  we  three*’*®  were  seated.  Dad’s  gaze 
moved  about  the  dim 'little  room  and  came  to 
rest  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door. 

"Poor  old*’*®  Cub  Bear,”  he  said,  commiserat- 
itigly.  ’’They  finally  got  him.” 

"Who  got  him?”  I  asked,  remembering  that 
Butler*’*®  had  been  called  "the  crazy  trapper.” 
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"Bears.  The  Indians  round  here  swear  it  was 
the  Great  She-Bear,  the  Spirit  Bear,  who  took‘““ 
revenge  on  him  for  killing  so  many  cubs.  He  was 
found  crumpled  down  right  there — ”  Dad  pointed 
to  a  spot  just  outside^  the  threshold  of  the  open 
door — "killed  as  a  bear  kills  a  man.  He’d  been 
dead  only  a  couple  of  days  and  the  tracks*”"  of 
a  big  brownie  were  still  visible  in  the  dooryard, 
which  wasn’t  overgrown  with  bear  weed  then.” 

"But  why  didn’t***®  he  shoot  the  beast  if  it 
jumped  him  in  his  own  yard.^” 

"Couldn’t  reach  his  gun.  When  they  found 
him,  his  rifle,  his  axe,  and  a***®  fresh  cub  pelt 
w'ere  all  here  in  the  cabin,  and  the  door  was 
barred  and  the  latch  thong  broken  off” 

"What  a  strange  thing!” 

"Nothing***®  strange  about  it.  What  happened 
was  plain  enough.  Cub  Bear  must  have  come 
in  from  his  trap  line  with  the  pelt.  He  dropped 
it  when**®"  he  put  his  rifle  on  the  table,  and  then 
went  out — for  water,  likely — shutting  the  door 
behind  him.  Possibly***®  the  mother  of  the  cub 
he’d  ju^st  killed  did  follow  him  home,  and — well, 
a  she-brownie  'on  the  peck’  is  just  about  the***" 
most  terrifying  creature  a  man  can  run  up  against. 
When  she  went  for  him,  he  ran  for  his  cabin  and, 
in  his***®  haste,  jerked  the  latch  thong  so  hard 
he  broke  it  off.  Then  he  couldn’t  open  the  door. 
And  it  is  so  stout  he  couldn’t  break***®  it  in.  So 
— the  beast  got  him.” 

"How  terrible — and  ironic!”  I  shuddered  as 
my  mind  involuntarily  supplied***®  details. 

"Tough  luck,  all  right.  Bert  Slocum,  one  of  my 
ranch  hands  now,  spent  a  couple  of  months 
here  ajteruard,  trapping***"  mink.  He  came  out 
with  a  fine,  large  tale  about  Cub  Bear’s  ghost 
hanging  around  here,  and — " 

"Ghost?"  I  started,  and  turned  to  stare***®  at 
the  spot  outside  the  open  door  where  Butler  must 
have  stood  frantically  beating  on  the  heavy  plank 
barrier***®  trying  to  get  in. 

"Yes,  so  Bert  claims."  Dad  chuckled  as  if 
vastly  amused.  "But  Bert’s  a  case.  Biggest  liar 
in***®  Alaska.  He’d  be  a  good  one  to  put  in  some 
of  those  books  you  write.  The  way  Bert  tells 
it.  Cub  Bear — ” 

Thump!  .  .  .  Thump-thump-thump!*®"*  With 
the  door  wide  open  it  came,  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  had  leaped  to  my  feet. 

"What  in  heck’s  the  matter  with  you,***®  sis?" 
inquired  Dad.  "Bouncing  up  with  your  eyes  stick¬ 
ing  out  like  a  crab’s?” 

I  looked  from  the  empty  door  to  the  imper¬ 
turbable*^  faces  of  my  companions.  "Didn’t  you 
hear  it?”  I  demanded. 

"Hear  what?” 

"That  knocking.” 

"Oh,  those  pesky  flying****  squirrels,”  drawled 
Dad.  "The  country’s  getting  overrun  with  'em. 
On  a  moonlight  night  a  man  can’t  get  a  wink 
of  sleep,*'’*'  the  way  they  play  humpty-dumpty  on 
the  roof.  Blamed  hard  on  the  shingles,  too;  little 
devils.  But  as  I  was  saying,**®*  Bert  claims — ” 
"Flying  squirrels?”  I  interrupted,  doubtingly. 
"I’d — I’d  like  to  see  one — playing.” 

"No  trouble.  Just  stand  there****  inside  the 
door,  sort  of  hid,  and  keep  your  eye  on  that 
lone  hemlock  out  in  front.” 

I  took  up  the  position  he***®  indicated. 

After  a  moment,  sure  enough,  a  small,  furry 
form  soared  out  from  the  top  of  the  tree  and. 


with  little****  legs  outspread,  came  gliding  down  I 
to  land  with  that  soft,  solid  thump!  on  the  roof.  I 
Then,  quickly,  thump-thump-thump!  it  bounded  I 
down***®  to  the  eaves,  and  off,  racing  back  toward  I 
the  tree.  Its  passage  through  the  bear  weed  made  i 
a  distinct,  slithering  sound,  like*’"®  a  loose  gar-  | 
ment  brushing  against  a  rough  surface.  | 

"What — a  cunning  little  creature!”  I  observed,  I 
turning  round  with  what*’”  must  have  been  a  | 
sickly  smile.  | 

As  I  did  so,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  | 

door,  swung  in  so  that  the  outside  of*’*®  it  was  | 

very  close  to  me.  Years  of  Alaska  weather — beat-  I 

ing  rain  and  wind  and  snow,  alternating  with  | 
hot  summer*’*®  sun — had  worked  the  rough  grain  I 
of  the  unfinished  planks  into  a  coarse,  light-gray 
nap.  Visible  now  on  the  sunstruck*'*^  surface,  and 
about  even  with  the  top  of  my  head,  were  curious  i 
marks — depressions  in  the  weather-nap  of  the***  1. 
wood,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  the  edge  | 
of  heavily  pounding  fists.  | 

"What  are  you  staring  at  now,  sis?”  Dad  broke  | 
in***"  on  my  concentration.  | 

"Those  marks  on  the  door.”  | 

He  laughed,  "You  must  have  been  pretty  ex-  I 
cited  when  you  got  here  last  night**** — knocking  I 
that  hard.  But  that’s  just  like  a  woman — never  j 
able  to  tell  whether  a  cabin’s  deserted  or  not.’’ 
He*”®  came  to  his  feet  and  picking  my  jacket 
from  the  bunk,  held  it  for  me.  "Come,  now.  Slip 
into  this.  It’s  time  we  were  toddling.**”  I’m  hun¬ 
gry  enough  to  eat  boiled  owl,  and  it’s  eight 
miles  to  the  ranch.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  we  were  w’alking**" 
away  across  the  sunny  clearing,  I  fell  a  step  be- 
hincl  the  other  two  and  turned  to  look  back  at 
the  cabin**”  in  which  I  had  spent  the  most  terri-  I 
fying  night  of  my  life.  j 

I  was  remembering  that  two  days  ago  there  | 
had***®  been  a  heavy  gale  which  must  have  beat 
directly  on  that  closed  door.  Yesterday’s  sun  dry¬ 
ing  out  the  planks  would  have  raised**”  the  wood- 
nap,  obliterating  any  depressions  that  might  have 
been  there  before  I  reached  the  cabin.  Yet— 
marks  were*"*®  there,  as  if  two  fists  had  pounded 
on  the  door.  Dad  thought  I  had  made  them. 

I  looked  down  at  my  hands,  and  though  I  don’t 
believe*®"®  in  ghosts,  /  went  a  bit  queer  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach’.  The  marks  were  there,  plainly 
visible  when  the  sun  struck*"”  the  door  just  right. 
But  I  knew  that  my  two  small  fists  had  never 
made  them. 

For  I  had  never  knocked,  or  even  thought  of”** 
knocking,  on  the  door  of  that  grim,  deserted  cabin 
in  the  clearing.  (5052) 

(Thu  end) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Building  Industry 

State  Casting  Company 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

With  any  of  our  several  new  plant  designs 
the”  expansion  you  are  contemplating  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  quickly  and  at  a  low  total  cost.  We 
are  submitting**  three  that  are  well  adapted  to 
your  particular  line  of  work,  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  erection. 

To”  meet  unusual  production  demands,  firms 
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on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
South,  and  along  the*®  Atlantic  Seaboard  have 
found  us  in  an  exceptional  position  to  offer  them 
advantages  in  building,*®*  including  the  saving  of 
time. 

(1)  They  found  that  since  we  handle  both  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  and  are  responsible”®  for 
both,  actual  ground  breaking  could  take  place 
weeks  sooner. 

(2)  They  found  that  our  new  and  advanced 
designs  offered  them***  more  real  operating  advan- 
tages- j>rovided  wide  open  areas  and  greater  flex¬ 
ibility’*^  to  anticipate  future  needs  and  the  return 
to  normal  operations. 

(3)  They  found  that  we  guaranteed  ih'^  ad¬ 
vance  (in  writing,  in  the  contract)  the  total  cost; 
quality  of  workmanship  and  materials;  and  time 
of**  completion,  under  bonus  and  penalty  clause 
if  desired. 

(4)  They  found  that  we  maintain  our  own 
steel  fabricating**®  plant,  which  frequently  makes 
it  possible  to  provide  100,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  60  days*** — sometimes  in  less.  These 
fabricating  facilities  usually  save  weeks  for  the 
owners,  whether  the  project***  is  of  conventional 
design  or  special  in  character. 

Mr.  Leonard  will  be  at  your  office  Monday 
snoming,**”  as  you  suggest,  to  go  over  the  enclosed 
plans  with  you  and  arrange  further  details. 

Very  truly  yours,  (299) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

PASSERBY  (to  angler):  How  are  the  fish  in 
this  stream? 

Angler:  I  really  don't  know.  Tve  dropped  them 
a  line  every*®  day  for  a  week,  but  I  haven't  got 
any  reply  yet.  (31) 

SWANK  (entering  a  department  store):  What 
have  you  in  the  shape  of  motor  tires,  my  good 
man? 

Clerk:  Funeral  wreaths,  life**  belts,  children's 
hoops,  and  doughnuts.  (25) 

WIFEY:  Why  Bob,  I  don't  believe  you  have 
smoked  a  single  one  of  those  lovely  cigars  I  gave 
vou  for  Christmas. 

Bob:**  No  dear.  I  intend  to  keep  them  until 
Junior  grows  up  and  wants  to  learn  to  smoke. 
(34) 

A  JUDGE  was  pointing  out  that  a  witness  is 
1  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  untruthful  be- 
I  cause*  he  alters  a  statement  made  previously. 

"For  instance,”  he  said,  "when  I  entered  this 
court  today  I  could  have  sworn*®  I  had  my  watch 
in  my  pocket.  But  then  I  remembered  I  had  left 
it  in  the  bathroom  at  home.” 

When  the  judge  got**  home  that  night  his  wife 
uid:  "Why  all  this  bother  about  your  watch — 
sending  four  or  five  men  for  it?” 

"Good  heavens,”  said  the*®  judge,  "what  did  you 
do?” 

"1  gave  it  to  the  first  one  who  came;  he  knew 
just  where  it  was.”  (94) 

DOCTOR:  How  is  the  boy  who  swallowed  the 
half-dollar? 

Nurse:  No  change  yet.  Doctor.  (14) 


May  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Madam: 

By  special  arrai^ement  with  the  manufacturer, 
we  are  able  to  offer  our  customers  an*®  unusual 
profit-sharing  plan  whereby  they  may  purchase 
genuine  PERFECTION  thick-coated  aluminum*® 
ware  at  tremendous  savings. 

This  is  the  same  quality  of  utensils  that  have 
sold  at  high  prices  at  luncheon**  demonstrations 
in  the  home. 

Every  time  you  make  a  purchase  in  our  store, 
have  the  amount  punched  in  the  margin*®  of  the 
enclosed  card.  For  every  five  dollars'  worth,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  purchase  one  of  the  ten  uten¬ 
sils'®*  illustrated,  at  a  discount  of  25  to  50  per 
cent  from  the  regular  rrtail  prices: 

A“*  4-quart  sauce  pan,  with  cover,  for 
instance  (regufarly  priced  $4.49),  on  the 
easy  punch-card**®  plan  can  be  had  for 
S2.99;  5 -quart  Dutch  oven  ($4.99),  at*** 
$3.49;  141/2-quart  oval  roaster  ($5.99), 
at  $3.99.’*’ 

Don't  forget  to  bring  your/ card  with  you  when 
you  come  in  to  shop. 

Cordially  yours,  (194) 

Gentlemen: 

You  will  want  to  send  your  new  product  out  on 
the  market  in  the  best  and  most  attractive  pack¬ 
age*®  possible. 

STANDARD  Aiakes  more  than  80  different  ma¬ 
chine  models  for  lining,  weighing,  packing,  seal¬ 
ing,  and  wrapping,*®  and  numerous  others  for 
practically  every  packaging  operation. 

Hundreds  of  products  in  billions**  of  packages 
are  turned  out  annually  in  the  United  States  on 
STANDARD  packing  equipment.  The  list**  of 
STANDARD  users  includes,  with  hardly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  the  leading  names  in  soaps,  cereals,  flours, 
desserts,  teas,  coffees,***  crackers,  and  dozens  of 
other  nationally  known  and  nationally  used  prod¬ 
ucts. 

STANDARD  equipment  has**®  won  outstanding 
leadership  through  its  year-in  and  year-out  "lower 
cost  per  container”  operation.  You  can  save*** 
time  and  money  if  you  will  call  in  STANDARD 
for  practical  advice  and  help  on  the  type  of 
package  as  well  as***  the  kind  of  machine  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

Very  truly  yours,  (171) 

Secret  of  Happiness 

IN  Boothbay,  Maine,  a  little  theatre  group  has 
a  playhouse.  While  attending  a  play  there  I  was 
impressed  by  a**  simple  little  epigram  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  of  the  program.  "To  be 
happy,”  it  read,  "you  must  forget  yourself.”*®  Its 
purpose  on  the  program,  I  suppose,  was  to  make 
us  forget  ourselves  and  concentrate  on  the  action 
of*®  the  play. 

Thinking  about  ourselves,  our  problems,  our 
aches  and  pains,  our  behavior,  is  really  one  of  the 
big  causes*  of  unhappiness.  In  one  of  his  talks 
William  Lyon  Phelps  said  that  throughout  his  long 
life  he  had  noticed  that**®  those  people  who  for¬ 
got  themselves  in  their  work  and  gave  of  them- 
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selves  in  an  unlimited  way  lived  longest  and 
achieved’”  the  most.  Many  of  those  he  knew  who 
were  easy  on  themselves  and  took  special  care  of 
their  health  died  young. 

I  believe”"  it  was  Emerson  who  wrote:  "Now 
and  then,  not  often,  a  man  forgets  himself  into 
immortality."  (159) 


May  O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  about  the  fighting  ship 
and  the  fighting  plane,  but  only  a  little  about  the 
splendid  work”  our  boys  and  girls  are  doing  in 
making  a  place  for  themselves  in  this  strange 
world  of  ours. 

Knowledge  is  life  someone  has"  said,  and  so 
it  should  be.  I  know  a  lad  who  was  tired  of 
living  on  the  stipend  that  the  City  Fathers  sent*" 
his  mother,  and  he  decided  to  go  out  and  get 
himself  a  job.  He  was  too  young  for  regular 
work,  but  he**  asked  the  people  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  if  they  would  give  him  their  errands  nnd 
their  small  jobs.  He  would  do  them  well  and’“ 
reasonably,  he  told  them.  They  were  glad  to  do 
so.  Today  that  boy  is  president  of  his  own  cater¬ 
ing  service’”  that  extends  for  many  miles.  It 
was  merely  the  growth  of  an  idea  at  work.  (134) 


The  Mule  and  His  Purchaser 

(lunior  O.  C.  A,  Te$t) 

A  MAN  wished  to  purchase  a  mule,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestion  of  the  owner  that  he  should 
try  him  before  he”  bought  him,  took  him  home 
and  put  him  in  a  straw-yard  with  the  others.  The 
mule  left  all  the  others,  and  crossing  the  yard" 
joined  the  most  idle  and  greedy  eater  of  them  all. 
The  man  put  a  halter  on  him  and  led  him  back 
to  his  owner." 

On  asking  how  in  this  little  space  of  time  he 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  about  the  mule,  the 
man  answered:  "I"  do  not  need  to  keep  him 
longer;  I  know  that  he  will  be  just  such  another 
as  the  one  whom  of  all  the  rest  he’"  chose  for 
company.”  (104) 


- ♦ - 

Boys  WAN'TED!  is  the  title  of  a  six-page 
leaflet  issued  as  a  vocational  guidance 
bulletin  by  the  Francis  Joseph  Reitz  High 
School  of  Evansville,  Indiana.  The  bulletin 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Inez  Ahlering,  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  that  high 
school,  and  contains  a  most  attractive  appeal 
to  boys  to  prepare  themselves  for  stenographic 
and  clerical  positions. 

Other  teachers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
filling  stenographic  calls  for  young  men  will 
find  this  type  of  publicity  of  great  help.  Miss 
Ahlering  will  send  a  copy  of  Boys  Wanted! 
to  any  interested  teacher  upon  request. 


BARGAIN  SALE  OF  BACK 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  B.E.W. 

A  LL  remaining  bound  volumes  of 
the  Business  Education  World 
and  its  predecessor,  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  (1920-19.33),  for 
the  years  preceding  1938-1939  may  be 
purchased  at  the  bargain  rate  of  50 
cents  a  volume,  postpaid. 

These  volumes  have  been  reduced  for  this 
special  offer  from  their  regular  price  of  $2. 

We  have  on  hand,  in  limited  quantities, 
back  numbers  for  nine  of  the  twenty-one 
years  during  which  these  magazines  have 
been  published.  Each  volume  is  a  com¬ 
plete  book  of  from  640  to  1,000  pages, 
cloth  bound,  with  gold  lettering. 

Why  not  order  all  nine  volumes  for  your 
library.’  The  total  cost  would  be  only 
$4.50;  $2.50  for  a  copy  of  Vol.  20  (1939- 
1940.)  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below 
and  add  these  valuable  volumes  to  your  own 
professional  library.  Buy  another  set  for 
your  school  library. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUC.^T10N  WORLD 
270  Madison  .Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me  bound  volumes  of  the  Business 
Education  ll’orld  and  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  at  50  cents  a  volume,  postpaid  as  indi¬ 
cated  below. 

Send  me  .  sets  of  all  9  volumes  at  $4.. SO 

a  .set. 

Send  me  only  the  volumes  checked  (50c  each): 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  3  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  8 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  4  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  9 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  5  □  A.S.T.  Vol.  10 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  6  □  B.E.W.  Vol.  15 

□  A.S.T.  Vol.  7 

O  B.E.W.  Vol.  20  (1939-1940)  @  $2.50 

Payment  enclosed  $ .  D  Bill  me 

Name  . .  . . 

Address  . .  . 

City  . .  . State - 
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Educating  the  Consumer 
For  Life  Problems 


A  Report  of  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Consumer  Education 

HENRY  HARAP,  Ph.D. 


CONSUMER  education  is  growing,  in 
response  to  a  basic  demand  that  the 
schools  do  their  part  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  living.  Consumer  education  is  a 
phase  of  the  larger  problem  of  educating 
for  living.  This  theme  permeated  all 
the  discussions  of  the  Third  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Consumer  Education,  which  was 
held  cm  April  7,  8,  and  9  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The  three-day  conference  organized  itself 
into  five  general  sessions,  nineteen  round 
tables,  a  dinner,  informal  breakfasts,  and 
independent  group  meetings.  College  teach¬ 
ers  were  the  most  numerous  group  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  program  of  the  conference. 
Others  on  the  program  were  high  school 
teachers  and  representatives  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  consumer  organizations, 
business  organizations,  co-operative  associ¬ 
ations,  labor  organizations,  and  women’s 
magazines.  There  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  participants  repre¬ 
senting  the  teacher-education  institutions. 
The  representatives  of  agencies  dealing  with 
low-income  families,  as  well  as  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  were  given  a  relatively 
major  place  on  the  program. 


Business  representatives  were  present  but 
not  in  so  large  numbers  as  in  the  past. 
Issues  involving  the  relations  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  business  cropped  out  on  several 
occasions  but  failed  to  provoke  vigorous 
debate.  The  address  of  Dr.  Colston  E. 
Warne,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Amherst  College,  would  have  drawn  the 
fire  of  organized  business  had  it  not  come 
at  the  very  end  of  the  conference. 

The  absence  of  controversy  was  approved 
by  some  educators  on  the  ground  that  it 
made  room  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
procedures  in  consumer  education.  Other 
educators  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
not  to  bring  into  the  open  the  issues  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  consumer-business  relations. 

With  the  aid  of  a  few  choice  satirical 
darts.  Dr.  Warne  attacked  the  attempt 
of  organized  business  interests  to  control 
textbooks,  including  books  on  consumer 
education.  Today,  consumer  educators  are 
demanding  that  consumer  education  become 
a  public  responsibility.  Only  impartial  con¬ 
sumer  education  agencies  can  supply  the 
remedies  for  the  conditions  created  by  the 
present  emergency. 

Advertisers  have  a  right  to  present  their 
goods,  but  they  should  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  press  and  the  schools.  The  con¬ 
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sumer  program  is  welcomed  by  the  more 
farseeing  elements  in  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,  including  a  substantial  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession.  Dr.  Warne  argued 
that  educators  demand  a  type  of  consumer 
education  that  will  fearlessly  appraise  the 
competing  claims  of  advertised  goods. 

Ray  G.  Price,  assistant  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  University  of  Cincinnaii, 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  consumer  education  and  education 
for  living.  According  to  Mr.  Price,  it  is 
sound  educational  practice  to  survey  the 
needs  of  life  as  a  starting  point  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  objectives  of  consumer  education. 
He  suggested  that  the  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  solve  his  own  individual 
and  community  problems.  As  a  consumer, 
the  student  has  certain  choices  to  make  as 
he  comes  in  contact  with  life  situations; 
consequently,  the  student  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  solve  his  own  problems 
and  to  make  his  own  choices. 

Adapting  Consumer  Education  to 
Specific  Needs 

It  was  recognized  that  not  all  consumers 
are  confronted  with  the  same  problems.  For 
convenience,  three  regional  types  of  con¬ 
sumers  were  considered:  rural,  small  town, 
and  industrial.  In  the  round  tables  this 
differentiation  was  carried  even  further.  For 
example,  in  dealing  with  adult  groups  a 
distinction  was  made  between  families  fall¬ 
ing  into  upper  as  contrasted  with  lower  in¬ 
come  levels.  All  speakers  stressed  the  idea 
that  an  awareness  of  the  limited  income  of 
most  consumers  is  important  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  programs  of  consumer  education. 

The  rural  school  is  confronted  by  pe¬ 
culiar  problems,  said  Maurice  Seay,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  To  illustrate,  he 
pointed  out  that  many  rural  families  do 
not  obtain  the  basic  foods  required  for 
healthful  living.  His  institution  has  un¬ 
dertaken  an  intensive  experiment  in  one- 
teacher  schools  to  improve  the  dietary  habits 
of  school  children. 

Leland  J.  Gordon,  professor  of  economics 
at  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio, 


♦  About  Dr.  Harap: 

Associate  director  of 
the  Division  of  Sur* 
veys  and  Field  Studies, 
and  professor  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  Editor 
of  the  Curriculum 
/ournal.  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia.  Author  of 
three  books  and  many 
articles,  including 
“The  Next  Steps  in 
Consumer  Education,” 
a  report  of  the  first  national  conference  on 
consumer  education,  published  in  the  B.E.W., 
May,  1939.  Hobbies:  tennis,  current  affairs, 
household  carpentry. 


pointed  out  that  the  people  in  small  towns 
comprise  16  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  relatively  less  disparity  in 
income  among  the  families.  The  owner  of 
an  independent  business  earns  slightly  more 
than  employed  workers;  more  families,  in 
proportion,  own  automobiles;  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  buyer  and  seller  is  more 
direct  and  friendly.  Small-town  consum¬ 
ers  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  force  of 
custom.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  its  specific  influence  upon  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods,  clothing,  and  an  automobile. 
Since  the  control  over  the  purity  of  food 
products  is  frequently  lacking  in  small 
towns,  there  may  be  a  need  for  a  study  of 
local  ordinances.  The  study  of  co-operative 
buying,  while  important,  must  be  handled 
carefully,  since  there  is  a  tendency  among 
small  towners  to  regard  the  co-operative 
movement  with  suspicion.  In  a  small  town 
there  are  many  adult  organizations  but  very 
few  consumer  groups.  Mr.  Gordon  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  Parent-Teacher  Association 
might  serve  as  a  medium  for  a  planned 
course  in  consumer  education. 

The  needs  of  consumers  in  an  industrial 
area  were  considered  by  Eugene  Guinter, 
social-studies  teacher,  Curtin  Junior  High 
School,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  He 
gave  a  convincing  presentation  of  a  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  organize  a  whole  community 
for  the  education  and  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers.  He  concerned  himself  with  the 
practical  approach  to  several  significant 
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problems  in  his  community.  As  a  class¬ 
room  procedure,  he  suggested  that  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  problem  of  housing  must 
begin  with  a  survey  of  community  needs  for 
shelter.  Inexpensive  credit  was  cited  as  an¬ 
other  special  need.  As  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  Mr.  Guinter  suggested  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  credit  unions. 

Mr.  Guinter’s  class  made  a  survey  of 
two  hundred  families  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  The  results  showed  that  none  of 
these  families  had  an  adequate  insurance 
program,  although  they  were  spending  10 
per  cent  of  their  income  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  Guinter  emphasized  a  unified  com¬ 
munity-wide  approach  to  the  solution  of 
economic  problems  involving  courses  for 
students,  classes  for  adults,  and  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  activities  through  a  local  con¬ 
sumer  agency  w'orking  in  co-operation  with 
the  appropriate  state  and  national  bureaus. 

Protection  by  Federal  Agencies 

The  immediate  and  long-range  activities 
of  government,  growing  out  of  the  present 
emergency,  were  given  major  emphasis  in 
the  conference.  Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  con¬ 
sumer  commissioner  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Advisory  Commission,  in  a  stirring 
address  brought  from  the  field  of  action  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  activities  of  her  Divi- 
sipn  in  the  present  emergency.  The  Con¬ 
sumer  Division  has  concentrated  the  needs 
of  the  consumer  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  total  defense.  The  primary 
objective  is  to  insure  the  production  and 
the  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
goods.  The  Division  has  taken  steps  to 
maintain  living  costs  at  a  stable  level  by 
finding  out  where  prices  have  increased 
when  there  is  no  shortage.  The  Division 
has  prepared  legislation  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  rents  at  the  present  level.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  build  an  informed  citi¬ 
zenry  by  preparing  and  distributing  pam¬ 
phlets  and  bulletins  for  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  Queens  College,  Flushing,  New 
York,  appeared  to  be  in  agreement  with 


the  policies  being  pursued  by  the  Consumer 
Division.  She  urged  that  a  special  effort 
be  made  to  maintain  and,  wherever  possible, 
to  improve  the  existing  standard  of  living 
of  the  mass  of  American  consumers.  The 
Government  should  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  education  that  will  result  in  giving  the 
consumer  the  largest  food  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  The  Government  should  co¬ 
operate  with  organized  groups  in  planning 
a  program  of  better  medical  care,  housing, 
and  recreation.  Dr.  Campbell  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  central  consumer  agency 
in  the  government,  responsive  to  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  public.  She  reminded  the 
audience  to  begin  to  anticipate  the  post¬ 
war  problems  of  the  nation  and  to  plan 
for  their  solution. 

We  need  to  build  better  nutrition  for 
defense,  but  also  for  all  time,  said  Miss 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  director  of  nutrition  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  an  abundance  of  food,  but  it  does 
not  reach  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Fortunately,  the  millers  and  bakers  of  the 
nation  will  soon  begin  the  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  "enriched”  flour  and  bread, 
with  the  indorsement  of  reputable  nutri¬ 
tionists. 

Miss  Ruth  DeForest  Lamb,  chief  educa¬ 
tional  officer.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  challenged 
the  audience  to  do  its  job  in  teaching  pupils 
how  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  may  be  en¬ 
forced  more  effectively.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Act  does  not  give  the  people  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
law.  Consumers  can  be  helpful  by  indi¬ 
cating  their  willingness  to  attend  panel 
meetings  at  the  sixteen  Food  and  Drug  sta¬ 
tions. 

Representing  the  Consumer  Counsel  Di¬ 
vision  under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act,  Paul 
Sifton,  the  acting  director,  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  with  consumer  edu¬ 
cators.  The  creation  of  his  division  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  and  historic  step  in  making 
statutory  provision  for  the  representation 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  one  basic  industry. 
He  said  that  since  consumer  organizations 
are  not  strong,  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
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equilibrium  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  is  through  a  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  of  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Sifton’s  division  issues  the  Coal  Consumer 
Digest,  which  is  available  free  to  consum¬ 
ers.  Materials  for  use  by  individual  con¬ 
sumers  and  in  the  schools  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  widely. 

The  Appraisal  of  Instructional  Materials 

Once  upon  a  time  consumer  educators 
complained  that  there  was  a  dearth  of 
printed  source  materials.  Now  that  these 
are  accumulating  rapidly,  it  was  appropriate 
that  the  conference  should  concern  itself 
with  the  problem  of  preparing,  selecting, 
and  appraising  the  consumer  educational 
materials.  In  a  clear  and  vivid  presentation, 
seasoned  with  anecdotes,  Dr.  Edgar  Dale, 
professor  of  education  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  developed  the  idea  that  consumer 
education  requires  instructional  materials 
that  emphasize  thoughtfulness  instead  of 
memorization.  Pupils  do  not  have  enough 
firsthand  experiences.  "The  trouble  with  too 
much  educaticm  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
rehearsals  but  not  many  shows.” 

Reading  materials,  in  general,  are  too 
hard  for  the  students  into  whose  hands 
they  are  put.  He  suggested  basic  steps  to 
take  in  preparing  appropriate  reading  mat¬ 
ter. 

Speaking  from  an  outline  and  inter¬ 
spersing  her  remarks  with  clever  witticisms, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  director  of  the 
Ellen  H.  Richards  Institute  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  addressed  herself  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  four  major  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  place  for  commercial  materials  in 
the  classroom?  She  gave  an  affirmative  answer. 

2.  Should  the  teacher  be  encouraged  to  accept 
all  such  material  without  question?  This  she 
answered  in  the  negative.  Mrs.  Mack  conceded 
that  the  commercial  bulletins  are  truthful  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  contended  that  they  never  in¬ 
troduce  a  negative  note. 

3.  How  far  can  commercial  firms  go  in  giving 
an  unbiased  report  on  the  commodities  which 
they  produce  in  our  social  system?  Only  those 
firms  having  a  large  variety  of  goods  to  sell  can 
adjust  their  talking  points  to  the  needs  of 
families  of  varied  income  levels. 

It  was  Mrs.  Mack’s  opinion  that  the  printed 
materials  pertaining  to  food  were  most  d^cient 


in  giving  dependable  information.  Rarely  do  we 
find  untruths  as  such;  the  errors  are  usually  of 
omission.  'The  favorable  statements  are  made, 
but  the  shortcomings  are  ignored.  It  is  Mrs. 
Mack’s  considered  judgment  that  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisements  giving  factual  information  still  leave 
something  to  be  desired. 

4.  Do  teachers  have  the  ability  to  appraise 
commercial  literature?  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Mack  that  only  the  specialist  has  the  ability  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  such  subject  matter.  She 
proposed  that  an  impartial  agency,  perhaps  a 
foundation,  should  collect  technical  information 
of  an  unbiased  nature. 

Mrs.  Mack’s  remarks  were  supported 
throughout  by  evidence  from  research 
projects  carried  out  under  her  directicm. 

Round  Tables 

The  general  sessions  did  not  bring  to 
the  surface  any  sharp  clashes  of  opinion, 
but  there  was  no  dearth  of  issues  in  the 
many  round  tables  and  unscheduled  meet¬ 
ings.  At  a  luncheon  of  the  membership  of 
Consumers  Union,  which  filled  the  hall  to 
overflowing,  several  speakers  urged  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  protecting  sincere 
scholarship  is  through  enlarging  consumer 
education  and  expanding  consumer  organi 
zations.  It  was  felt  that  if  consumer  groups 
do  a  thoroughly  sound  job  of  education, 
the  repressive  tactics  of  certain  extreme  ele¬ 
ments  of  organized  business  will  be  of  no 
avail. 

The  discussions  of  nineteen  round  tables 
were  summarized  by  Dean  B.  Lamar  John¬ 
son,  Dean  of  Stephens  College.  Much 
time  in  these  informal  groups  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pooling  of  educational  ex¬ 
periences.  More  than  the  average,  con¬ 
sumer  educators  are  aware  of  such  edu¬ 
cational  materials  as  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  the  radio,  and  recordings.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  or  experiential  approach  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to,  and  in  some  cases  a  substitute  for, 
the  verbal  approach  to  consumer  education 
was  proposed  in  several  round  tables.  A 
number  of  educators  reported  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  actually  participate  in  planning  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  and  activities.  A  large 
number  of  the  participants  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dealing  with  problems  that 
pupils  are  facing  now.  Some  participants, 
however,  disagreed  with  this  emphasis. 
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Not  All  thb  Pioneers  Rode  in  Covered  Wagons! 

Left:  Helpful  advice  from  the  bookkeeper  to  the  timid  girl  who  first  ventured  forth  from 
'  Oman’s  proper  sphere.”  Right :  Envy  rears  its  head — the  girl  at  the  machine  types  at  30  words 
a  minute — and  she  started  working  only  three  years  ago! 


There  appeared  to  be  general  agreement 
on  the  need  for  informative  labeling.  This, 
however,  presents  the  consumer  educator 
with  the  serious  problem  of  teaching  the 
learner  how  to  interpret  and  use  the  im¬ 
proved  commodity  labels. 

The  members  of  the  round  table  dealing 
with  business  education  and  distributive 
education  agreed  that,  although  consumer 
education  and  distributive  education  are 
interdependent,  they  place  emj^asis  upon 


dififerent  aspects  of  training.  Actually,  dis¬ 
tributive  education  can  and  must  aid  the 
consumer.  It  must  point  toward  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  of  delivering  goods  to  the 
consumer.  This  involves  both  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage,  as  well  as  selling. 

At  present,  it  was  suggested,  distributive 
education  is  not  facing  its  problem  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  stressing  selling  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  phases  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  consumer. 


Old  Typewriters  Still  Have  Their  Uses 


SCH(X)LS  THAT  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  museum- 
model  typewriters  can  develop  unique 
assembly  programs  around  them. 

An  assembly  program  that  caused  the 
audience  to  laugh,  applaud,  and  ask  ques 
tions  was  presented  at  Lew  Wallace  School, 
Gary,  Indiana,  reports  Miss  Katherine  Tuck 
of  the  commercial  department.  Three  scenes 
were  used,  preceded  by  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  typewriter. 

The  first  scene  (see  illustration)  showed 
a  business  office  of  1880  with  appropriate 
furniture  and  period  costumes  for  the  boy 
and  the  girl  who  took  part.  The  important 
property  was  an  old-model  typewriter  with 


"blind”  type.  (A  Remington,  No.  1  to 
No.  6,  may  be  used  in  staging  this  scene.) 
The  condescending  bookkeeper  helped  the 
new  girl  typist  solve  the  puzzle  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  machine. 

The  second  scene,  A.  D.  1904,  showed 
two  girls  with  period  typewriters.  (See  illus¬ 
tration.)  Remington,  Oliver,  and  Hammond 
were  used  at  that  time.  One  of  the  girls 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  having  achieved 
a  working  speed  of  30  words  a  minute 
(using  two  fingers)  after  only  three  years! 

The  1941  scene,  not  illustrated  here,  fea¬ 
tured  a  portable  typewriter  and  modern 
properties. 
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How  Do  You  Conduct 
Practice  Sales  Talks? 


HARRY  M.  BOWSER 


Store  Atmosphere  in  the  Classroom 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  give  the 
classroom  store  atmosphere  if  the  teacher 
does  all  his  teaching  in  the  same  room. 
(This,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  situation  for 
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Louse- Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  33  South  6th  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Hudson  Street,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  New  Jersey:  dummy  cartons. 

The  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  164  Broadway,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  51  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Hershey  Company,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc.,  440  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc.  (Arm  &  Hammer 
and  Cow  Brand  Baking  Soda),  70  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

The  Hygienic  Products  Co.  (Melo  Water  Soft¬ 
ener),  Canton,  Ohio. 

>X'm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.,  1 1 1  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  1750  North  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

>X'orcester  Salt  Co.,  40  Worth  Street,  New 
York.  New  York. 

Curtiss  Candy  Co.,  622  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

American  Chicle  Co.,  30-30  Thomson  Avenue, 
Lmg  Island  City,  New  York. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  595  Madison  Avenue, 
New'  York,  New  York. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  New 
York. 

Resinol  Chemical  Co.,  517  West  Lombard 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Patent  Cereals  Co.,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  New 
Y'ork. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.  (Toonerville 
Trolley  Window  Displays),  17  State  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

The  Gileman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.,  401  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  salesman¬ 
ship  teacher  can  do  in  building  a  model 
store  in  the  classroom.  Counters,  shelving, 
small  windows  for  practice  in  window  trim¬ 
ming,  and  display  tables  can  be  provided 
by  your  manual-training  department.  Wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  twine,  and  gummed  tape  can 
be  added  for  use  in  teaching  package  wrap- 
ping. 

Package-Wrapping  Practice 

Bring  to  class  a  piece  of  cheese  cut  to  a 
point,  or  some  other  article  that  is  difficult 
to  wrap,  and  have  the  students  practice 
'^rapping  it.  You  won’t  recognize  the 


♦  About  Harry  M.  Bowser:  Sells  textbooks  and 
practices  what  he  preaches.  Graduate  of  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia.  Author,  lecturer,  and 
teacher  of  salesmanship,  retailing,  and  person¬ 
ality  development.  Has  contributed  to  year¬ 
books.  For  several  years  headed  commercial 
departments  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Taught  summer-session  courses  in  salesmanship 
at  New  York  State  Teachers  College,  Albany. 
Hobbies:  public  speaking,  dancing,  tennis,  dra¬ 
matics,  dogs. 


cheese  when  they  are  through  with  it,  but 
it  will  be  good  practice, 

Have  them  practice  wrapping  various  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  classroom,  including  the  wraps 
they  have  worn  to  school. 

Several  packages  of  odd  sizes  make  a 
good  package-wrapping  project.  If  you 
are  inexperienced  at  wrapping  packages, 
don’t  let  that  stop  you.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  package  wrappers  in  the  stores  of 
your  community  who  will  be  glad  to  give 
a  demonstration  to  your  class. 

Your  Pupils*  Sales  Talks 

Do  your  students  get  all  their  practice 
from  prepared  sales  talks,  or  do  you  have 
them  give  extemporaneous  talks  The  ex¬ 
temporaneous  talks  are  more  practical  and 
more  valuable.  I  visited  a  sales  class  some 
time  ago  where  the  students  were  giving 
prepared  sales  talks.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  talks,  the  student  salesman 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  his  presentation. 
When  the  teacher  asked  him  why  he  didn’t 
continue,  he  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "My 
prospect  said  the  wrong  thing.  I  didn’t 
tell  him  to  raise  that  objection.’’ 

Imagine  a  salesman  going  up  to  his  pros¬ 
pect  with  a  list  of  his  objections  in  his 
hand  saying,  "Now,  Mr.  Prospect,  here  is 
a  list  of  the  objections  I  am  prepared  to 
answer,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  co-operate  with  me  to  the  extent  of 
raising  these  objections  and  these  only,  this 
sales  talk  will  be  a  success.’’  That  is  what 
happens  when  you  assign  student  salesmen 
and  prospects  in  advance  of  the  talk. 

It  is  much  better  if  the  student  salesman 
is  not  informed  about  who  his  prospect  will 
be  until  the  time  of  the  talk.  A  salesman 
never  knows  ahead  of  time  what  his  pros- 
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pect  is  going  to  say.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  talk  about  whatever  the  prospect  sug¬ 
gests,  and  a  good  salesman  doesn’t  care 
whether  he  has  to  start  his  sales  talk  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end. 
Isn’t  that  what  we  want  our  students  to 
learn  to  do? 

You  can  make  the  talks  still  more  ex¬ 
temporaneous  by  calling  on  certain  students 
from  day  to  day  to  get  up  before  the  class 
and  give  short  extemporaneous  talks  on  ob¬ 
jects  present  in  the  classrocHii,  such  as  the 
clothes  and  jewelry  they  wear,  or  the  class¬ 
room  furniture  and  equipment. 

Another  stunt  I  used  in  my  classes  was 
to  bring  several  small  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  class  with  me,  like  cans  of  beans,  to¬ 
matoes,  corn,  or  cocoa.  I  would  then  pass 
one  of  each  of  these  small  articles  up  each 
row  of  seats,  instructing  the  students  to  study 
the  article  briefly  while  I  took  the  roll  and 
did  the  few  other  things  that  have  to  be 
done  before  starting  a  recitation.  The  stu¬ 
dents  would  then  study  the  size  and  type 
of  the  container  and  the  information  given 
on  the  wrapper. 

In  a  few  minutes,  one  student  from  each 
row  was  called  upon  to  give  a  short,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  talk  on  the  article  he  had  ob¬ 
served.  These  talks  provide  excellent  train¬ 
ing  from  a  sales  standpoint  and  also  have 
great  value  so  far  as  buymanship  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  unfortunate  sales¬ 
manship  teachers  who  is  required  to  move 

The  results  of  a  most  interesting  study 
of  reading  abilities  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans  have  been  announced 
by  Miss  Ruby  V.  Perry,  city  supervisor  of 
remedial  reading.  A  complete  survey  was 
made  of  all  7A  pupils  in  the  school  system, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  course  in  "English-Read- 
ing”  has  been  recommended  for  all  New 
Orleans  general  high  schools. 

An  interesting  suggestion  made  by  Miss 
Perry  is  that  ’’The  only  lasting  cure  for  a  low 
level  of  comprehension  in  reading  is  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  third  grade  on  to  be  permitted 
to  do  free  reading  in  the  areas  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  on  the  level  of  their  abilities.” 

Miss  Perry  was  formerly  principal  of  the 
Margaret  C.  Hanson  Normal  School  of  New 
Orleans  and  well-known  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education. 


from  one  room  to  the  other  during  the  day 
then  you  can  do  very  little  if  anything  in 
the  way  of  developing  class  atmosphere,  but 
you  can  still  make  your  sales  talks  inter¬ 
esting  by  bringing  small  merchandise  into 
the  classroom  day  by  day  and  making  as 
much  use  as  possible  of  these  short,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  talks.  I 

Good  Teachers  Wanted!  | 

No,  I  don’t  agree  that  salesmanship  is 
uninteresting,  impractical,  and  difficult  to 
teach.  I  think  it  is  the  most  interesting 
and  surely  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses  i 

in  commercial  education.  Salesmanship  is 
still  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  classroom  in-  I 
struction  is  concerned. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  per-  i 
sonal  qualifications  necessary  to  teach  it, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  teachers  who 
can  handle  it.  Every  year  I  talk  to  prin¬ 
cipals  and  supervisors  who  say,  ”Yes,  I 
want  to  offer  salesmanship,  but  where  can 
I  find  a  teacher  who  can  handle  the  course  ?” 
Every  year  I  hear  of  several  good  openings 
for  salesmanship  teachers  and  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  people  qualified  to  fill  ! 
them.  I 

Distribution  is  one  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  our  country  today,  and  for  that  reason 
more  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  marketing  in  our  schools.  You,  Mr. 
Salesmanship  Teacher,  are  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  movement.  Make  the  most 
of  it !  I 

y’HE  ONTARIO  COMMERCIAL  Teachers’ 

L  Association,  at  its  convention  held  in  To¬ 
ronto  during  the  week  beginning  April  13, 
elected  the  following  officers; 

Honorary  President:  F.  S.  Rutherford,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  VcKational  Sch(K)ls  for  Ontario. 

President:  W.  E.  White,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Ontario. 

First  Vice-President:  T.  O.  W.  Fowler,  East 
York  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Second  Vice-President:  B.  H.  Hewitt,  North¬ 
ern  Vocational  Institute,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  L.  Gassard,  Northern 
Vocational  Institute,  Toronto. 

Representative:  R.  J.  Aitchison,  Central  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

As  president,  Mr.  White  succeeds  P.  A.  | 
Moreland  of  Toronto. 
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How  I  Teach  Composing 
At  the  Typewriter 

WILLIAM  A.  RICHARDS 


Surprisingly  few  typists  are  able  to 

compose  intelligently  at  the  typewriter. 
Many  good  typists  do  much  of  their  com¬ 
posing  in  longhand  before  attempting  to 
write  it  at  the  typewriter. 

Composition  is  done  best  by  the  method 
that  involves  the  least  effort;  therefore, 
typewriting  teachers  should  develop  pupils’ 
skill  to  the  point  at  which  typewriting  will 
be  the  method  that  requires  least  effort. 

That  is  the  secret,  I  believe,  to  success¬ 
ful  composition  at  the  typewriter.  If  the 
pupil  is  well  enough  developed  as  a  typist, 
then  the  typewriter  will  be  the  most  used 
and  most  effective  means  of  composition. 

I  have  observed  that  pupils  prepare  greatly 
improved  compositions,  and  also  save  time 
in  preparing  them,  after  they  have  reached 
the  point  of  efficiency  at  which  they  can  use 
the  machine  as  the  sole  means  of  prcxiuction. 

Before  composition  is  taught,  the  pupil 
must  be  able  to  type  at  least  some  of  the 
more  common  words  as  wholes.  This 
might  be  referred  to  as  "writing  in  a  flash.” 

In  teaching  composition,  I  employ  dicta¬ 
tion.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the 
meaning  of  these  two  terms,  composition 
and  dictation,  in  some  of  the  published  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  available  about  the  teaching 
of  composition  at  the  typewriter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anything  the  in¬ 
structor  tells  the  pupil  to  write  is  dictation. 
My  definition  of  composition  is  "the  creat¬ 
ing  of  ideas,  organizing  and  wording  them 
as  one  writes  them.” 

For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
course  (determined  by  the  progress  of  my 
class),  I  use  dictation  as  my  principal  teach¬ 
ing  device  in  typewriting  as  well  as  an  in¬ 


troduction  to  composition  on  the  typewriter. 

I  use  dictation  exclusively  as  a  teaching 
device  in  typewriting  until  all  the  alphabetic 
keys  have  been  presented  and  practiced. 
One  of  my  beginning  classes  was  able  to 
learn  the  reaches  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  the  keyboard  (not  master  them, 
of  course)  in  six  days. 

Because  pupils  are  very  much  interested 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  I  feel  that  the 
most  progress  can  be  made  at  that  time. 
Natural  motivation  of  interest  is  then  most 
effortless.  By  dictating,  I  have  found,  more 
material  can  be  covered  and  more  interest 
can  be  created  than  by  using  copy.  Books 
are  not  issued  until  about  the  sixth  week. 

My  procedure  is  to  use  two-  and  three-  . 
letter  words  in  teaching  the  typing  motions 
for  the  alphabet,  with  never  more  than 
one  new  letter  in  each  word.  Each  word 
is  pronounced,  and  the  reaches  are  pointed 
out  on  a  blank  keyboard  that  is  painted  on 
the  blackboard.  TTie  letters  are  written  in 
as  they  are  presented.  A  commercial  wall 
chart  may  be  used  by  having  all  the  letters 
covered,  and  by  uncovering  one  at  a  time 
as  they  are  taken  up.  With  this  method,  the 
keys  that  have  not  been  presented  are  not 
visible  to  detract  attentiem  from  the  one 
being  presented.  Demonstration  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  performed  while  the  pupils  watch 
but  is  discontinued  when  th^  begin  to 
write.  It  is  of  no  value  at  this  stage  for 
the  instructor  to  write  with  them. 

Dvorak,  Merrick,  Dealey,  and  Ford  say, 
in  their  book.  Typewriting  Behavior: 

First,  the  sentences  are  dictated  as  wholes,  with 
capitals  and  punctuation  explained.  Then  the 
words  are  dictated,  perhaps  being  spelled  out  in 
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slow  rhythm  as  you  feel  for  the  keys  with  the 
carriage  pushed  out  to  the  end,  so  that  the 
machines  do  not  print. 

I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  whole  sentence  first  and  then  break¬ 
ing  it  up ;  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
would  not  give  the  learner  the  benefit  of 
having  built  up  speed  on  each  individual 
word  first.  I  prefer  to  teach  the  parts  of 
a  sentence  and  then  put  them  together. 

Moving  the  carriage  to  the  end  so  that  the 
machine  will  not  print  seems  useless,  too.  I 
do,  however,  agree  with  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  made  in  the  same  book;  "Direct  dic¬ 
tation  seems  more  restful  than  the  copy¬ 
book.” 

When  the  entire  keyboard  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  my  own  select  list  of  words,  I 
begin  dictating  the  Thorndike  list  of  the  500 
most  frequently  used  words.  (Any  other  list 
of  frequently  used  words  would  be  just  as 
good,  and  some  other  list  might  be  better.) 

After  dictating  about  three  minutes,  I 
give  the  pupils  a  brief  rest  period,  during 
which  I  give  them  a  few  finger  gymnastics, 
emphasizing  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
This  develops  dexterity;  the  pupils’  fingers 
become  adroit  sooner  than  without  such 
practice. 

After  this  interval,  I  write  a  word  on 
the  blackboard  and  instruct  the  pupils  to 
type  it  as  many  times  as  they  can  before  it  is 
erased.  During  this  time,  I  walk  through 
the  aisles  and  try  to  detect  and  correct  faulty 
typewriting  habits  that  the  pupils  may  be 
developing.  Of  course,  I  do  not  allow  much 
time  to  elapse  before  I  am  back  at  the  board 
with  another  word. 

After  following  this  procedure  for  several 
minutes,  I  dictate  a  short  sentence  made  up 
of  words  just  presented.  Such  a  sentence 
might  be  "It  is  he”  or  "She  is  here." 

At  the  next  rest  period,  the  pupils  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  original  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  words  practiced  up  to  this 
time.  This  is  composition  of  a  very  simple 
form. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  pupils 
should  be  writing  sentences  composed  of 
these  practiced  words  at  a  rate  of  thirty 
words  a  minute. 

TTie  procedure  given  above  leads  to  com- 


^  About  William  A,  Richards:  Head  of  the 
business-education  department,  Senior  High 
School,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Formerly 
at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  where  he  installed  a  com¬ 
mercial  department.  Degrees  from  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  College  and  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  Has  written  on  typewriting  for  the 
B.E.W.  before. 

position  on  the  machine  at  about  the  sixth 
week.  I  issue  textbooks  and  have  the  class 
begin  where  the  last  letter  of  the  keyboard  is 
presented,  provided  there  are  no  nonsense 
drills  at  that  point  in  the  b(X)k.  (I  never 
give  a  nonsense  drill.)  Much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  here  is  a  review  of  the  words  that  I  have 
used  in  dictation,  or  of  similar  words.  Pupils 
feel  that  they  are  making  very  rapid  progress 
by  going  so  hurriedly  over  this  book  mate¬ 
rial. 

Composition  is  given  at  the  first  part  of 
each  period,  followed  by  the  textbook  as¬ 
signment.  The  first  step  is  dictation,  which, 
as  1  said  before,  precedes  actual  original 
composition  and  causes  the  pupil  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  type  of  procedure  when  the 
more  constructive  part  comes. 

To  develop  composition,  I  begin  by  hav¬ 
ing  pupils  write  answers  to  questions.  Nat¬ 
urally,  these  questions  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult;  they  should  allow  the  pupil  gradually 
to  expand  his  thoughts  into  lengthy  answers. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  specific  objective  is 
that  of  teaching  composition. 

Typical  Questions  Typical  Ansuers 

1.  Is  it  raining?  1.  Yes. 

2.  Is  it  cold?  2.  Yes. 

3.  Is  it  cloudy?  3.  Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  4.  Eleven. 

5  and  6? 

5.  How  many  spaces  5.  One. 
after  a  comma? 

6.  How  many  spaces  6.  Two. 
after  a  period? 

7.  Are  you  tired?  7.  Yes. 

8.  Then  we  will  rest,  8.  We  are  very,  very 

provided  you  give  a  tired.  We  have  been 

reason,  in  several  working  hard.  We 

words,  why  you  have  been  writing 

should  rest.  fast.  Because  I  have 

had  a  hard  day. 
All  work  and  no 
rest  make  me  un¬ 
happy. 

Many  questions  similar  to  the  first  seven 
may  be  asked  after  the  alphabet  has  been 
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introduced.  This  procedure  would  last  until 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  week.  About 
the  eighth  week,  build  up  to  Question  8  by 
having  the  p>upils  typewrite  continuously, 
without  rest  periods.  Let  them  get  tired. 
Then  let  them  feel  that  they  have  won  a 
privilege — a  rest.  This  is  the  time  for 
Question  8. 

There  are  various  answers  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  this  question.  Some  of  the  better 
students  will  write  several  clever  lines, 
whereas  the  majority  of  the  class  may  be 
satisfied  with  one  line.  Sometimes  very  silly 
answers  are  given,  but  even  they  require 
some  thought  and  effort,  since  many  pupils 
are  not  accustomed  to  doing  much  construc¬ 
tive  thinking.  It  is  at  this  time  that  pupils 
really  begin  to  compose  if  they  have  been 
properly  prepared  for  it  beforehand. 

After  the  ninth  week,  when  the  pupil 
has  become  accustomed  to  putting  his 
thoughts  together,  have  each  person  write  a 
description  of  some  other  member  of  the 
class.  Have  the  descriptions  read  and  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  improving  and  expanding 
them — perhaps  of  putting  humor  into  the 
description.  Give  each  pupil  several  chances 
to  improve  his  description. 

1  have  never  observed  any  injured  feel¬ 
ings  over  this,  for  I  build  them  up  by  say¬ 
ing,  "If  you  can’t  say  something  g(X)d,  make 
up  something  and  tell  enough  so  we  will 
know  who  is  being  described.”  Here  is  one 
about  a  football  player  of  last  year: 

He’s  not  too  tall  and  not  too  fat; 

He’s  not  a  rat;  he’s  finer  than  that. 

He’s  as  fast  as  a  mail  train,  I  mean  on  the  field. 
He  can’t  jitterbug,  but  he  can  Virginia  Reel. 
Coach  says  he’s  good;  fans  say  he’s  better. 

But  when  he’s  typing,  he  can’t  hit  a  letter. 

The  last  statement  was  humorously  in¬ 
tended;  this  boy  was  a  better-than-average 
student. 

Many  pupils  confine  themselves  to  some 
brief  description  like  this:  "He  sits  near  the 
rear.  He  has  blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  and  is 
wearing  a  jitterbug  shirt  and  brown  trou¬ 
sers.” 

This  kind  of  description  leads  to  writing 
about  experiences,  places,  and  things. 

The  third  step  in  teaching  composihon  at 
the  typewriter  is  to  give  each  pupil  an  easy 


business  letter  to  answer  without  using  pen 
or  pencil. 

Pupils  are  instructed  on  correct  form  for 
letter  writing  and  are  given  some  idea  as  to 
what  might  be  put  into  the  letter,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  answer  in  any  way  they  de¬ 
sire. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  very,  very  poor, 
but  some  are  excellent.  The  following 
letter,  in  answer  to  a  solicitation  from  a 
hotel,  was  written  by  Miss  Evelyn  Showfety, 
who  could  write  40  words  a  minute  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  with  no  errors  and 
did  60,  70,  and  80  words  a  minute  at  the 
end  of  the  second  semester  with  very  few 
errors.  In  her  senior  year  she  was  my  part- 
time  secretary. 

Some  of  the  wording  could  be  improved, 
but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  excel¬ 
lent  work  for  a  high  school  pupil,  compos¬ 
ing  direct  on  the  machine. 

Senior  High  School 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

May  29,  1940 

Mr.  K.  L.  ’Warren 
Ocean  Grand  Hotel 
Collins  St. 

Miami,  Florida 
Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Your  invitation  to  spend  my  vacation  in  Florida 
arrived  as  I  was  pondering  over  the  question, 
’’Where  shall  I  go.^”  I  have  always  wished  to 
visit  Florida,  and  it  seems  that  the  opportune  time 
has  arrived,  especially  with  rates  as  low  as 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  person  per  day. 

One  room  will  be  sufficient,  as  my  wife  will 
be  the  only  one  accompanying  me  on  this  trip. 
I  would  very  much  like  for  this  room  to  be 
facing  the  ocean  on  37th  Street. 

Please  make  this  reservation  for  me,  and  until 
the  middle  of  July,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I  pass  out  many  letters  of  various  types 
to  be  answered  on  the  typewriter.  I  have 
some  of  the  answers  read  aloud.  Then  we 
take  the  best  ideas  in  each  letter,  substitute 
more  ideas,  and  write  one  good  letter  on 
the  blackboard,  for  the  pupils  to  copy.  Eng¬ 
lish,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and 
spelling  are  criticized  more  and  more  as  the 
ability  to  use  the  typewriter  is  developed. 

This  year  I  am  working  with  an  English 
teacher  who  has  a  very  slow  group  of  pupils 
who  will  be  in  her  English  classes  for  four 
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semesters.  They  are  in  what  we  call  “Spe¬ 
cial  English.” 

It  was  our  plan  that  all  the  pupils  in 
“Special  English”  should  take  typewriting 
with  me,  which  would  mean  a  double-period 
class  in  English  and  typewriting.  We 
planned  that  the  typewriting  period  would 
follow  the  English  period  and  that  the  in¬ 
structors  would  work  out  lesson  ^lans  to¬ 
gether.  I  was  to  have  the  pupils  prepare 
their  notes  at  the  typewriter,  making  para¬ 
graph  divisions. 

The  plan  called  for  rough-draft  copy  to 
be  written  directly  from  the  notes  in  the 
next  day’s  typewriting  class,  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  rough  draft  in  English  class  the 
day  after  that,  with  a  final  copy  of  the 
manuscript  being  made  later. 

This  is  being  written  during  the  eighth 
week  of  the  semester  in  which  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  use  a  modified  form  of  this  plan. 
Not  all  the  students  in  typewriting  are  in 
the  same  English  class,  and  not  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  English  class  are  in  typewriting. 
We  are  working  on  the  idea  with  about  half 
the  class.  This  is  proving  definitely  helpful 
to  the  English  students,  and  they  are  produc¬ 
ing  better  work  and  more  of  it.  The  typing 
students  feel  that  they  are  producing  and 
accomplishing  something.  Even  if  this  is 
the  only  result,  the  result  is  worth  the  effort. 

Most  of  the  time  during  those  eight 
weeks  has  been  spent,  of  course,  in  bringing 
the  pupils  to  the  point  at  which  they  can 
type  the  English  assignments.  I  believe  the 
correlation  would  be  more  effective,  as  far 
as  English  is  concerned,  if  the  typewriting 
students  were  second-semester  typewriting 
students.  Since  we  offer  personal  typewrit¬ 
ing  for  one  semester,  we  are  trying  it  with 
a  beginning  typewriting  class.  The  better 
students  do  very  well,  but  the  poor  students 
are  handicapped  with  some  of  the  material 
that  is  to  be  typed  for  English.  The  more 
skillful  we  can  train  our  typists  to  be  before 
they  have  to  do  much  English  work,  the 
more  successful  the  system  will  be.  We  find 
that  having  both  classes  begin  at  the  same 
time  means  that  some  time  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  pupils  can  do  the  English  work  on 
the  typewriter. 

1  believe  this  idea  is  worth  mentioning, 


because  some  enthusiastic  teacher  may  read 
about  it,  {Mck  up  the  idea,  and  perhaps  do » 
good  piece  of  work. 

The  climax  in  the  teaching  of  composi¬ 
tion  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  pupib’ 
own  term  papers,  notebooks,  and  outlines 
for  their  work  in  other  classes.  At  this 
stage,  pupils  will  realize  the  value  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  the  typewriter  for  all  woric 
from  scratch  form  to  the  finished  product. 
They  will  also  be  developing  the  ability  to 
compose  at  the  machine. 

If  a  typewriting  room  is  available,  the 
majority  of  pupils  and  all  students  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do  much 
of  their  personal  work  during  their  study 
periods.  During  the  school  day,  at  tl^ 
period  convenient  for  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils,  such  a  room  should  be  provided. 

In  our  school  of  more  than  1,800  pupils, 
we  allow  work  of  this  type  to  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  activity  period  by  all  whose  time  is 
not  otherwise  assigned.  This  arrangement 
is  accomplished  by  the  pupil’s  obtaining  a 
note  from  one  of  the  typewriting  instructon 
permitting  him  to  use  the  room  at  this 
period.  The  work  is  supervised  by  one  type¬ 
writing  instructor  and  two  advanced  stu¬ 
dents.  This  period  attracts  about  seventy 
pupils.  Any  pupil  who  uses  his  time  unsat¬ 
isfactorily  forfeits  his  note  of  admission. 

Comments  on 
Mr.  Richards’  Article 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

IT  has  always  been  a  source  of  amazement 
to  me  that,  as  Mr.  Richards  says,  “many 
good  typists  do  much  of  their  composing  in 
longhand  before  attempting  to  write  it  at 
the  typewriter.”  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  the  point  in  doing  things  the  hard  way, 
but  perhaps  composing  at  the  machine  is  the 
hard  way  for  one  who  has  not  practiced  it. 

At  first,  I  timidly  questioned  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards’  suggestion  that  each  pupil  write,  direct 
on  the  machine,  a  description  of  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class.  This  plan,  Mr.  Richards 
assures  us,  has  no  bad  effects  and  produces 
no  hurt  feelings.  I  studied  typewriting  un¬ 
der  the  perfect-copy  system,  however,  and 
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most  of  the  time  we  were  all  in  a  state  just 
one  step  removed  from  homicidal  mania.  If 
1  had  been  assigned  to  write  a  description  of 
one  of  my  fellow  students  in  that  class,  one 
or  both  of  us  would  have  got  sent  to  the 
principal’s  office  when  it  was  over. 

Our  teacher  never  assigned  anything,  any¬ 
way — she  had  to  teach  a  bookkeeping  class 
during  our  typing  period.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  other  typing  pupils  did,  but  I 
wrote  my  themes  and  history  outlines  and, 
occasionally,  a  little  poetry.  This  typing 
for  personal  use  was  recognized  but  not  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  instructor. 

One  point  that  Mr.  Richards  has  not 
stressed  is  the  objective  of  the  course  in  com¬ 
posing  at  the  typewriter.  On  the  objective 
would  depend  the  entire  conduct  of  such  a 
course.  Mr.  Richards  teaches  it  for  personal 
use. 

If  the  objective  were  to  make  a  business 
typist  more  versatile — that  is,  to  train  a 
stenographer  to  compose  mailable  letters  on 
the  typewriter — the  training  would  probably 
be  very  different.  Suppose  the  student  were 
never  going  to  want  to  do  more  with  his 
training  than  write  brief,  mailable,  routine 
letters,  saying,  "Mr.  X  has  gone  to  Chicago 
but  will  answer  your  questions  when  he  re¬ 
turns.’’  Such  a  student  should  be  trained 
for  accuracy  and  speed ;  he  should  aim  at 
writing  acceptably. 

f  But  doing  a  thing  acceptably  is  not  al- 
I  ways  the  same  as  doing  it  well.  Let  us 
I  think,  now,  about  another  objective — making 
I  composition  quicker  and  easier  for  persons 
i  who  are  going  to  write  anyway,  even  if 
I  they  have  to  use  a  chisel.  Their  rough  draft 
!  can  be  very  rough;  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
{  mailable.  It  should  always  be  double-spaced, 
I  to  leave  room  for  changes,  and  it  should 
j  always  be  retyped  after  revision.  The  em- 
i  phasis  would  be  on  good  w’riting  rather  than 

Ion  mailable  typing. 

If  rough  drafts  are  discouraged,  while 
first  drafts  are  accepted,  students  will  let 
poor  composition  go  through,  unrevised  and 
uncorrected,  in  order  to  save  retyping.  The 
writer  who  is  going  to  use  the  typewriter 
to  convey  thoughts,  as  well  as  facts,  should 
fit  encouraged  to  revise  and  retype. 


One  word  of  warning:  A  strange  thing 
has  happened  to  me  during  the  years  in 
which  I  have  been  composing  at  the  type¬ 
writer.  I,  who  was  Miss  Murphy’s  pride 
and  joy  in  spelling  bees  in  the  eighth  grade 
back  in  Whitefish,  Montana,  actually  can’t 
spell  now  except  with  the  typewriter.  My 
spelling  memory  is  no  longer  visual,  but 
motor.  But  I  have  two  portables  at  home 
and  a  standard  machine  at  the  office,  so 
what  does  it  matter? 

- if - 

TWO  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  EX¬ 
PERTS,  Guy  Daniels  and  William  E. 
Haines,  have  accepted  temporary  appoint¬ 
ments  to  assist  with 
business  -  education 
phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense 
T  r  a  i  n  i  ng  program. 
Mr.  Daniels  report¬ 
ed  for  duty  i  n 
Washington,  D.  C., 
on  May  1 ;  and  Mr. 
Haines,  on  May  7. 

Guy  Daniels  is 
head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department 
of  Benjamin  Bosse 
High  School,  Evansville,  Indiana.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  (formerly  the  N.C.T.F.), 
and  is  an  educator  of  broad  experience. 

William  E.  Haines  is  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  Wilmington  (Dela¬ 
ware)  Public  Schools  and  is  editor  of  the 
co-operative  secretarial  practice  department 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  His 
picture  appears  on  page  888  of  this  issue. 

Elvin  S.  Eyster  and  N.  Birss  Curtis  ac¬ 
cepted  similar  appointments  a  few  months 
ago.  B.  Frank  Kyker  is  chief  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Service  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Ernest  a.  ZELLIOT,  director  of  business 
education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  teach 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  the  full  summer 
session  and  will  assist  in  a  special  seminar  at 
Harvard  University  during  the  first  two  weeks 
in  August. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 

Classified  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
According  to  the  Chapters  in  the  Gregg  Shorthapid  Manual 


This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment 
was  published  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  January,  1941,  contains 
the  6,000  stenograf^ically  useful  words 
from  the  famous  Horn  list  of  the  "10,000 
Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing.” 
The  omissions  represent  words  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  nonbusiness  words  or  derivatives 
offering  no  difficulty.  Among  the  sources 
of  the  original  list  were  at  least  1,593,292 


words  of  business  letters  and  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  recommendation. 

The  entry  9  astonish,  for  example,  means 
that  astonish  is  in  the  ninth  thousand  in 
order  of  frequency  in  the  entire  list  of  A 
Basic  Writing  Vocabulary — 10,000  W'ords 
Alost  Commonly  Used  in  Writing. 

The  unit  and  paragraph  numbers  shown 
are  those  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Aianual. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Unit  19 

11  153 

Ten 

9  astonish 

7  astonished 
10  astonishment 

1  attend 

3  attendance 

2  attended 
10  attends 

6  attentive 
2  bulletin 

6  bulletins 

7  contend 

5  contented 
7  contention 
5  continent 
10  continental 

7  contingent 

8  continuance 
7  continuation 

1  continue 

2  continued 

5  continuous 

10  continuously 

3  cotton 

7  destiny 

4  discontinue 
2  distance 

10  distances 

5  distant 

6  eaten 

2  extension 
2  gotten 

8  hesitancy 
10  itinerary 
10  latent 

7  lieutenant 

6  maintenance 

7  monotonous 


8  monotony 

9  mutton 
10  obstinate 

7  opportune 
10  platinum 

7  pretense 

9  quarantine 

5  satin 

4  straighten 
9  tangible 

8  tenant 

6  tend 

3  tender 

9  tendered 

9  tenderly 

8  tenderness 

6  tentative 

9  threaten 
1  tonight 

1  written 

Den 

8  abundance 

9  coincidence 

2  danger 
9  dangers 

-4  deny 

2  evidence 

10  evidenced 
9  expediency 

8  expedient 

7  guidance 

9  hardened 

6  hidden 

10  ingredients 

7  obedience 
7  presidency 

4  residence 
9  ridden 

3  sudden 

4  tendency 

5  wooden 


Tern 

8  anatomy 
2  attempt 
4  attempted 

8  autumn 
2  bottom 

9  contemporary 
6  contempt 

8  contemptible 
6  esteem 

2  estimate 
4  estimated 

8  intimated 
1  item 

3  itemized 

6  legitimate 

10  stimulus 

9  temperament 

4  temporarily 

3  temporary 
8  tempt 

5  tempted 

4  timber 

7  timid 

10  tomato 

Dem 

1  academic 

6  academy 

8  condemn 

6  dimensions 
10  diminished 

7  epidemic 
3  freedom 

5  kingdom 
3  madam 

3  medium 
10  radium 
10  redeem 

9  redemption 
3  seldom 


4  wisdom 

Unit  19 

H  155 

5  attain 

6  attained 
3  contain 

2  contained 
(156) 

9  detain 

3  maintain 

5  maintained 
2  obtain 

7  obtainable 
2  obtained 

2  retain 
5  retained 
(156) 

7  sustain 

Unit  19 

H  156 

2  contained 
(155) 

2  content 
7  contentmont 
9  discontent 
2  extent 
5  intense 
7  intensely 

10  intent 

2  intention 

9  intentionally 

4  intimate 

7  intimately 

3  patent 

5  retained 
(155) 

3  sentence 


Unit  20 
H  161 

6  adjourn 

3  adjourned 

3  burn 

4  burned 

8  burner 

5  burnt 

2  chairman 

9  chairmen 

7  charitable 

9  charmed 

6  chart 

7  charter 

8  converted 

10  cupboard 

7  divert 

5  expert 
10  fertilizer 
10  impaired 

8  imperative 

3  journey 
10  journeys 

2  pardon 
1  period 

4  pertaining 

3  repaired 
7  spared 

10  stubborn 

7  varnish 

Unit  20 

^  163 

8  alert 

1  card 
7  cart 

6  carton 
10  cartoon 

4  courteous 

2  courtesy 


4  curtain 
10  discarded 
2  garden 

2  guarantee 

9  guarantees 

3  guard 

8  guarded 

2  guardian 

9  inheritance 

10  lard 

3  merit 
2  skirt 

4  smart 

1  standard 

9  standardized 
6  standards 

Unit  20 

!f  164 

5  absurd 

9  absurdity 
8  assert 

8  assertion 

5  blizzard 

6  ceremony 

2  concern 

3  concert 

4  desert 

10  desertion 
10  discern 

9  exert 

9  exertion 

8  hazard 

5  insert 

9  insertion 
4  research 
3  search 

8  serge 
3  sermon 
8  surgeon 
10  surgery 
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9  surmise 

5  tliermometer 
1  third 

Unit  20 

r  165 
Ar 

6  alarm 

8  alarmed 

6  argue 

10  cargo 

8  enlarge 
10  enlargement 

1  large 

3  largely 

2  larger 
5  march 

5  margin 

Er 

8  affirmative 

3  ascertain 

1  certain 

7  certainty 

4  circle 

4  confirm 

9  conservation 

6  conservative 
9  ct)nserve 

2  conversation 

7  conversations 
9  converse 

3  deserve 
9  emerge 
2  firm 

1  learn 

2  learned 

9  nervousness 

10  preservation 

4  preserve 

5  reservation 
10  reservations 

3  reserve 

3  reverse 

4  servant 
1  serve 

1  service 
10  serviceable 
3  southern 
10  stern 


4  surface 

5  surplus 
2  surprise 
4  survey 

2  term 

8  terminal 
10  terminate 
1  turn 
1  turned 
4  uncertain 

8  uncertainty 
7  universities 

4  urgent 

7  urgently 

Or 

9  abnormal 

7  aboard 

8  absorb 

7  absorbed 

8  adorn 

6  assorted 

3  assortment 
6  award 

1  board 
10  boarder 

5  border 

9  borders 

4  cord 

3  cordially 
9  corduroy 

2  corner 
2  court 

9  davenport 
9  escort 

4  export 

6  import 

8  imported 

7  indorse 

5  indorsed 

5  indorsement 

6  indorsements 

7  landlord 
2  normal 

2  north 

3  northern 

8  ordeal 

6  ordinance 
6  organdie 

10  organic 

9  ornament 


9  ornaments 
8  popcorn 

5  port 

8  portable 
8  porter 
8  portfolio 

6  quart 

2  quarter 

6  quarterly 
5  resort 

8  resource 

5  resources 

7  scorn 

1  sort 

3  source 

8  stormy 
10  sworn 
10  tornado 

2  toward 

6  ward 

7  wardrobe 

1  warm 

6  warmth 
6  warn 

3  warrant 

2  worry 
2  worse 
2  worst 

1  worth 

Unit  20 
If  166 

2  attorney 

4  attorneys 

3  eastern 
6  lantern 
2  modern 
2  pattern 
2  western 

Unit  20 
II  168 

2  bother 

3  farther 

8  feather 

4  gather 

4  gathered 

5  hitherto 
2  leather 


2  neither 

1  weather 

Unit  21 

H  170 
For,  Fore 

2  afford 

7  aforesaid 

2  comfort 

3  comfortable 
7  comfortably 

7  forbid 
10  forecast 
10  forego 

8  forehead 

2  foreign 

7  foreigners 

6  foreman 

7  foremost 
7  foresee 

10  forethought 

3  forever 

1  forget 

2  forgive 

2  forgot 

7  formidable 

3  fortunate 
3  fortune 

5  uncomfort¬ 
able 

3  unfortunate 

Fur 

4  furnace 

1  furnish 

9  furnishes 

7  furnishings 

2  furniture 

Ful 

1  beautiful 
1  careful 

3  cheerful 

6  cheerfully 

8  cheerfulness 
10  deceitful 

9  dutiful 
8  eventful 

4  faithful 


10  forceful 
10  forgetful 

6  graceful 

9  gracefully 
3  grateful 

7  gratefully 

7  handful 
10  harmful 

10  healthful 

3  helpful 

10  helpfulness 

4  hopeful 
9  joyful 

8  lawful 
10  manfully 

8  needful 

9  painfully 
6  peaceful 

6  pitiful 
10  playful 

7  plentiful 
4  powerful 

10  rightfully 
10  shameful 

9  shamefully 
9  skillful 

2  successful 

3  thankful 

4  thoughtful 

6  thoughtful¬ 
ness 

7  truthful 

8  truthfully 
10  uneventful 

7  ungrateful 

9  unlawful 

7  unsuccessful 
2  useful 
6  usefulness 
1  wonderful 
6  youthful 

ify 

4  certified 
9  certify 

5  dignified 

6  gratified 
9  gratify 

7  identify 
9  modify 

10  mortified 


2  notify 
9  simplify 
8  testify 
6  verify 

Self 

2  herself 

1  himself 

2  itself 

1  myself 
1  yourself 

Selves 

1  ourselves 

2  themselves 

4  yourselves 

Age 

2  average 
6  baggage 

10  bandage 
6  breakage 

6  cabbage 

8  cartage 

3  courage 
3  damage 

7  discourage 

5  discouraged 

9  drainage 

7  drayage 

5  encourage 

5  encourage¬ 
ment 

10  images 
9  luggage 

3  manage 

1  manager 

6  managers 

2  message 
6  mileage 
1  package 

4  passage 

6  passages 

3  patronage 

4  percentage 

8  salvage 
10  sausage 

3  storage 

5  tonnage 

7  usage 

8  villages 


(To  be  continued  in  September) 


HE  PERSONNEL  GROUP  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
recently  published,  in  a  mimeographed  book 
of  60  pages,  the  proceedings  of  its  third  an¬ 
nual  Retailer-Retail  Teacher  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  January.  This  report 
contains  a  condensed  summary  of  the  speeches 
and  discussion  on  distributive  education  as 
applied  to  retailing. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  at  50 
cents  each.  Order  from  George  Plant,  man¬ 
ager,  Personnel  Group,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

JUNE,  1941 


Dr.  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  element¬ 
ary  school  principal  in  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  and  a  well-known  author  of  business- 
education  texts,  will  teach  a  course  in  "Or¬ 
ganization  of  Curriculum  Materials  in  Book¬ 
keeping”  in  the  University  of  Florida  sum¬ 
mer  session,  July  7  to  23. 


UJALF  A  MILLION  persons  took  part  last 
m  year  in  public  forums  sponsored  by  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  talk  over  problems  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  the  nation. 
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School  Job  Clinics  Produce  Results 

No.  10  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  Series 
SIDNEY  and  MARY  EDLUND 


The  application  of  the  techniques  of  the 
Man  Marketing  Clinic  produces  tangi¬ 
ble  results  in  high  schools,  business  schools, 
professional  schools,  and  colleges. 

In  the  high  school  at  Stamford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  for  example,  nearly  six  hundred  seniors 
attended  our  Job  Clinic.  They  were  divided 
into  twelve  groups  of  about  fifty  students 
each.  For  four  months  we  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  each  group  for  one  period  every  other 
week.  That  makes  eight  sessions  for  each 
group.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  session,  we 
asked  the  students  in  one  average  and  one 
excellent  class  to  write  down,  in  a  sentence 
or  two,  what  they  were  getting  out  of  the 
course,  if  anything.  We  asked  them  not  to 
sign  their  names  and  not  to  hesitate  to  say 
so  if  they  were  getting  nothing  at  all. 

Here  are  typical  comments ; 

I  have  begun  to  realize  just  what  qualities  I 
need  and  how  to  prove  I  have  them  to  anyone 
trying  to  find  out  about  me.  I  have  also  thought 
more  about  a  summer  job  and  what  type  would 
be  helpful  before  entering  a  nursing  school  in 
the  fall.  .  .  . 

It  has  aided  me  in  deciding  on  my  life’s  w’orl: 
by  enabling  me  to  find  out  my  hidden  assets.  It 
has  given  me  confidence  that  w’hen  the  time  comes 
I  will  be  able  to  face  an  interview  successfully.  .  . . 

I  have  learned  how  to  prepare  for  an  interview, 
also  to  bring  out  hidden  assets.  .  .  . 

It  has  made  me  think  a  great  deal  more  about 
my  future  plans  than  1  had  before.  .  .  . 

What  I  got  most  out  of  the  course  is  a  new 
idea  how  to  get  a  job.  Tlie  initiative  I  need  to 
get  the  job  must  necessarily  come  from  myself, 
and  the  course  has  shown  me  how  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

I  got  an  idea  how  to  look  for  a  job,  and  what 
to  expect  once  inside  the  employer’s  office.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  lot  of  practical  ideas  for  an  approach, 
and  have  gained  confidence  in  getting  a  job.  The 
whole  thing  seems  more  tangible  to  me,  and  some¬ 
thing  I  can  really  work  out.  .  .  . 

Not  all  students  commented  favorably. 
There  were  four  members  of  the  average 
class  who  stated  they  were  getting  little  or 
nothing  out  of  the  course.  There  were  five 


comments  in  each  class  indicating  both  good 
and  bad  reactions.  For  example: 

I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct 
yourself  during  an  interview,  but  otherwise  unless 
you  really  expect  to  have  to  go  through  all  this 
when  you  get  a  job,  I  see  no  need  for  this  course. 

Although  there  were  so  few  negative 
viewpoints,  we  feel  sure  that  they  could  be 
materially  reduced,  another  year,  by  making 
the  course  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum, 
with  credit  for  completing  assignments. 

There  was  little  comment  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  concerning  the  perplexing  problem  of 
choosing  their  fields  of  work.  All  through 
the  course  their  job-getting  plans  were 
pointed  towards  specific  jobs.  Whether  they 
were  analyzing  their  assets,  writing  letters  to 
get  leads,  practicing  interviews,  answering 
ads,  or  planning  follow-ups  after  an  inter¬ 
view,  the  exercise  was  never  theoretical. 

If  they  had  a  chosen  vcKation,  they  di¬ 
rected  their  efforts  toward  specific  jobs  in 
that  field;  if  not,  they  directed  their  efforts 
toward  jobs  in  fields  they  might  consider 
entering.  In  weighing  the  opportunities  in 
various  fields,  the  requirements  for  starting 
jobs  in  those  fields,  and  their  own  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  those  jobs,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  their  vocational  objectives  clearer — 
some  consciously,  others  scarcely  realizing  it. 

Today,  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  seniors 
are  planning  how'  they  can  soon  be  of  service 
in  specific  fields  or  how  their  additional 
studies  can  help  them  to  become  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  life  and  for  work  in  specific  fields. 

Stamford  High  School  has  not  had  a  vo¬ 
cational  counselor.  The  vocational  help  the 
students  have  had  in  the  past  was  supplied 
by  an  understanding  principal,  Edward 
Smith;  by  his  teachers;  and  by  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  in  the  school  system.  The  staff  has 
given  unusual  co-operation.  Almost  always, 
teachers  have  been  present  in  our  classes; 
many  have  attended  frequently. 
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While  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in 
helping  these  young  people  with  their  vo¬ 
cational  problems,  we  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  work  we  have  done  with 
any  pupil  has  been  accomplished  in  eight 
periods,  plus  several  evening  clinics  attended 
by  some  of  the  students  and  by  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  people.  At  this  rate, 
a  single  competent  person  working  five  days 
a  week  for  the  full  school  year  could  just  as 
e^ectively  reach  ^,000  seniors.  Naturally, 
smaller  classes  would  probably  be  more  ef¬ 
fective,  if  there  were  time  to  hold  the  addi¬ 
tional  meetings  that  such  a  division  would 
necessitate. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  such  numbers  of 
students  only  by  the  application  of  tech¬ 
niques  similar  to  those  developed  in  the 
Man  Marketing  Clinics.  The  individual  con¬ 
ference  method  reaches  too  few.  Naturally, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  devote  more  time  to 
individuals  outside  the  classes,  but  there  are 
few  schools  that  can  get  large  enough  ap¬ 
propriations  to  make  this  possible.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  problems  are  solved  better  in 
groups. 

One  Result  of  the  Clinic 

Some  of  the  Stamford  students  have  al¬ 
ready  put  their  job  campaigns  to  use.  We 
have  changed  the  identifying  names  in  the 
following  letter,  but  otherwise  it  is  quoted 
just  as  it  went  out. 

De.'ir  Mr.  Hoskins: 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  the  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company’s  plant  and  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  I  saw  there.  I  am  now  looking  for 
employment,  and  would  very  much  like  it  to  be 
in  your  concern. 

I  understand  you  have  use  for  a  number  of 
young  men  in  routine  work  in  your  chemical 
engineering  division,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel 
that  the  experience  I  would  obtain  would  be  of 
great  value  to  me  in  the  future. 

1  am  a  senior  in  the  college-preparatory  course 
of  Stamford  High  School.  My  grades  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  have  been  among  the  best, 
and  in  chemistry  I  ranked  twelfth  in  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
can  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  your  organization. 

Will  you  suggest  a  convenient  time  for  me  to 
call.? 

Sincerely  yours. 

You  could  perhaps  improve  many  points 
in  this  letter,  but  the  head  of  the  chemical 


Mary  Edlund 


Sidney  Edlund 


Sidney  Edlund  heads  a  firm  of  business  con¬ 
sultants  and  is  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Man 
Marketing  Clinic.  Mary  Edlund  is  co-author 
with  him  of  Pick  Your  Job — and  Land  It!  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall)  and  a  director  of  the  Man  Marketing 
Clinic. 


engineering  division  of  one  of  our  great 
companies  found  it  interesting  enough  to 
look  up  the  young  man’s  telephone  number 
(which  the  letter  had  failed  to  give)  and 
invite  him  to  call.  At  the  interview  he  of¬ 
fered  the  young  man  the  kind  of  job  he 
wanted. 

We  were  also  asked,  by  Louis  A.  Rice, 
principal,  to  conduct  job  clinics  at  the  Pack¬ 
ard  School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  private  business  schools  in  New 
York  City.  Here,  several  of  the  teachers 
attended  and  later  conducted  similar  courses. 
We  asked  for  unsigned  comments  from  the 
students  in  a  course  that  was  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  by  a  member  of  the  school  staff.  The 
students  here  were  serious  about  their  jobs 
and  had  more  background  than  many  of  the 
high  school  students.  There  was  but  one 
negative  comment.  These  are  typical: 

It  has  helped  me  to  understand  the  job  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City;  and  that  there  is  more 
to  getting  a  job  than  I  had  ever  thought.  It  hai 
also  given  me  the  pleasure  of  making  a  portfolio, 
which  was  a  horrible  thought  at  first,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  fun.  .  .  . 

I  have  gotten  a  better  appreciation  of  what  it 
is  to  look  for  a  pt)sition.  Also  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  average  employer  wants.  I  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  better  than  average  chance 
of  getting  the  job  you  want  for  those  who  set 
about  it  and  really  try.  This  last  seems  most 
important  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  feel  it  will 
mean  much  more  as  time  goes  on  and  I  am  after 
some  particular  job  that  I  want  very  much. 


Through  arrangements  made  with  Miss  Ju¬ 
lia  Coburn,  of  the  Tobe-Coburn  School  for 
Fashion  Careers,  in  New  York  City,  we  held 
four  meetings  of  two  periods  each,  with  all 
students  attending.  Here  we  were  work¬ 
ing  with  a  highly  selected  group  of  young 
women.  At  the  fourth  session  every  student 
submitted  a  portfolio  that  could  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  her  job  campaign.  Some  were 
brief  selling  instruments  of  four  pages; 
some  were  the  scrap-book  type,  containing 
samples,  covering  many  pages. 

We  asked  the  class  what  they  had  learned 
from  this  assignment.  The  first  to  answer 
said,  *' Although  I  knew  what  kind  of  work 
I  wanted  to  do,  the  making  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion  helped  clarify  my  objectives,  helped  me 
to  understand  better  what  I  have  of  value 
^or  prospective  employers.” 

We  have  literally  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  telling  us  how  campaigns  such  as 
those  we  have  described  in  this  series  of 
articles  have  helped  them  to  get  the  jobs 
they  wanted — sometimes  jobs  they  had  lit¬ 
tle  expectation  of  landing  until  they  began 
to  plan  adequately. 

At  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
■sylvania,  at  the  request  of  President  Marts, 


we  met  with  a  group  of  students  who  wished 
to  know  how  to  plan  campaigns  to  get  the 
jobs  they  wanted.  Later,  when  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  such  tentative  campaigns,  we  returned 
to  hold  a  Man  Marketing  Clinic,  where  all 
present  were  invited  to  offer  constructive 
criticisms  on  each  case  considered.  One  of 
those  campaigns  was  later  directed  to  twelve 
prospects  and  brought  requests  for  inter¬ 
views  from  all  twelve.  A  number  of  other 
campaigns  had  gratifying  results.  I 

This  year,  the  Job  Clinic  at  Bucknell  has 
been  made  a  regular  part  of  the  salesman¬ 
ship  classes  for  seniors  and  juniors,  under 
Dr.  Edward  Cornelius.  Each  student  pre¬ 
pared  a  tentative  campaign  to  assist  him  to 
get  the  kind  of  job  he  wants.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  these  students  for 
constructive  criticism  of  their  campaigns.  It 
was  obvious  that,  as  a  result  of  their  plan¬ 
ning,  the)’  had  become  much  better  prepared 
to  land  the  jobs  they  wanted. 

[//  you  have  used  the  articles  in  the  Edlund 
series,  which  has  been  running  since  September, 
1939,  in  the  B.E.W.,  the  authors  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  comments.  If  you  need  further  help 
in  planning  a  Man  Marketing  Clinic  for  your 
school,  write  to  Sidney  Edlund,  Riverside, 
Connecticut.'] 


Arizona  CoiTesjX)ndence  Courses  New  Jersey  Graduate  Survey 


CL.  MICHAEL,  head  of  the  commercial 
*  department  of  Phoenix  Union  High 
School,  Arizona,  has  been  directing  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  for  twenty  years  and  is  as 
keenly  enthusiastic  now  as  when  he  began. 
For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Michael  has 
been  director  of  correspondence  courses  for 
the  state  of  Arizona.  He  began  by  teaching 
shorthand  and  typewriting  by  mail,  writing 
his  own  assignments  and  trying  them  out  on 
students. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  regular  high 
school  faculty  are  now  correspondence  in¬ 
structors.  They  prepare  their  own  assign¬ 
ments  and  receive  their  salary  from  the  tuition 
fees.  The  courses  now  offered  include  ten 
commercial  subjects,  four  years  of  English, 
three  mathematics  courses,  history,  civics, 
Spanish,  Latin,  and  French. 

Students  in  any  state  may  enroll.  Mr. 
Michael  welcomes  inquiries  about  the  courses 
offered.  He  may  be  addressed  at  his  school. 


According  to  a  report  issued  by 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  assistant  in  second¬ 
ary  education.  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  percentage  of  New 
Jersey  high  school  graduates  entering  arts  col¬ 
leges  has  decreased  since  1935  and  the  per¬ 
centage  entering  office  and  store  work  has 
increased.  Unemployment  has  fluctuated, 
from  17.7  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1935, 
through  20.5  per  cent  of  the  1938  class  and 
18.5  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1939,  to  15.6  per 
cent  of  those  who  graduated  in  1940. 

Of  the  1939-1940  graduates  of  the  business 
curriculum,  22.8  per  cent  entered  office  posi¬ 
tions,  8.9  entered  store  positions,  7  per  cent 
entered  private  business  schools,  and  21.3 
per  cent  were  not  yet  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey. 

Graduates  of  the  business  curriculum  in 
1939-1940  constituted  63.7  per  cent  of  those 
who  went  into  office  work  and  42.9  per  cent 
of  the  unemployed. 
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A  Beginning  Lesson 
In  Bookkeeping 


DWIGHT  H.  DILLEY 


TUACHER.  Boys  and  girls,  may  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  gives  us  all 
kinds  of  services — services  that  are  so  com¬ 
mon  that  we  often  take  them  for  granted, 
yet  if  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  them  we 
would  live  in  fear  of  the  future.  One  of 
these  services  is  free  education.  Can  you 
name  other  Government  services.^ 

Students.  Roads,  hospitals,  police  pro¬ 
tection,  courts. 

Te.^cher.  How  does  the  Government  get 
the  money  to  maintain  these  services? 
Students.  By  taxation. 

Teacher.  What  is  taxed? 

Students.  Property,  sales,  income,  and 
salaries. 

Teacher.  Since  these  items  are  taxed,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  professional  man  or 
businessman  keep  a  record  of  his  income, 
his  profits,  the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  the 
value  of  his  property.  Otherwise,  he  would 
not  know  how  much  to  pay  the  Government 
in  taxes.  From  the  standpoint  of  taxation, 
then,  it  is  important  that  records  be  kept  in 
a  systematic  manner  so  that  accurate  reports 
to  the  Government  may  be  made  from  those 
records. 

Such  reports  cannot  be  accurate  unless  a 
record  of  every  penny  taken  in  and  paid 
out,  every  sale,  every  purchase  of  property, 
is  kept  in  a  systematic  manner.  This  is  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  bookkeeping. 
Bookkeeping  is  the  systematic  recording  of 
business  transactions. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  keeping  rec¬ 
ords.  Suppose  your  business  increased  and 
you  decided  to  take  in  a  partner.  When  sell¬ 
ing  the  partner  a  part  interest,  would  you 


not  have  to  know  the  exact  worth  of  it? 

Suppose  you  need  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  run  your  business  for  a  time. 
Would  the  lender  want  to  know  whether 
you  have  been  paying  your  debts,  and  how 
much  the  business  is  worth,  before  lending 
money?  Yes,  before  you  could  borrow, 
these  things  would  have  to  be  revealed 
through  your  records. 

Every  businessman  wants  to  know  how 
much  profit  he  makes,  to  compare  this  profit 
with  former  years,  and  to  know  the  reason 
for  the  increase  or  decrease  in  profits.  How 
can  this  be  done  without  records? 

Suppose  a  businessman  doubles  his  adver¬ 
tising  the  second  year  in  business,  but  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  profits.  Every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal,  the  comparison  re¬ 
veals  that  the  advertising  cost  increases  have 
brought  no  results. 

Only  by  maintaining  records  from  which 
such  comparisons  may  be  made  can  the  busi¬ 
nessman  know  his  profits  or  losses  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

This  year  you  are  going  to  learn  how  to 
keep  books  so  as  to  provide  the  businessman 
or  yourself  with  these  necessary  records. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  going  into  the 
grocery  business.  What  are  some  of  the 
items  we  would  have  to  possess? 

Students.  A  building,  equipment,  land, 
groceries,  clerks,  customers,  cash. 

Teacher  {places  these  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  mentioned).  Of  those  items,  is 
there  any  one  of  them  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  own? 

Students,  We  don’t  own  the  clerks. 

Teacher.  True,  We  will  strike  those  out 
of  the  list. 
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Students.  We  don’t  own  the  customers. 

Teacher.  That’s  right.  But  for  the  time 
being  I’m  leaving  the  customers  on  our 
list.  Are  there  any  other  items  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  own? 

Students.  No. 

Teacher.  Now  I  will  explain  why  I  left 
the  customers  on  our  list.  In  bookkeeping, 
when  we  speak  of  customers,  we  mean 
charge  customers — those  who  pay  some  time 
after  they  buy.  Such  a  customer  orders  mer¬ 
chandise  and  walks  out  with  it.  Has  he 
given  us  anything  in  return  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  time? 

Students.  He  gave  us  his  promise  to  pay. 

Teacher.  Yes,  we  have  that  promise. 
That  promise  is  valuable;  we  can  legally  col¬ 
lect  the  amount  of  the  promise  in  cash.  So, 
in  the  case  of  a  charge  customer,  there  is 
something  that  we  own.  We  own  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  us  later.  We  call  such  a  promise 
from  others  an  Account  Receivable.  When 
we  say  our  Accounts  Receivable  amount  to 
so  much,  we  mean  that  we  have  promises 
from  customers  amounting  to  that  much. 

These  items,  then — cash,  merchandise. 
Accounts  Receivable,  equipment,  buildings, 
and  land — are  things  of  value  that  we  own. 
The  bookkeeping  term  for  these  items  is 
assets. 

(Teacher  places  the  word  assets*’  as  the 
heading  of  the  list  on  the  hoard.') 

If  we  have  $1,000  cash,  $3,000  worth  of 
merchandise.  Accounts  Receivable  of  $800, 
equipment  worth  $1,500,  buildings  worth 
$2,400,  and  land  worth  $1,000,  we  have 
total  assets  of  $9,700. 

(Teacher  places  the  figures  after  each 
item  on  the  list  and  totals  them.) 

Now  if  we  are  in  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  where  do  we  get  the  groceries  to  sell 
to  the  public.^ 

Students.  From  the  wholesaler. 

Teacher.  When  we  buy  from  the  whole¬ 
saler,  we  may  buy  on  time.  When  we  buy 
on  time,  we  give  our  wholesaler  our  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  later.  He  is  known  to  us  as  an 
account  we  have  to  pay.  We  call  him  an 
Account  Payable.  ^JC^en  we  buy  on  time 
we  have  gone  into  debt;  we  owe  that  much. 
Accounts  Payable,  then,  is  one  of  the  debts 
that  the  business  has  to  pay  later.  Should 


^  About  Dwight  H.  Dilley:  Chairman  of  the 
commercial  department,  Durango  (Colorado) 
High  School.  B.  S.  C.,  Drake  Univerity;  grad¬ 
uate  study  at  University  of  South  Carolina.  Has 
three  years’  business  experience  (Chicago),  three 
years’  private-school  teaching  (Los  Angeles), 
and  five  years  in  public  schools  (Indiana,  Colo¬ 
rado).  Hobbies:  writing  and  trout  fishing. 


we  borrow  money  from  the  bank,  we  have 
again  gone  into  debt.  Before  the  bank  lends 
us  the  money,  we  would  sign  a  note,  which 
is  a  written  promise  to  pay  money  at  a 
later  date.  Such  debts  are  known  as  Notes 
Payable.  Notes  Payable  represent  our  urit- 
ten  promises  to  pay  others;  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  represent  our  oral  promises  to  pay 
others.  Both  are  debts  of  the  business  to 
outsiders.  The  bookkeeping  term  for  debts 
is  Liabilities.  Let  us  assume  that  our  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  amount  to  $300,  and  our 
Notes  Payable  amount  to  $100.  Our  total 
debts,  or  liabilities,  are  $400. 

(To  the  right  of  the  list  of  assets  the 
Teacher  has  placed  the  two  liability  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  correct  figures  after  them 
and  the  total  at  the  bottom.) 

When  these  debts  come  due,  what  do  we 
use  to  pay  them  ? 

Students.  Cash. 

Teacher.  If  we  don’t  have  the  cash, 
could  these  outsiders  force  us  to  sell  some 
other  asset,  such  as  equipment,  and  thus 
obtain  their  money 

Students.  Yes. 

Teacher.  Then  these  outsiders  have  a 
right  to  our  property,  our  assets.  They  have 
a  claim  against  the  assets.  These  are  legal 
claims  that  our  business  must  recognize  and 
settle.  Debts,  or  liabilities,  are  claims  of 
outsiders  against  the  assets. 

When  these  claims  of  outsiders  are  set¬ 
tled,  to  whom  do  the  rest  of  the  assets  be¬ 
long? 

Students.  The  owner  of  the  business. 

Teacher.  Yes.  The  owner  of  a  business, 
then,  has  a  claim  against  the  assets,  also;  he 
has  a  right  to  the  assets  remaining  after 
claims  of  outsiders  are  satisfied.  The  own¬ 
er’s  right  to  the  assets  is  known  as  Proprie¬ 
torship. 
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Thus,  the  business  has  two  kinds  of  debts 
—debts  to  outsiders,  called  liabilities;  and 
a  debt  to  the  owner,  called  Proprietorship. 
In  our  illustration,  the  assets  total  $9,700, 
and  the  liabilities  amount  to  $400.  Outsid¬ 
ers  may  claim  the  $400;  the  rest  of  the  $9,- 
700  belongs  to  the  owner.  Proprietorship  is, 
therefore,  $9,300.  In  other  words,  of  the 
$9,700  worth  of  assets,  the  business  owes 
outsiders  $400  and  it  owes  the  owner  the 
other  $9,300.  The  $400  claim  of  outsiders 
plus  the  $9,300  claim  of  the  owner  is  equal 
to  the  total  assets  of  $9,700.  Assets  are 
always  equal  to  total  claims. 

The  ow'ner  of  a  business  is  most  interested 
in  his  claim  against  the  assets.  Periodically 
he  wants  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  his 
claim — his  Proprietorship — for  it  is  this 
part,  only,  that  he  may  sell,  exchange,  or 
enjoy.  From  the  records  he  can  ascertain 
this  figure. 

Periodically,  the  bookkeeper  makes  a 


statement  showing  this  figure.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  known  as  a  balance  sheet.  The 
balance  sheet  is  a  formal  list  of  the  assets 
(the  value  of  all  property) ;  the  liabilities 
(the  claims  of  outsiders)  ;  the  Proprietor¬ 
ship  (the  claim  of  the  owner).  It  shows 
whether  there  are  enough  assets  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  it  shows  how  much  is  left  for 
the  owner.  It  thus  reveals  the  financial 
condition  of  the  business  at  a  particular 
time. 

Using  the  items  listed  on  the  board,  we 
shall  make  a  formal  balance  sheet  for  this 
particular  business. 

(Teacher  draws  up  a  balance  sheet  in 
report  form  on  the  blackboard,  showing  the 
proper  rulings.) 

Tomorrow,  after  you  have  drawn  up  a 
similar  balance  sheet,  we  will  learn  how 
records  are  kept  of  each  item  so  that  the 
figures  for  such  a  balance  sheet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  books. 


Dr.  Edward  Henry  Eldridge,  director 
emeritus  of  the  School  of  Secretarial 
Studies  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  died  at  his 
home  in  Marlboro, 
Massachusetts,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  20,  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

Dr.  Eldridge,  an 
eminent  educator  and 
author  of  business 
texts,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  February  8, 
1870,  and  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Patrick 
Henry.  He  received 
his  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Temple  University  in  1907. 

In  his  youth.  Dr.  Eldridge  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  secretary  to  Dr.  Russell  Conwell, 
president  of  Temple  University,  and  noted 
lecturer  and  author  of  the  famous  lecture 
"Acres  of  Diamonds,”  which  Dr.  Eldridge 
was  the  first  to  report  and  transcribe. 

When  Simmons  Secretarial  School  was 


founded,  in  1902,  Dr.  Eldridge  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  retirement  in  1936,  when  he  was  made 
director  emeritus. 

Dr.  Eldridge  was  active  in  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  of  which 
he  was  a  former  president;  in  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association,  of  which 
he  was  secretary;  in  the  National  Office 
Management  Association ;  and  in  many  other 
educational  and  professional  organizations. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters  Associations  of  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

Friends,  pupils,  and  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  of  the  reporting  pro¬ 
fession  throughout  the  country  paid  tribute 
to  the  character  and  achievements  of  a  man 
whose  abilities  and  genial  personality  will 
long  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Eldridge  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Florence  B.  Heisser,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  a  son,  Joseph  B.  Eldridge;  and  a 
brother,  William  S.  Eldridge. 

The  B.E.W.  extends  its  sincere  sympathy 
to  Dr.  Eldridge’s  family. 
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The  Successful  Job  Interview 

The  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  personality  development  u 


RHODA 

This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  on  personality  building,  written 
with  the  needs  of  the  employable  student 
in  mind.  There  is  no  written  project  in¬ 
cluded  with  this  article.  It  is  intended  as  a 
friendly  talk  to  the  students.  The  interview 
suggested  at  the  end  of  the  article  would 
make  an  interesting  class  exercise. 

The  job  interview  is  not  nearly  so  terrify¬ 
ing  if  the  applicants  realize  that  they  have 
the  sympathetic  interest  and  good  will  of 
their  instructors  behind  them.  If  these  ar¬ 
ticles  help  you  in  counseling  your  graduat¬ 
ing  students,  then  they  will  have  served 
their  purpose.  The  following  discussion 
is  directed  to  your  students. 

Making  the  Interview  Successful 

Strangely  enough,  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  Christmas  packages  in  June — and  in 
connection  with  a  discussion  of  employment 
interviews.  If  people  would  take  as  much 
care  in  presenting  themselves  for  an  em¬ 
ployment  interview  as  they  do  in  wrapping 
Christmas  packages,  then  their  chances  for 
success  would  be  much  greater. 

First  recommendation:  Command  atten¬ 
tion  through  appearance — make  yourself 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  wrapping  Christmas  presents,  you  se¬ 
lect  from  all  available  wrappings  those  that 
suit  best  the  recipient  of  the  gift.  When 
considering  appearance  in  connection  with 
your  job  interview,  you  must  not  only  know 
the  general  rules  for  becoming  attire,  but 
you  must  also  consider  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  person  you  wish  to  impress. 

There  is  a  generally  accepted  employment- 
interview  costume — conservative,  in  good 
style,  and  becoming  to  the  wearer.  Some  or¬ 
ganizations,  however,  require  that  their  em¬ 
ployees  wear  certain  colors.  The  applicant 
who  knows  this,  and  adapts  her  costume  to 
the  regulations,  will  have  a  better  chance. 


TRACY 

n( 

I  watched  one  of  the  interviewers  in  a 
large  department  store  as  he  interviewed  a  w 
long  line  of  applicants.  I  noticed  that  he  ai 

paid  little  or  no  attention  to  those  who  did  is 

not  fit  into  the  department-store  picture—  y 
those  who  did  not  wear  the  regulation  black 
or  navy  blue.  He  was  particularly  attentive  o 
to  those  applicants  who  looked  as  if  they  t 
could  step  immediately  behind  a  counter  or  c 
sit  down  at  the  typewriter  in  one  of  the  of-  I 
fices,  ready  to  go  to  work — pleasing  in  ap-  t 
pearance  but  not  conspicuous.  i 

Your  Voice  Is  Important 

Second  recommendation :  Make  your  voice 
and  manner  of  speaking  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

When  you  enter  an  employment  office 
and  announce  yourself  to  the  receptionist 
you  say:  "Good  morning.  I’m  Lucy  Brown. 
May  I  place  an  application  for  employment 
with  your  company.^’’  / 

These  are  the  words  you  say,  but  the  re  I, 
ceptionist  hears  much  more.  She  hears  the 
tone  and  quality  of  your  voice.  She  can 
judge  your  spirit  and  interest  in  living  from 
the  "color”  of  your  voice.  She  can  tell  the 
degree  of  poise  and  self-confidence  you 
possess.  And  your  manner  of  speech — the 
grammar,  choice  of  words,  and  what  you  ' 
say — give  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  your  cul¬ 
ture,  refinement,  and  scKial  background. 

Don’t  let  your  voice  and  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  spoil  your  chances  for  a  successful  in¬ 
terview.  The  following  are  the  qualities  , 
that  will  make  this  phase  of  your  personality  , 
a  definite  asset  to  you: 

1.  Speak  with  a  well-modulated  voice;  that  is, 
on  a  moderate  pitch,  with  a  full-bodied,  melodious 
tone. 

2.  Enunciate  all  w-ords  distinctly. 

3.  Express  your  thoughts  clearly,  using  good 
judgment  in  choice  of  words.  Never  answer 
questions  in  monosyllables. 

4.  Look  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  person 
with  whom  you  are  speaking. 

5.  Let  your  smile  be  one  of  genuine  good  nature 
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—and  retain  a  smile  m  your  eyes  as  a  guarantee 
igainst  that  "dead-pan”  look. 

6.  Let  your  voice  and  manner  of  speaking  be  a 
reflection  of  yourself  when  you  are  on  your  "best 
behavior” — but  avoid  an  affected  manner. 

What  Does  the  Employer  Need? 

Third  recommendation:  Appeal  to  the 
needs  of  your  interviewer. 

Speaking  again  of  Christmas  presents, 
wouldn’t  it  be  rather  foolish  to  send  an 
adult’s  gift  to  a  child  That’s  the  way  it 
is  in  an  interview — you  must  match  what 
you  have  to  offer  to  existing  needs. 

One  applicant — an  expert  Comptometer 
operator^ — obtained  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  employment  manager  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  in  a  large  city.  She  was  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  when  the  employment  manager 
told  her  that  his  company  did  not  employ 
even  one  Comptometer  operator.  Both  the 
applicant  and  interviewer  had  wasted  valu¬ 
able  time,  because  the  applicant  was  trying 
to  sell  something  for  which  the  employer 
had  no  use.  Obviously,  a  Comptometer  op¬ 
erator  should  apply  only  at  places  where 
Comptometer  operators  are  needed. 

When  you  are  applying  for  a  job,  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  employer  knows 
I  that  you  are  well  qualified  for  office  work. 

■  If  you  have  particular  abilities  or  aptitudes, 

!  you  will  make  yourself  more  attractive  to 
j  the  employer. 

I  For  example,  a  w'ell-trained  stenographer 
is  valuable  in  the  office  of  a  hospital,  but 
'  one  who  is  familiar  with  medical  termin¬ 
ology  is  even  more  valuable.  A  typist  who 
can  say  that  she  can  not  only  cut  stencils 
rapidly  and  accurately  but  can  also  do  art 
work  on  stencils  has  a  powerful  selling  point 
I  when  applying  for  a  job  with  an  advertising 
I  firm  or  a  firm  that  uses  illustrated  duplicated 
material. 

'  Another  good  talking  point  for  applicants 
is  the  possession  of  an  excellent  command 
of  the  English  language,  especially  written 
English.  The  art  of  composition  is  not  a 
widely  spread  talent  among  office  workers. 

'  Fourth  recommendation;  Be  able  to  give 
substantial  evidence  of  your  abilities. 

A  neatly  typed  data  sheet  always  makes 
I  a  good  impression  on  the  employer.  It 
j  tells  him  at  a  glance  all  about  your  personal 

i 


Photo  by  Hiving  Galloway 

Businesslike  and  Pleasing, 

She  Approaches  the  Inter¬ 
view  WITH  Confidence. 

history,  education,  experience,  miscellaneous 
qualifications,  and  references. 

A  binder  containing  certificates,  awards, 
and  specimens  of  work  you  have  done  will 
interest  the  employer  and  will  supply  an  ex¬ 
cellent  topic  of  conversation. 
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Try  not  to  let  the  employment  tests  fright¬ 
en  you.  A  good  office  worker  considers 
everything  he  does  as  a  test  of  his  ability 
and  is  never  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
perfect  performance.  The  employer  is  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  what  he  can  expect  of 
you  when  you  are  on  the  job.  Call  on  every' 
ounce  of  poise  and  self-control  that  you 
have,  so  that  your  employment  test  will  be 
a  demonstration  of  your  real  ability  to  do 
the  work  that  will  be  required  on  the  job. 

Fifth  recommendation:  Let  honesty  and 
sincerity  characterize  everything  you  say  and 
do  in  the  interview. 

Don’t  try  to  be  someone  else.  Be  your¬ 
self.  Let  your  whole  manner  of  behavior 
and  speech  tell  the  employer  that  you  are 
sincere  in  your  desire  to  work  for  him  and 
that,  once  employed,  you  will  make  him 
proud  of  you  as  a  member  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Practice  for  That  Interview 
You  will  need  some  practice  in  selling 
yourself  to  an  employer.  Use  the  following 
outline  as  a  basis  for  your  practice. 

The  receptionist  is  the  first  person  you 
will  meet  if  the  office  at  which  you  apply 
is  a  fairly  large  one.  Don’t  forget  that  it 
is  just  as  important  to  sell  yourself  to  the  re¬ 
ceptionist  as  to  the  employer.  Make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  receptionist,  and  you 
increase  your  chances  of  obtaining  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  employer. 

The  applicant’s  statements  given  in  this 
typical  interview  are  merely  suggestions. 
Where  the  outline  calls  for  ”Your  answer,” 
you  should  answer  the  questions  as  if  yo/t 
were  the  applicant.  Say  your  answers  aloud 
and  make  them  sparkle  with  all  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  personality  that  you  judge  neces¬ 
sary. 

Applicant.  Good  nn)rning.  I  should  like 
to  place  an  application  for  employment  with 
your  company. 

Receptionist.  For  what  kind  of  work  are 
you  applying  ? 

Applicant.  For  stenographic  work.  I  al.so 
have  some  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 

You:  (What  would  your  answer  be?) 
Receptionist.  Please  fill  out  this  applica¬ 
tion  blank.  When  you  have  completed  it,  bring 
it  to  the  desk. 

Applicant.  Thank  you  very  much. 

M2 


(You  should  know  that  some  employers  con¬ 
sider  the  application  blank  a  form  of  intelligence 
test.  You  can  pass  this  test  without  any  diffi. 
culty  if  you  fill  out  the  blank  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  without  asking  needless  questions.  Have  1  te 
with  you  at  this  time  all  the  data  regarding  your  I  jj 
education,  experience,  and  references  so  that  you  I 
can  complete  the  blank  in  a  short  time.  Of  course  I 
you  will  have  your  own  fountain  pen  with  you—  | 
penmanship  is  a  big  factor  to  consider  on  the  I 
application  blank.)  I 

Applicant  (handing  the  completed  applUa-  I  ^ 
tion  blank  to  the  receptionist) .  Would  you  ad-  ^ 
vise  that  I  talk  with  Mr.  Evans  about  my  tp-  |  ^ 
plication  now?  I 

Receptionist.  I  don't  think  that  will  bt  |  ^ 
necessary.  You  see,  we  have  no  openings  for  1 
stenographers  today.  | 

Applicant.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  have  j 
an  opportunity  to  show  Mr.  Evans  my  data  sheet  I 
and  record  book,  showing  my  certificates  of  I 
achievement  and  other  awards.  i 

You:  (?) 

Receptionist.  Just  a  moment.  I'll  tell  Mr  j 
Evans  you  wish  to  see  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Evans  will  \ 
see  you  now.  .  .  .  Mr.  Evans,  this  is  Miss  Smith,  ! 
w'ho  has  just  filled  out  an  application  for  employ-  5 
ment.  I 

Mr.  Evans.  Sit  down.  Miss  Smith.  You  are  a  I 
stenographer,  are  you?  | 

Applicant.  Yes,  I  can  type  at  60  words  a  | 
minute  and  take  dictation  up  to  120  words  a  I 
minute.  | 

You:  (?)  I 

Mr.  Evans.  What  other  skills  have  you?  ) 
Applicant.  I  finished  a  course  in  bookkeep-  I 
ing  and  can  operate  a  calculating  machine.  I  can  ) 
also  cut  stencils  and  operate  the  Mimeograph,  j 
My  record  book  here  show  ;  my  various  awards  I 
and  certificates.  I  have  included  several  of  my  j 
typing  papers  and  bookkeeping  papers,  too.  { 

You:  (?)  j 

Mr.  Evans.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  j 

place  your  application  with  our  insurance  com¬ 
pany  ?  \ 

Applicant.  I  have  been  told  that  you  accept 
applications  from  beginners — and  since  my  father 
is  in  the  insurance  business,  I  feel  that  I  know 
something  about  it.  i 

You:  (?)  I 

Mr.  Evans.  What  did  you  do  in  school  besides 
study? 

Applicant.  1  have  always  been  interested  in 
amateur  dramatics — and  the  first  two  years  lu 
high  school,  I  played  in  the  school  orchestra. 
You:  (?) 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  any  hobbies? 
Applicant.  Yes,  I  belong  to  a  hiking  club. 
We  manage  to  take  hikes  about  twice  a  month. 

I  still  keep  up  my  music,  too. 

You:  (?) 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  be  willing  to  start  at 
the  minimum  salary? 

Applicant.  Yes,  if  that  is  the  custom  with 
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»uui  company.  I  would  want  to  prove  tliat  I 
was  worth  more  to  you,  however. 

You:  (?) 

Mr.  Evans.  We  usually  give  an  employment 
test  to  applicants  we  are  considering,  and  we 
also  require  a  physical  examination.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  take  these  tests? 

Applicant.  Of  course,  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
any  tests  you  require. 

You:  (?) 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  glad  you  stopped  in  this 
morning.  Miss  Smith.  We  have  no  openings  just 
now  but  will  keep  your  application  on  file.  If 
you  secure  employment,  be  sure  to  let  me  know. 

Applicant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evans,  for  giving 
me  so  much  of  your  time.  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  call  me  when  you  do  have  an 
opening.  I  wish  you  would  consider  me  for  any 


temporary  stenographic  work  you  may  have.  I’d 
like  to  show  you  what  I  can  do. 

Y'ou:  (?) 

Applicant  (to  the  receptionist) .  Thank  you 
for  letting  me  talk  with  Mr.  Evans.  I  hope  he 
will  have  occasion  to  call  me  soon. 

What  would  you  say? 

You  have  our  sincere  good  wishes  for 
success  on  your  new  job.  We  are  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  enjoy  the  experience  more 
if  you  consider  it  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  rather 
than  merely  a  source  of  income  for  your¬ 
self. 

[The  first  article  of  this  series  was  published  in 
the  April  B.E.W.;  the  second,  in  May.] 


E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  Report 


"THE  ENTHUSIASTIC  E.C.T.A.  mem- 
i  bers  who  attended  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston  on  April  9  to  12  followed 
faithfully  the  recommendation  of  President 
)ohn  G.  Kirk,  who  said,  in  his  message  in 
the  printed  program: 

Greet  old  friends  cordially;  renew  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  graciously;  make  new  friends  eagerly; 
and  appropriate,  in  the  interest  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  the  many  constructive  suggestions  you 
will  receive  from  attendance  at  general  and  sec¬ 
tional  meetings. 


1941-1942  Officers  of  the  E.C.T.A. 

j  Left  to  right:  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  President; 
!  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Secretary;  P.  Myers 
j  Heiges,  Treasurer;  Bernard  Shilt,  Vice-President. 

i 


Especial  praise  is  due  the  local  commit¬ 
tees.  We  wish  that  space  permitted  the  list¬ 
ing  of  all  the  committee  members’  names 
here.  The  committee  chairmen  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

General:  Z.  Carleton  Staples,  High  School  for 
Boys,  Dorchester. 

Registration :  Ernest  L.  Sullivan,  Boston  Clerical 
School. 

Banquet:  L.  C.  Millard,  Quincy  High  School. 

Entertainment :  Eula  G.  Ferguson,  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston. 

Publicity:  Walter  L.  McLean,  High  School  for 
Boys,  Dorchester. 

Information:  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe,  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  for  Boys. 

Tours:  Rufus  Stickney,  Boston  Clerical  School. 

Kits:  Ernest  N.  Seavey,  Burdett  College,  Boston. 

Hospitality:  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  Swampscott 
High  School. 

The  stimulating  and  professionally  valu¬ 
able  program  was  carried  out  as  announced 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are: 

President:  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  secretary  of 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Mce-President :  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  supervisor  of 
secondary  commercial  education,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Executive  Board:  Dr.  Noel  P.  Laird,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Paul  M.  Boynton,  head  of  the  commercial 
department.  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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What’s  Wrong  with  This  Picture? 

NORMAN  B.  CLARK 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Many  schools  try  to  improve  the  dress, 
manners,  and  deportment  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  by  one  device  or  another.  They  may 
have  courses  on  the  subject  and  lectures  in 
assembly,  or  they  may  introduce  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  collateral  reading  or  in  the  form  of 
classroom  comment  in  other  courses. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  better  business  manners  is  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  are  still  happily  enjoying  the  slap-dash 
informality  of  Joe  College.  Too  frequently, 
when  instructors  or  others  lecture  on  this 
subject,  students  feel  that  they  are  preach¬ 
ing,  and  their  words  lack  conviction. 

In  order  to  get  around  this  difficulty,  plays 
demonstrating  desirable  qualities  are  some¬ 
times  presented.  The  trouble  with  most 
plays  of  this  kind  is  that  they  are  wooden 
and  undramatic;  and  some  of  them  drip 
with  sugary  platitudes. 

We  designed  a  new  form  of  program, 
consisting  of  short  skits,  each  illustrating 
some  error  in  business  conduct.  The  errors 
were  not  pointed  out,  but  left  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  guess. 

We  selected  two  teams,  one  of  three  boys 
and  one  of  three  girls.  After  each  skit,  the 
contestants  took  turns  in  explaining  what 
they  thought  was  wrong  with  the  behavior 
of  one  of  the  actors.  As  soon  as  the  contest¬ 
ant  had  answered,  the  producer  gave  the 
correct  comment.  Each  member  of  the  win¬ 
ning  team  was  awarded  a  prize  of  $1,  and 
the  high  scorer  was  awarded  a  prize  of  $2. 

The  interest  in  the  program  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  shown  by  the  audience  were  unu¬ 
sual.  When  the  curtain  was  drawn  after 
each  skit,  the  whole  audience  buzzed  as 
ideas  about  the  solution  were  exchanged. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  program  received  many  per¬ 
sonal  inquiries  as  to  how  certain  situations 
should  be  handled  and  several  inquiries  as 
to  texts  covering  the  material. 


The  presentation  of  the  skits  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  3-minute  talk,  which  explained 
how  the  contest  was  to  work,  the  idea  back 
of  the  contest,  the  fundamental  philosophy 
back  of  business  manners,  and  why  they  are 
different  in  some  respects  from  social  man¬ 
ners. 

It  is  necessary’,  in  producing  these  skits,  to 
underscore  the  significant  actions  and  not  to 
try  to  conceal  them.  Some  of  the  skits  are 
fairly  easy  to  guess,  while  others  are  rather 
subtle. 

The  scoring  is  entirely  up  to  the  judges. 
The  producer  should  make  sure  that  his 
actors  do  not  give  any  false  clues  inadver¬ 
tently.  The  text  was  carefully  edited  against 
these. 

The  settings  were  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  office  furniture  so  that  changes 
could  be  made  while  the  contestants  were 
giving  their  answers. 


"Nothing  Like  a  University  Education  to 
Teach  You  How  to  Run  Errands!" 
(See  Skit  No.  4,  page  886.) 
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GETTING  AS  MUCH  AS  JaNE  ReEVES?  ShE  STARTED  THE 
SAME  TIME  I  DID.”  (SeE  SKIT  No.  7.) 


The  same  device  might  be  used  for  as¬ 
sembly  projects  on  many  other  subjects,  such 
as  "How  to  Detect  Propaganda,”  "Social 
Manners,”  "How  to  Apply  for  a  Job,” 
"How  to  Organize  a  Company”  and  "How 
to  Spot  Fallacies  in  Arguments.' 

Some  of  the  skits  that  were  used  in  our 
program  follow. 

The  Producer,  who  stands  at  the  side  of 
the  stage,  announces,  after  completing  his 
introduction,  "I  now  take  you  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Bonbright,  president  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Widget  and  Gadget  Corporation.” 

SKIT  NO.  1 

SETTING:  Mr.  Bonbright  is  seated  at  his 
desk,  signing  his  correspondence.  Sally  Stevens 
enters. 

Sally.  Mr.  Bonbright,  the  young  man  who  is 
applying  for  the  accounting  position  is  here. 

Bonbright.  Show  him  in.  iExit  Sally.  He 
continues  with  his  work.  Sally  shows  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Page.  He  is  carrying  his  hat  and  a  brief 
case.) 

Sally.  Mr.  Bonbright,  this  is  Mr.  Page. 

Bonbright.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Page. 

Page.  Good  morning,  sir. 

Bonbright.  Won’t  you  be  seated? 

Page.  Thank  you,  sir.  (Sits  down,  puts  hat 
and  brief  case  on  desk.) 

Bonbright.  You  come  well  recommended,  but 
before  we  employ  you,  there  are  several  points  I 
should  like  to  go  over  with  you.  In  the  first 
place  .  .  . 

(  Curtain) 


Point;  A  caller  should  not  put  his 
personal  belongings  on  the  desk  but 
should  hold  them  in  his  lap  unless 
invited  to  do  otherwise. 

SKIT  NO.  2 

SETTING:  Mr.  Bonbright  is  dic¬ 
tating  to  Sally  Stevens. 

Bonbright.  We  arc  making  good 
headway  in  developing  the  market 
here.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Holland  Bakeries  have  just 
given  us  an  order  to  make  an  installa¬ 
tion,  and  .  .  .  (Telephone  rings.  He 
lifts  receiver.)  Mr.  Bonbright  speak¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Oh,  hello,  Walter.  ...  Yes. 
...  He  did,  eh.  .  .  .  Well,  of  course, 
that  is  a  highly  confidential  matter. 
...  I  see.  .  .  .  (hotly)  Now  look 
here,  I  paid  him  $2,000  to  get  that 
case  settled.  .  .  .  He  promised  to  see 
the  Mayor.  (Sally  sits  still,  dropping 
her  gaze  to  the  floor.)  It  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  explain  if  it  leaked  out. 

.  .  .  Of  course  it’s  on  the  square,  but  it’s  just  one 
of  those  things  that  are  hard  to  explain.  .  .  .  Wait 
a  minute.  Miss  Stevens,  would  you  mind  leaving 
the  room?  (She  goes  out.)  I  paid  him  the  $2,000 
myself.  .  .  .  It’s  pretty  touchy  business! 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  If  the  telephone  conversation  becomes 
personal,  the  secretary  should  leave,  unless  re¬ 
quested  to  stay.  Otherwise  not,  because  she  will 
not  be  there  to  resume  dictation. 

SKIT  NO.  3  ‘ 

SETTING:  Outer  office.  Anne  Sims  is  writing 
at  typewriter.  Sally  Stevens  is  getting  ready  to 
leave. 

Sally.  Well,  I’m  going  out  to  lunch.  I  have 
a  date  with  the  boy  friend,  or  I’d  ask  you  along. 

Anne.  Oh,  that’s  all  right. 

Sally.  Well,  how  did  it  go  for  the  first  day? 

Anne.  Guess  I’m  a  little  slow. 

Sally.  Oh,  you’ll  catch  on  quickly  enough. 
Mrs.  Blaney  is  always  patient  with  new  people. 
See  you  later.  (Exits.) 

Anne.  Goodbye.  (She  straightens  up  desk. 
Gets  ready  to  go  to  lunch.  Enter  Mrs.  Blaney.) 

Mrs.  Blaney.  Well,  how  did  you  get  along 
your  first  morning,  Anne? 

Anne.  Oh,  not  as  well  as  I  should  like  to, 
but  I  think  I'll  catch  on  quickly. 

Mrs.  Blaney.  Of  course  you  will. 

Anne.  I’m  going  out  to  luncheon.  Would 
you  like  to  come  with  me? 

Mrs.  Blaney  (smiling).  Not  today,  Anne.  I 
can’t  leave  until  Mr.  Bonbright  gets  back. 

Anne.  Oh.  Well,  I’ll  be  back  soon. 

Mrs.  Blaney.  Good-by.  (Anne  exits.) 

(  Curtain) 
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Point:  Employees  should  never  invite  their 
superiors  to  luncheon.  New  employees  should 
wait  for  the  invitations  to  come  from  others. 

SKIT  NO.  4 

SETTING:  Outer  office.  Two  desks.  Sally 
Stevens  and  Anne  Sims  are  typing.  Bell  rings. 

Anne.  That’s  Mr.  Bonbright  ringing.  I  won¬ 
der  what  he  wants  now.  (Leaves.  Enter  Mrs. 
Blanev,  an  older  woman.) 

Mrs.  Blaney.  Where's  Anne? 

Sally.  Mr.  Bonbright  just  rang  for  her. 

Mrs.  Blaney.  I  w-onder  whether  she  has 
finished  that  Pittsburgh  report  yet? 

Sally.  Yes.  She  finished  it  about  a  half  an 
hour  ago.  She’s  working  on  the  Cleveland  report. 

Mrs.  Blaney.  I’ll  send  Jimmy  over  to  the 
auditor’s  with  it  right  away. 

Sally.  Jimmy  isn’t  here  today.  Has  a  very  bad 
cold. 

Mrs.  Blaney.  Oh.  (Anne  returns,  obviously 
chagrined.  Has  certificates  in  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  Blaney.  What  time  do  you  think  you 
will  have  the  Cleveland  report  done,  Anne? 

Anne.  I  would  have  it  by  four,  but  I’ve  been 
turned  into  an  errand  boy.  Well,  (putting  on  hat) 
nothing  like  a  university  education  to  teach  you 
how  to  run  errands.  (She  exits.  Mrs.  Blaney 
and  Sally  look  knowingly  at  each  other.) 

(Curtain) 

Point:  You  should  consider  no  task  "beneath 
your  dignity”  when  necessity  arises.  Obey  prompt¬ 
ly  and  cheerfully. 

SKIT  NO.  5 

SETTING:  Mr.  Bonbright's  office.  Mr. 
Bonbright  is  seated  at  his  desk.  Charlie 
Howell,  a  junior  clerk,  stands  before  the  desk. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  over 
to  the  Jonathan  Club  and  ask  for  Mr.  Nash. 

Charlie.  O.  K 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Tell  him  you  have  the  pack¬ 
age  that  Mr.  Bonbright  sent  over. 

Charlie.  All  righty. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Under  no  conditions  are  you 
to  leave  this  with  anyone.  In  other  words,  deliver 
it  to  him  personally.  If  he  directs  you  to  leave  it 
at  the  desk,  just  say,  respectfully,  that  I  said  it 
was  to  be  delivered  to  him  personally. 

Charlie.  I  getcha. 

Mr.  Bonbright.  I  don’t  know.  I  think  I’ll 
send  someone  else 

Charlie.  Oh,  I  can  do  it  okey,  Mr.  Bonbright. 

Mr.  Bonbright  (lifts  receiver).  Send  in  El- 
dridge.  Never  mind,  Charlie — I’ll  have  Eldridge 
do  it. 

Charlie.  But,  gee  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bonbright.  That’s  all,  Charlie.  (Charlie 
leaves.) 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  Slang  is  out  of  place  in  any  <)ffice. 


SKIT  NO.  6 

SETTING:  Mr.  Bonbright’s  office.  Sally  ) 
Stevens  has  just  finished  taking  dictation.  | 

Mr.  Bonbright  (lifts  receiver).  (Will  you  1 
get  Mr.  Wellington  at  the  Fay  Engineering  Com-  E 
pany  for  me?  (Hangs  up.)  I  think  that  is  all  for  f 
today.  Miss  Stevens.  Have  you  everything?  | 
Sally.  Yes.  | 

Mr.  Bonbright.  I’m  going  to  run  over  to  i 
Mr.  Collier’s  office  for  a  moment.  (Exits.) 

(Sally  picks  up  papers.  Phone  rings.  She  i 
ansuerf.)  i 

Sally.  Mr.  Bonbright’s  office.  No,  he  is  not  ^ 
here  now.  He  said  he  was  going  over  to  Mr.  t 
Collier’s  office.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  get  him  [ 
there?  (Hangs  up.  Resumes  her  work.  Tele-  ] 
phone  rings  again.  She  answers.)  Mr.  Bonbright’s  | 
office.  No,  he  hasn’t  come  back.  Did  you  try  ) 
Mr.  Collier’s  office.  He  isn’t  there?  Then  you’d  I 
better  tell  them  we’ll  call  back  later.  (She  hangi  I 
up.  Re-enter  Bonbright.)  | 

Mr.  Bonbright.  Collier’s  out.  Haven’t  they  | 
got  Mr.  Wellington  yet?  ! 

Sally.  They  got  him,  but  we  had  to  tell  him  / 
that  we  would  call  later.  I 

Mr.  Bonbright.  All  right.  (Exit  Sally  as  ' 

Bonbright  picks  up  receiver.)  Get  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton  at  the  Fay  Engineering  Company  again,  please. 

(Curtain)  e 

Point:  When  you  put  in  a  call  for  someone,  f 
it  is  discourteous  to  keep  the  person  waiting  on  r 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  no  matter  who  you  are.  [ 

SKIT  NO.  7  f 

SETTING:  In  a  tearoom.  Sally  Stevens  and  / 

Anne  Sims  are  sitting,  waiting  for  a  check.  1 

Sally.  I  do  wish  the  waitress  would  hurry  i 
with  our  check.  I  don’t  want  to  be  late  getting  1 
back  to  the  office.  I 

Anne.  A  few  minutes  one  way  or  the  other  ' 
won’t  make  any  difference.  I  get  my  work  out.  I 
That’s  all  that  counts.  I 

Sally.  Not  with  some  people. 

Anne.  They  pay  you  for  results.  And  that 
brings  up  an  interesting  question.  How  much  do 
you  suppose  Mrs.  Blaney  gets? 

Sally.  Oh,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea. 

Anne.  You’ve  been  with  the  company  a  lot 
longer  than  I  have.  I’ve  been  wondering.  What 
do  you  suppose  they  pay  department  heads? 

Sally.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  become  a 
department  head  and  find  out. 

Anne.  Oh,  I  don’t  care  about  that.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  w'hether  I’m  getting  as  much  as 
Jane  Reeves.  She  started  the  same  time  I  did. 

Sally.  There  comes  the  waitress  with  our 
check.  We'll  have  to  leave. 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  Salaries  are  confidential  matters  and 
should  never  be  discussed,  especially  by  new  em¬ 
ployees. 
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SKI  r  NO.  8 

SEITING:  hi  Mr.  Bonbright’s  office.  Mr. 
BoNBRiGHT  is  at  his  desk.  Mi.ss  Stevens  shows 
lit  Hugh  Sharpe. 

Miss  Stevens.  Mr.  B(inbright,  this  is  Mr. 
Sharpe.  (The  telephone  rings.  Mi.ss  Stevens 
goes  out.)  Won’t  you  have  a  chair,  Mr.  Sharpe.^ 
/At  Mr.  Bonbright  talks  on  phone,  Sharpe 
motes  chair  over  beside  his  de\k  and  glances  oc- 
ijaonjll)  itt  the  papers  or  his  desk.)  Mr.  Bon¬ 
bright  speaking.  .  .  .  Oh,  hello,  Jim.  .  .  .  That 
would  cost  extra.  .  .  .  Quite  a  hit.  .  .  .  I’d  have 
to  have  the  cost  department  give  me  the  figures, 
but  I  imagine  that  it  would  run  around  ,>3^0  or 
S350.  .  .  .  How  is  that  last  joh  we  did  for  you 
turning  out?  .  .  .  Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  I’ll 
make  a  note  to  have  that  sent  to  you  today.  Any¬ 
thing  else,  Jim?  .  .  .  Goodbye.  (Hangs  up.) 
Now,  Mr.  Sharpe,  about  this  Knox  contract.  Did 
you  bring  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir.  Here  they  are. 

(Curtatn) 

Point;  The  office  caller  should  avoid  looking 
at  the  papers  on  the  other  man’s  desk.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  should  sit  facing  him  so  that  all  papers 
are  upside  down.  Never  handle  anything  on  his 
desk  without  invitation. 

SKIT  NO.  9 

SETTING:  The  outer  office.  Sally  Stevens 
and  Anne  Sims  are  working.  Anne  is  rushing 
her  work. 

Sally.  My!  If  you  keep  up  at  that  rate,  you 
will  wear  out  the  typewriter.  What’s  the  rush? 

Anne.  This  is  the  last  letter  I  have  to  get  out 
today,  and  if  I  finish  it  now  I  11  have  half  an  hour 
before  quitting  time. 

Sally.  I’d  take  it  a  little  easy. 

Anne.  But  I’m  reading  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
and  I  can  t  wait  to  see  whether  Scarlett  gets 
Ashley  or  not. 

Sally.  Oh.  (They  type  for  a  short  time.) 

Anne  (pulling  letter  out).  There.  I’ll  bet 
Mr.  Bonbright  will  be  tickled  to  get  these  letters 
so  early.  (Exits.  Sally  plugs  away.  Anne  re¬ 
turns.)  You  should  have  heard  the  nice  things 
he  said.  (She  fishes  book  out  of  desk  drawer  and 
plunges  into  it.  Mrs.  Blaney  enters,  observes 
Anne,  saying  nothing,  goes  into  Mr.  Bon¬ 
bright’s  office.) 

(Curtain) 

Point:  If  you  finish  your  work  early,  do  not 
read  a  magazine  or  a  bixik.  Ask  for  other  jobs. 
A  small,  part-time  job  has  often  been  turned  into 
an  important,  full-time  job. 

SKIT  NO.  10 

SETTING;  The  reception  office.  Miss  Rey¬ 
nolds  at  the  desk.  Enter  Mr.  Crafts.) 

Miss  Reynolds  (smiling,  but  not  rising).  Good 
morning.  Whom  did  you  wish  to  see? 

Crafts.  I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Bonbright. 


Miss  Reynolds.  Who  is  calling,  please? 

Crafts  (with  some  bluff).  Just  say  Bill  Crafts 
is  here. 

Miss  Reynolds.  And  what  shall  I  say  you 
want  to  see  him  about? 

Crafts.  Personal  business.  Just  say  personal 
business. 

Mlss  Reynolds  (slightly  flustered).  I’ll  see  if 
Mr.  Bonbright  can  see  you.  (Picks  up  phone.) 
Mr.  Bonbright.  Mr.  Bonbright?  Mr.  Crafts  is 
here  to  see  you.  He  said  it  was  a  personal  matter. 
(To  Crafts.)  Mr.  Bonbright  says  you  will  have 
to  state  your  business. 

Crafts.  Tell  him  I’m  in  the  financial  business 

Miss  Reynolds  (in  phone).  He  says  that  he 
is  in  the  financial  business.  (Looks  up.)  I’m 
sorry.  Mr.  Bonbright  suggests  that  you  send  him 
a  letter  telling  him  about  your  proposition. 

Craft,  (huffily).  Thanks.  Good-by.  (Exits.) 

(  Curtain) 

Point:  Certain  people  are  always  trying  to 
edge  into  offices  where  they  are  not  welcome. 
The  receptionist  should  work  out  a  repertoire  of 
defenses  against  such  people.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  ask  for  the  caller’s  card  or  ask  him  what  busi¬ 
ness  house  he  represents.  Miss  Reynolds’  mistake 
was  to  bother  her  employer  when  it  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Detroit  Placement  Report 

An  illuminating  summary  of  placement 
activities  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
for  the  five  years  from  January  1,  1936, 
through  December  31,  1940,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  O.  R.  Sielaff,  Retailing  Co-ordi¬ 
nator  for  Detroit.  The  data  shown  below 
were  taken  from  this  summary. 


Occupation 

Place¬ 

ments 

Per 

Cent 

Trade  (retail)  . 

13,820 

35.8 

Clerical  (Office)  . 

8,561 

22.2 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service.  . 

6,847 

17.8 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Industries  . 

6,161 

16.0 

Transportation  . 

1,723 

4.5 

Professional  and  Semi- 

professional  . 

1,269 

3.2 

Other  Fields  . 

}  196 

.5 

Totals  . 

1  .38,577 

100.0 

Of  the  placements  in  retail  trade,  75.6 
per  cent  were  girls  and  24.4  per  cent  were 
boys. 

Of  the  girls  placed  in  retail  trade,  87.3 
per  cent  went  into  selling;  of  the  boys,  39.4 
per  cent  went  into  selling. 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W,  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 
Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 
Public  Schools,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


HOW  to  integrate  the  job  experience 
with  the  work  of  the  classroom  is  not 
the  least  vexing  of  the  many  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  co-operative  business  education. 
Unless  effective  procedures  are  devised,  the 
student,  the  teacher,  and  the  employer  alike 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  job  experience  as  an 
end  in  itself. 

Occasionally,  a  co-operative  student,  who 
is  satisfying  the  demands  of  his  employer,  is 
tempted  to  subordinate  the  importance  of 
his  school  work.  Fortunately,  this  attitude 
is  rare,  and  one  that  can  be  easily  fore¬ 
stalled  by  proper  co-ordination  between  the 
school  and  the  job.  When  the  school  fails 
to  translate  the  in-training  job  experience 
into  meaningful  curriculum  practice,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  student  may  develop  an 
unwholesome  attitude. 

Business  education  should  constantly 
strive  to  synchronize  its  curriculum,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  procedures  with  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  the  employer.  There  exists  no 
better  way  to  accomplish  this  than  through 
the  co-operative  job  experience.  The  find¬ 
ings  and  observations  of  the  participating 
employer  should  be  studied  with  an  eagle 
eye.  The  curriculum  should  be  sensitively 
responsive  to  incoming  employer’s  reports. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Mary,  who  co-operates  in  the  offices  of  the 
Northern  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
At  the  end  of  a  given  two-week  period,  Mr. 
Jones,  her  employer,  submits  his  report  to 
the  school.  On  it  he  indicates  that  Mary 
seems  not  to  understand  possessives  and 
that  she  erases  poorly  the  errors  made  on 
her  transcripts.  During  Mary’s  ensuing  two- 
week  in-school  period,  nothing  is  said  about 


the  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Jones.  No  one 
sees  to  it  that  she  learns  possessives;  noth¬ 
ing  is  done  about  her  poor  erasures. 
Naturally,  Mary  comes  to  regard  the  criti¬ 
cisms  lightly. 

When  she  returns  to  the  job,  Mr.  Jones 
notices  that  the  same  old  faults  persist.  It 
is  apparent  that  no  corrective  measures 
were  instituted  during  the  in-school  in¬ 
terim.  Mr.  Jones  wonders  why. 

Obviously,  the  faults  reported  by  him 
should  have  been  picked  up  immediately  by 
the  teachers  of  business  English,  typewriting, 
and  transcription.  Both  Mary  and  Mr.  Jones 
should  have  been  made  to  feel  that  every 
possible  effort  was  being  made  to  remedy 
the  situation  before  the  next  "out”  period. 

In  Wilmington,  a  bi-weekly  Employer’s 
Report  is  used  as  a  basis  for  remedial  teach¬ 
ing  during  the  in-school  period.  (See  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.) 

The  co-operative  student  brings  the  exe¬ 
cuted  report  to  school  with  him  on  the  first 
Monday  of  his  in-school  period.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  studied  by  the  co-ordinator  and 
all  the  student’s  instructors.  Subject-matter 
criticisms  are  promptly  acknowledged  by  the 
appropriate  teacher,  who  sets  the  wheels  in 
motion  for  remedial  action.  General  criti¬ 
cisms,  especially  those  relating  to  personal¬ 
ity  maladjustments,  are  accepted  as  a  com¬ 
mon  responsibility.  While  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  correct  all  the  faults  during  the 
brief  in-school  period,  much  progress  is 
usually  made. 

The  form  of  the  report  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  for  the  employer’s  convenience.  He  is 
encouraged  to  write  a  detailed  narrative 
upon  any  point  that  seems  to  him  to  be 
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WILMINGTON  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

EMPLOYER'S  REPORT 

Siudcnt _  SUioot _ 

Employer . . . . .  Addrot  _ 

Employed  from. . 19  Id _ 19  Type  of  Biuioea _ 

1  ypual  u  sks  performed:  Croup 

1  . . . . . . 

2.  . . . 

J.  . . 

4.  . . . . . 

(Infonnacion  above  ihit  line  to  be  filled  in  by  the  ttudent.) 

(Information  below  this  line  to  be  filled  in  by  the  employer.) 

To  the  Employer;  The  cooperative  position  is  a  vital  part  o<  our 
educational  scheme.  Your  constructive  criticism  etubles  the  school  lo 
provide  training  for  the  student  during  his  ~in-achool"  period.  Please 
state  specifically  your  impression  of  the  following  skills  and  trails: 

Attendance:  Days  absent _  Times  Urdy _ 

Skill  Performance: 

Typewriting _  _ 

Shorthand _ _ _ _ _ 

Punctuation  _ 

Spelling _ _ _ 

Machine  Operation _ 

Arithmetic  _ 

Bookkeeping  _ 

Handwriting  _ 

Filing  _  _ 


Business  Techniques: 

Use  ol  Telephone  _ 

Meeting  People _ 

Use  of  Sources  of  Information 
(Dictionary.  Telephone  Directory,  etc).. 

Office  Housekeeping  _ 

Businesslike  Habiu  _ 


Personal  Traiu: 

Appearance  _ 

Manners  _ 

Industry  _ 

Adaptability  _ _ _ 

Speech  _ 

Punauality  _ 

Initiative  _ 

Accuracy  _ 

Perstmal  Hygiene  _ 


List  below  at  least  one  major  point  upon  which  the  student  should  aim 
to  improve  during  the  "in  school"  period. 


General  Rating 

(EiKirde)  Superior  Good  Fair  Poor  Unaccepuble 
Employer's  Sigruiure _ 


Employer's  Bi-Weekly  Report  Form 

Employers  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  use  this  form  to  report  their  experiences  with  co-operative 

secretarial  students 


especially  important.  He  omits  comment  on 
those  operations  in  which  his  co-operative  is 
not  engaged.  If  the  employer  wishes  to 
write  a  more  confidential  report  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  letter,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  there  are  delicate  criticisms 
which  he  prefers  not  to  write.  These  he 
may  telephone  or  tell  directly  to  the  co¬ 
ordinator. 

Unless  properly  guided  by  the  school, 
the  employer  will  tend  to  use  vague  ad¬ 
jectives,  such  as  "good,”  "fair,”  and  "ex¬ 
cellent.”  He  must  constantly  be  urged  to 
particularize. 

Just  to  say  "Typewriting,  poor”  provides 
the  typewriting  teacher  with  little  grounds 
for  remedial  work.  True,  she  usually 
knows  where  the  student  is  weak,  but  the 
employer  may  be  calling  for  a  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  unfamiliar  to  her. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  successful 
school-employer  relationships  lies  in  the 


proper  integration  of  the  expectations  of  the 
employer  with  the  services  of  the  teachers. 

Dean  Payne  on  Co-operative  Education 

Dean  E.  George  Payne,  speaking  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education,  recently  had 
this  to  say: 

We  can  no  longer  hope  to  keep  our  youth 
tied  to  desks  in  conventional  schools,  looking 
at  the  printed  page,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and 
then  expect  them  to  be  equipped  for  life  in  a 
democratic  society.  .  .  .  Business  and  industry 
are  continually  crying  for  "experienced”  workers, 
and  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  to  supply  that  experience  through  a  re¬ 
adjusted  program. 

The  Antioch  College  plan,  where  students 
spend  some  of  their  college  years  in  shops  in¬ 
stead  of  classrooms,  may  be  expanded  into  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  answer  to  all  our  problems,  but  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it  may  well  solve  many. 

Where  the  past  fifty  years  saw  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  next 
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will  set  a  modificatum  of  the  pn)^rams  of  these 
institutions  to  m»)re  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Nathan  Baltor,  of  the  Samuel  Tilden 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  writing  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  High  Points,  tells  of  a  plan  he  has 
developed  to  provide  in-training  job  ex¬ 
perience.  The  students  work  in  school 
oftices  during  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Baltor  they  are  obtaining 
valuable  office  experience. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  fine  beginning 
might  result  in  the  development  of  a  part- 
time  co-operative  plan.  We  shall  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  if  the  work  at  Samuel 
Tilden  is  extended. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Howard  E.  Wheland,  of  the  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  writes  as  follows: 

At  the  present  time,  our  prt)gram  is  being 
conducted  on  a  limited  scale.  We  are  providing 
work  experience  for  part  of  our  12A  group  each 
term.  This  term,  approximately  one  hundred 
pupils  are  receiving  this  training.  The  experi¬ 
ence  extends  over  the  entire  term.  Each  pupil 
alternates  two  weeks  in  the  office,  with  two 
weeks  in  school.  These  pupils  work  from  one 
in  the  afternoon  until  five  or  five-thirty.  Our 
pupils  in  the  co-operative  clerical  classes  are 
sent  to  religious,  professional,  and  educational 
institutions  to  receive  their  training.  They  do 
not  receive  any  pay  for  the  work  they  do. 

Cleveland  seems  to  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  co-operative  part-time  classes  in 
business  education.  The  extension  of  the 
co-operative  placements  into  other  than  non¬ 
profit  organizations  would  open  up  count¬ 
less  new  centers  for  rich  business  experi¬ 
ence. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

"Co-operative  Office  Practice,”  an  article 
by  Miss  Margaret  H.  Pendy  appearing  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  is  well  worth  reading.  Miss 
Pendy  describes  the  plan  now  in  operation 
at  the  East  High  School,  Des  Moines.  She 
says: 

A  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership,  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  following 


the  regular  stenographic  curriculum,  maintaining  f 
an  average  grade  of  three  or  better;  he  must  file  I 
an  application;  his  enrollment  must  be  approved 
by  his  parents,  by  the  chairman  of  the  stenographic 
department,  and  by  the  teacher  co-ordinator.  His 
sch(H)l  program  is  planned  so  that  he  may  be  in  I 
school  half  days  and  available  f<»r  work  in  an  i 
otfice  half  days.  I 

( 

I  he  Euclid  Plan  f 

William  Von  Reichbauer,  co-ordinator  of  | 
business  education  at  the  Euclid  (Ohio)  | 
Central  High  School,  writes  us  as  follows:  I 

The  plan  at  Euclid  Central  High  School  | 
is  to  help  the  student  adjust  himself  to  the  I 
demands  of  businessmen  for  experienced  I 

office  help.  Through  the  co-operative  plan  j 

the  student  attends  classes  in  the  morning  I 
and  works  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Through  personal  contract  with  prospec-  \ 

tive  employers,  we  have  placed  approxi-  I 

mately  all  our  qualified  students  in  part-  ! 

time  positions,  as  secretaries,  receptionists, 
P.B.X.  operators,  and  general  clerical  work-  i 

ers.  In  addition  to  regularly  scheduled  co-  t 

operatives,  other  students  are  available  for  j 

work  of  a  temporary  nature.  Aside  from  \ 

the  experience,  these  students  receive  com-  j 

pensation  of  25  to  35  cents  an  hour.  These  | 

students  have  been  placed  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  department  stores,  dentists’ 
offices,  and  doctors’  offices. 

Not  all  students  prove  satisfactory',  and 
occasionally  replacements  have  to  be  made.  I 
This  necessitates  good  judgment  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  demands  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  position  to  be  filled. 

What  is  done  about  the  student  who  is 
unemployable  because  of  handicaps,  such  as 
personal  appearance,  speech  defects,  lack  of 
proficiency  in  skill,  and  poor  scholastic  at¬ 
tainments.^  Counseling  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  helping  the  student  realize 
his  weakness,  and  remedial  measures  must 
be  taken  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  might  fill  satisfactorily 

Through  careful  guidance  and  close  fol¬ 
low-up  of  students  from  their  freshmen  year 
until  graduation,  most  of  the  students  who 
cannot  qualify  for  office  positions  will  be 
advised  early  enough  to  make  proper  ad¬ 
justments. 
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How  Much  Does  It  Cost 
To  Write  Letters? 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES,  Ph.D.,  and  HARRY  T.  MILLER 


Editor’s  Note — The  first  installment  of  this 
study  of  the  cost  units  involved  in  the  writing 
of  business  letters  appeared  in  last  month’s 
B.E.W.  In  a  formula  for  letter  costs,  suggested 
by  the  authors.  Part  A  covered  the  measurable 
elements  of  labor  costs.  Parts  B,  C.  and  D  are 
given  here,  with  the  authors’  recommendations 
for  applying  the  results  of  this  study. 


B.  Supply  Costs 

N  order  to  determine  definite  supply  costs, 
it  is  recommended  that  each  office  man¬ 
ager  conduct  studies — not  only  of  the  costs 
of  the  supplies  involved  in  giving  and  in 
taking  dictation,  as  well  as  in  transcription, 
but  also  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  of  supplies  available. 

B-1.  Carhoti  Paper — $.00100.  The  cost 
of  carbon  paper  is  determined  by  (1)  its 
durability;  (2)  the  number  of  carbons  made 
of  each  letter;  and  (3)  the  purchase  price. 
Ordinarily,  as  the  cost  of  carbon  paper  in¬ 
creases,  its  durability  likewise  increases.  The 
hardness  of  the  typewriter  platen,  the 
strength  of  the  operator’s  touch,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  size  of  the  type,  the  thickness  of 
the  original  or  top  sheet  of  stationer)^  the 
number  of  carbon  copies  made  in  one  oper¬ 
ation,  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  carbon 
coating,  and  the  weight  or  thickness  of  the 
carbon  paper  all  affect  the  durability  of 
a  sheet  of  correspondence  carbon  paper. 

Because  these  factors  usually  vary  betw^een 
different  typewriters  and  different  operators, 
it  is  possible  to  make  only  a  general  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  number  of  times  a 
sheet  of  correspondence  carbon  paper  can 
be  used.  In  the  formula,  it  is  assumed  that 
a  sheet  of  carbon,  costing  2  cents,  is  used 
twenty  times  at  a  cost  of  .1  cents  for  each 
carbon  copy. 

Economies  may  be  obtained  in  carbon 


paper  by  (1)  determining  manifold  require¬ 
ments  and  standardizing  on  as  few  items  as 
are  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements; 
(2)  instructing  typists  as  to  the  particular 
item  of  carbon  to  be  used  for  each  type  of 
manifold;  (3)  ordering  in  the  proper  vol¬ 
ume  (small  purchases  may  cost  more  per 
unit  but  large  purchases  may  result  in  waste 
through  long  storage)  ;  (4)  attempting  to 
get  the  full  use  from  each  carbon  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  for  economy  to  the  typ¬ 
ists  and  by  occasionally  inspecting  discarded 
carbons;  and  (5)  making  competitive  tests 
of  samples,  comparing  results  and  costs  in 
making  final  selection. 

B-2.  Typewriter  Ribbons.  Typewriter 
ribbons  may  increase  in  durability  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lightly  inked  silk  ribbon  may 
be  less  durable  than  a  less  expensive,  heavily 
inked  cotton  ribbon. 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  price  of 
typewriter  ribbons.  It  is  impossible  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  figure  that  can  be  accepted  with 
confidence  as  to  its  accuracy  in  assigning 
typewriter-ribbon  costs  against  each  letter. 
In  those  situations  where  typewriters  are 
used  exclusively  for  letter  writing,  the  figure 
would  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  cost  of 
the  ribbon  by  the  number  of  letters  typed 
with  it. 

Because  the  quality  of  ribbon  used  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  appearance  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  because  the  unit  cost  is  low,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  economize  by 
using  cheap  ribbons.  Typewriters  may  be 
equipped  with  heavily  inked  cotton  ribbons 
if  they  are  used  exclusively  for  doing  work 
in  which  appearance  is  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion. 

No  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  the  last¬ 
ing  quality  of  typewriter  ribbons,  although 
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a  general  statement  can  be  made  that  the 
average  typewriter  ribbon  should  usually 
last  from  four  to  six  weeks  cr  more.  The 
durability  of  various  ribbons  may  be  com¬ 
pared  by  a  wear-down  test  of  a  one-foot  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  ribbon. 

Economies  may  be  effected  on  typewriter 
ribbons  by  (1)  ordering  in  the  proper  vol¬ 
ume;  (2)  attempting  to  get  the  full  use 
from  each  ribbon  commensurate  w-ith  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  (3)  making  competitive  tests 
of  samples, 

B  •  3  .  Stenographers’  Notebooks  — 
$.00166.  Notebooks  may  be  spiral,  wire- 
bound,  or  thread-stitched;  may  contain  from 
50  to  100  pages;  and  may  range  in  price 
from  5  cents  to  50  cents.  If  the  shorthand 
notes  for  an  average  letter  fill  both  sides 
of  one  page  of  a  60-page  notebook,  note¬ 
book  costs  for  a  10-cent  book  would  be 
.166  cents  a  letter. 

Economies  may  be  effected  by  quantity 
purchases  and  by  controlled  issuance.  As  a 
rule,  thread-stitched  books  are  cheaper,  but 
there  are  advantages  in  using  a  spiral-bound 
notebook  that  may  compensate  for  price 
economy.  Spiral  binding  permits  a  larger 
writing  area  and  provides  greater  ease  in 
taking  the  dictation.  Some  of  the  spiral- 
bound  notebooks  are  provided  with  gummed 
edges,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  a  copy- 
holder. 

Consideration  should  be  given,  however, 
to  the  preference  of  stenographers.  An  oc¬ 
casional  check  may  profitably  be  made  to  see 
whether  all  pages  were  used  before  the 
books  were  discarded. 

B-4.  Stenographers’  Pencils  and  Pens. 
It  is  impossible  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
figure  for  each  letter  for  the  stenographer’s 
pencil  in  taking  dictation  without  studies 
of  specific  situations  under  proper  controls. 
It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  much 
of  the  wood-cased  pencil  is  either  sharpened 
away,  lost,  or  discarded.  The  price  range  is 
also  considerable. 

Economies  may  be  effected  by  quantity 
purchases.  Mechanical  pencils  also  eventu¬ 
ally  wear  out,  have  the  mechanism  jam,  get 
out  of  order,  or  get  lost.  Probably  there  is 
relatively  little  choice  between  mechanical 
pencils  and  wood-cased  pencils. 


Many  stenographers  use  fountain  pens. 
Apparently  the  use  of  fountain  pens  by 
stenographers  in  place  of  pencils  is  increas¬ 
ing. 

B-3.  Postage — $.029.  Postage  costs,  for 
first-class  mail,  should  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  of  letters  sent  locally  at 
2  cents  to  those  sent  outside  the  city  at  3 
cents.  The  number  of  letters  sent  out  at 
other  rates  also  should  be  considered.  Some 
companies,  by  assuming  that  one  letter  out 
of  ten  is  sent  locally,  have  discovered  that 
postage  costs  of  2.9  cents  a  letter  are  fairly 
accurate. 

B-6.  Stationery — $.00600.  The  type  of 
paper  on  which  a  letter  is  prepared  should 
be  selected  according  to  the  use  made  of 
the  letter.  Letters  going  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  often  prepared  on  20-pound 
bond,  25  per  cent  rag.  File  carbons  are 
usually  prepared  on  onionskin  or  manila 
paper.  The  paper  costs  for  each  letter  can 
be  definitely  determined.  In  addition  to 
the  costs  of  the  letter,  the  envelope,  and 
the  carbon  copy  or  copies,  the  cost  involved 
in  printing  the  letterhead  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Assuming  that  a  one-page  letter  is 
prepared  on  20-pound  bond,  25  per  cent 
rag,  with  the  average  printed  letterhead  of 
four  or  five  lines  ($3.75  a  thousand),  a  No. 
6V4  envelope  of  same  quality  ($1.50  a 
thousand),  and  one  onionskin  copy  (75 
cents  a  thousand),  the  paper  costs  are  .6 
cents  a  letter. 

The  purchasing  agent  should  compare 
color,  finish,  and  erasure  qualities,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  paper,  in  making  his  selections. 
The  quantity  purchased  has  a  large  influ¬ 
ence  on  paper  costs,  but  a  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  quantity  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  stock  not  only  occupies 
space  but  is  easily  damaged  by  fire,  water, 
dust,  and  insects.  Letterheads  are  subject  to 
unexpected  changes.  Paper  requirements 
of  some  organizations  are  frequently 
changed,  also. 

B-7.  Office  Equipment  Depreciation  and 
Cost  Control.  TTie  office  furniture  used  by 
the  stenographer  will  be  approximately  as 
follows:  posture  chair,  $20  to  $30;  secre¬ 
tarial  desk,  $50  to  $60;  or  drop-head  desk, 
$40  to  $50.  Chairs  with  correct  posture. 
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^  A  b  o  u  t  Doctor 
Haynes:  Professor  of 
business  education, 

University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  since  1937.  For¬ 
merly  professor  of 
commerce  and  educa¬ 
tion,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Ph.D.  from  New  York 
University.  A  former 
president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business 
Education  and  active 
in  many  other  organ¬ 
izations.  Listed  in  Who*s  Who  in  America  and 
other  volumes  of  biography.  Author,  co-author, 
or  editor  of  more  than  a  dozen  books;  author 
or  co-author  of  more  than  seventy  articles. 

desks  of  proper  height,  and  correct  place¬ 
ment  of  office  furniture  are  time-saving  de¬ 
vices. 

The  cost  of  the  dictator’s  furniture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  flat-top  desk  and  swivel  chair, 
together  with  such  miscellaneous  items  as 
a  bookcase,  wastepaper  basket,  and  a  cos¬ 
tumer,  will  vary  according  to  quality  and 
kind  of  furniture  purchased. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  costs  of  office 
machines  that  can  be  used  as  standards,  as 
the  costs  are  dependent  upon  the  machines 
used.  In  addition  to  the  typewriter,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  pencil  sharpeners,  stapling 
machines,  and  other  equipment  used  either 
by  the  dictator  or  by  the  stenographer. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  monthly  figure  be 
used,  based  on  %  per  cent  (depreciation), 
plus  1/2  c^nt  (control  and  repair  cost) 
for  furniture;  and  11/2  per  cent  (depreci¬ 
ation),  plus  1/2  (control  and  repair 

cost)  for  machinery. 

Equipment  costs  may  be  decreased  by  care¬ 
ful  selection,  standardization,  and  care.  The 
types  and  sizes  of  equipment  are  determined 
by  an  analysis  of  their  prospective  use. 
Maintenance  costs  of  typewriters  may  be 
materially  reduced  and  more  attractive  let¬ 
ters  may  be  prepared  if  typists  are  given 
instructions  in  the  cleaning  and  general 
care  of  the  machines.  A  flexible  equipment 
transfer  policy  will  be  of  help  in  keeping 
equipment  investment  at  a  minimum. 

B-8.  Dictation  Equipment  Depreciation 
and  Cost  Control.  The  initial  costs  as  well 
as  the  monthly  charges  to  be  written  off  will 


depend,  in  large  measure,  upon  whether 
complete  units  consisting  of  three  instru¬ 
ments  are  provided  for  each  dictator  and  his 
typist. 

It  is  impracticable  to  suggest  definite 
costs.  When  dictating  equipment  is  in 
operation,  company  studies  should  be  made. 
Here  are  suggestions  for  the  individual 
computation  of  these  costs.  The  amortiza¬ 
tion  charges  on  a  monthly  basis  must  be 
determined,  based  upon  the  original  ma¬ 
chine  costs  and  the  accounting  procedure  in 
use.  Then  the  number  of  letters  actually 
dictated  into  the  machine  for  the  same 
work  period — one  month — must  be  com¬ 
puted,  if  only  to  detemine  the  costs  for 
each  letter  that  should  be  assigned  to  con¬ 
trol,  depreciation,  and  maintenance. 

If  a  cylinder  costs  50  cents  and  if  it  is 
found  through  experience  that  a  cylinder 
can  be  used  100  times,  then  the  charge  of 
.5  cents  a  cylinder  should  be  divided  by 
the  average  number  of  letters  on  a  cylinder 
in  order  to  determine  the  cylinder  charges 
for  each  letter.  Studies  made  by  one  dic- 
tating-machine  company  indicate  that  the 
average  letter  covers  12.21  lines,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  on  a  cylinder  averages  8.2, 
and  the  average  number  of  lines  for  a  cyl¬ 
inder  is  100. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  cylinder  (be¬ 
cause  one  centralized  transcribing  unit  usu¬ 
ally  serves  several  dictating  units)  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  transportation  distances  and 
messenger  costs.  The  cost  would  naturally 
increase  in  smaller  offices  where  the  dictator 
is  responsible  for  delivering  the  cylinder, 
or  where  the  typist  picks  up  the  cylinders 
at  periodic  intervals. 

B-9.  Filing  Equipment  Depreciation  and 
Cost  Control.  A  monthly  depreciation  rate 
of  1/2  per  cent  plus  1/2  per  cent  control  and 
repair  cost  may  be  used  for  filing  equip¬ 
ment.  Investment  may  be  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  (1)  using  transfer  cases  for  rel¬ 
atively  inactive  or  bulky  material;  (2) 
formulating  policies  covering  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  useless  material  or  duplicate  copies 
prior  to  their  reaching  the  files;  and  (3) 
adopting  a  procedure  for  transferring  or  de¬ 
stroying  at  stated  intervals  all  filed  material 
that  has  lost  its  value. 
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B-W.  MiscellaneoNS  Equipment.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  classification  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  those  machines  used  in  connection  with 
mailing;  also  erasers,  clips,  rubber  bands, 
mucilage,  staplers,  punches,  pencil  sharp¬ 
eners,  supply  cabinets,  costumers,  mailing 
tables,  etc. 

C.  Overhead  and  Miscellaneous  Costs 

A  number  of  items,  grouped  in  this  di¬ 
vision,  cannot  be  accurately  distributed  to 
individual  letters;  and  therefore,  not  even 
arbitrary  figures  have  been  assigned. 

C-7.  Supervisory  Costs.  If  a  centralized 
stenographic  or  dictating  system  is  used,  the 
supervisory'  costs  should  be  divided  by  the 
amount  of  work  produced  to  allocate  these 
costs  to  each  completed  unit.  After  stand¬ 
ards  of  work  have  been  established,  super¬ 
visory  costs  can  be  added  to  each  letter. 
Arbitrarily,  supervisory  costs  might  be  com¬ 
puted  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  those  stenographers  who  are  as¬ 
signed  to  taking  and  transcribing  letters. 

C-2.  Leave  Costs.  Should  a  company 
have  a  leave  policy  with  vacations  paid,  the 
cost  allocated  to  each  letter  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  using  the  labor  cost  assigned  to 
a  letter  and  deleting  from  that  cost  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  year  allocated  to  paid  vacations. 
For  example,  if  a  company  has  two  weeks 
with  paid  vacations,  the  vacation  cost  for 
a  letter  is  2/52  of  the  labor  cost  for  a  letter. 

C-5.  Power  and  Light  Costs.  These 
costs  vary  considerably  in  different  areas, 
but  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  allocate 
power  and  light  costs  for  each  letter. 

C-4.  Telephone  Costs.  Telephone  costs 
form  a  portion  of  the  general  overhead  that 
should  be  included  in  considering  letter 
costs.  In  order  to  reduce  these  costs,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
traffic  placed  over  each  line  and  each  ex¬ 
tension.  Because  wiring  plans  are  compli¬ 
cated,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consult  the 
local  telephone  company  in  working  out  a 
system  that  will  give  a  maximum  efficiency 
at  minimum  costs. 

C-5.  Heat  Costs. 

C-6.  Janitorial  Costs. 

C-7.  Rental  of  Floor  Space. 

C-8.  Insurance  Costs. 


♦  About  Harry  T. 

.Miller:  Junior  office 
procedure  analyst, 

Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority.  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  Fur¬ 
ther  study  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  organization, 
time  and  motion  study. 

Chairman,  education 
committee,  Knoxville 
Chapter,  National  Of¬ 
fice  Management  As¬ 
sociation.  Has  had  sev¬ 
eral  articles  published 
in  magazines  for  executives  and  managers.  Chief 
professional  interests:  organization  and  written 
instruction.  Hobby:  reading. 


C-9.  Taxes. 

C-10.  Repairs. 

As  far  as  is  known,  few'  analyses  have 
been  made  pertaining  to  C-5,  C-6,  C-7,  C-8, 
C-9,  and  C-10  in  regard  to  letter-writing 
costs. 


Immeasurable  Cost  Elements 

A  number  of  factors  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  preparing  letters  cannot  be 
definitely  translated  into  figures.  Although 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  costs 
to  these  elements,  suggestions  are  given  that 
may  improve  these  immeasurable  cost  ele¬ 
ments,  thereby  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  costs.  These  elements  may  be 
grouped  under  the  headings  "Working 
Conditions,”  "Equipment  and  Conditions,” 
"Equipment  and  Supplies,”  "Psychological 
Factors,”  "Office  Ser\'ices,”  and  "Letter 
Style.” 

D-1.  or  king  Conditions.  The  number 
of  work  days  a  week  and  the  number  of 
work  hours  a  day  influence  the  cost  of  a 
letter.  No  optimum  standards  can  be  given. 

Excessive  overtime  will  increase  unit  costs. 
In  general,  employees  required  to  work  over¬ 
time  usually  compensate  by  unconsciously 
doing  less  work  the  following  day.  Ten- 
minute  rest  periods  at  approximately  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  tw'o  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  have  been  found  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  employees  doing  rou¬ 
tine  work. 

The  importance  of  correct  lighting,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  heating,  cannot  be  over-empha- 
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sized.  Lighting  should  be  approximately  16 
to  20  foot-candles  on  clerical  surfaces  with¬ 
out  glare  or  shadows.  A  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  installed  that  will  provide 
proper  humidification.  The  temperature 
should  be  approximately  74° F  where  there 
is  a  group  of  women  clerks,  and  probably 
less  if  the  office  force  is  composed  entirely 
of  men. 

Excessive  noise  is  detrimental ;  it  de¬ 
creases  production,  increases  errors,  and 
places  employees  under  nervous  strain. 

D-2.  Equipment  and  Supplies.  The  sup¬ 
ply  cabinet  should  be  conveniently  located 
for  all  employees.  The  supplies  kept  in  the 
typist’s  desk  should  be  so  arranged  that  those 
most  frequently  used  are  most  accessible  and 
those  that  are  used  together  in  one  operation 
(carbon  paper  and  onionskin,  for  example) 
are  kept  together. 

Equipment  in  good  condition  produces 
better  work  with  less  effort  than  poorly  kept 
equipment.  The  typist  should  remember 
to  cover  his  typewriter  when  it  is  idle,  run 
the  carriage  on  one  side  when  erasures  are 
being  made,  and  brush  the  type  daily. 

The  typewriter  should  not  be  equipped 
with  a  platen  longer  than  is  necessary  to  do 
the  work  required.  The  longer  the  platen, 
the  heavier  the  carriage,  and  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  return  after  each  line. 

The  chair  should  be  properly  adjusted. 

D-3.  Psychological  Factors.  The  kind  of 
supervision  employees  have,  the  amount  of 
rush  work  imposed  upon  them,  the  stress 
under  which  they  work,  and  their  general 
attitude  toward  their  job  and  environment 
all  have  a  direct  effect  on  production  costs. 

D-4.  Office  Services.  Office  services, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  and  size 
of  the  organization,  will  influence  letter-writ¬ 
ing  costs.  Messenger  service  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  messenger  duties  from 
more  highly  paid  employees.  Filing, 
whether  done  within  the  office  or  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  file,  by  a  secretary,  a  typist,  or  a  file 
clerk,  w’ill  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  necessary  references  may 
be  found  to  answer  letters. 

D-5.  Letter  Style.  The  placement  of  let¬ 
ter  parts  (heading,  date,  subject,  and  at¬ 
tention  lines)  influences  the  speed  of  typing. 


In  general,  the  letter  standard  should  be  one 
that  requires  the  least  tabulating  commen¬ 
surate  w'ith  good  appearance. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  letter¬ 
writing  costs  has  not  been  presented  in 
an  attempt  to  advocate  the  incorporation  of 
the  suggested  formula,  but  rather  to  present 
the  formula  as  a  point  of  departure. 

The  cost  elements  that  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  are,  in  their  entirety,  representative 
of  a  fairly  complete  letter-writing  cost 
breakdown.  They  should  not  be  used  except 
as  guides  in  computing  letter-writing  costs. 

Some  of  the  cost  elements  listed  in  this 
study  are  significant  as  they  refer  to  letter 
writing,  while  others  are  not.  These  so- 
called  insignificant  items  may,  however,  be 
quite  important  if  one  considers  their  total 
cost  to  the  business. 

Labor  costs,  for  example,  should  be  kept 
within  proper  limits.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  and  then  be  cut  to  the 
minimum  by  terminations.  Requests  for  ad¬ 
ditional  help  should  be  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  need.  Analyses  should  be  made 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  simplification 
and  readjustment  of  duties  will  enable  ex¬ 
isting  personnel  to  perform  existing  work. 

Supply  and  equipment  costs  should  be 
approached  in  much  the  same  fashion.  Con¬ 
stant  attention  must  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  most  suitable  items  commensurate 
with  cost,  proper  storage  and  maintenance, 
and  full  utilization.  The  sudden  discovery 
that  the  organization  has  a  large  investment 
in  "bargain”  carbon  paper,  which  was  stored 
too  near  a  radiator,  will  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  advanced  planning. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
reduction  of  overhead  costs  in  the  past,  and 
much  more  attention  will  be  given  in  the 
future.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  At  periodical  intervals 
an  analysis  should  be  made  of  power,  light, 
water,  heat,  telephone,  insurance,  janitorial 
services,  rent,  taxes,  and  other  similar  items. 
Such  an  analysis  should  consider  not  only  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  these  items,  but  the 
possibility  of  their  more  complete  or  suit¬ 
able  utilization. 
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R.  E.  Aanestad 


C.C.T.A.  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  3-5,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  1941- 
1942. 

President:  Irene  Kessler,  Gates  College,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa. 

First  Vice-President :  Harold  S.  Williams, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Second  Vice-President :  Stanley  Shook,  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Business  College.  (No  photograph 
available.) 

Secretary:  R.  E.  Aanestad,  Newton  (Iowa) 
High  School. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Mildred  Elam,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 

"Commercial  Education  in  Today’s 
Changing  World”  was  the  theme  of  the 
entire  convention. 

General  sessions  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings,  with  round-table  discussions  and 
sectional  meetings  held  in  the  afternoon  on 
both  days,  well  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
convention  theme. 


Textbooks  and  Pop 


IN  the  last  school  in  which  the  cost  of 
textbooks  came  up,  we  were  told  that  an 
almost  unbelievable  percentage  of  students 
came  from  famdlies  on  relief.  Secondhand 
books  had  to  be  found  and  sold  at  a  low 
price  or  supplied  gratis. 

"Under  the  circumstances,”  said  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  "we  resent  the  publishers’  making 
large  profit  from  the  sale  of  books  to  these 
boys  and  girls.” 

Just  how  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  large  profits  were  involved  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand,  but  during  this  brief 
noon-hour  conversation  in  the  hall,  we 
could  see  students  hurrying  by  with  bottles 
of  pop  firmly  clutched  in  their  hands.  We 
had  an  idea,  and  here  is  what  came  of  it. 

This  school  encouraged  the  sale  on  its 
premises  of  over  $500  worth  of  pop  each 
year  to  these  poor  students.  Many  would 
have  been  quite  content  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  a  glass  of  water.  I  questioned  one 
of  the  boys.  "No  glasses,”  he  said. 


After  I  have  talked  things  over  with  the 
School  Board  that  found  $1,000  for  cal¬ 
culating  machines  and  reluctantly  authorized 
the  purchase  of  twelve  textbooks  for  in¬ 
struction  on  these  machines  at  a  total  cost 
of  $3.84;  after  I  have  fretted  some  more 
over  the  school  that  replaced  perfectly  use¬ 
ful  typewriters  with  $4,000  worth  of  new 
equipment  and  then  sent  their  eight-year- 
old  classroom  set  of  typewriting  texts  (origi¬ 
nal  cost  24  cents  each)  out  to  be  rebound; 
after  I  have  had  a  few  more  sessions  with 
teacher-authors,  experts  in  their  field,  paper 
manufacturers,  printers,  book  binders,  and 
all  who  contribute  to  making  the  good  books 
that  are  foundation  stones  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  I  shall  probably  cease  being 
a  publisher  and  seek  a  legitimate  profit  in 
selling  students  chewing  gum,  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  hairdo’s,  and  other  extravagances  and 
frivolities  that  represent  large  profits  with¬ 
out  insult. — Can^ian  Gregg  News,  April, 
1941. 
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"Fm  Scared  of  That  Interview” 

HARRY  B.  BAUERNFEIND 


Even  you  and  I,  experienced  teachers, 
have  sometimes  been  afraid  to  apply  for 
a  job,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  We  were  afraid  that  we  would 
not  make  the  right  kind  of  impression  and 
would  lose  the  chance  for  that  coveted  place 
for  which  we  were  applying. 

Why  should  we  turn  out  students  with 
that  same  handicap.^  Here  is  a  plan  to  help 
your  students  get  actual  practice  in  applying 
for  positions. 

About  two  weeks  before  graduation,  our 
clerical  pupils  write  a  letter  of  application 
for  one  of  several  clerical  positions  that  the 
instructor  has  posted  as  being  opened.  Writ¬ 
ing  these  letters  of  application  gives  the  pu¬ 
pils  a  final  checkup  on  their  letter-writing 
technique  and  also  gives  them  a  model  that 
.hey  can  use  after  graduation. 

Interviews  with  Local  Businessmen 
Next,  we  ask  several  local  office  mana¬ 
gers,  store  executives,  personnel  managers, 
and  other  future  employers  to  come  to  the 
school  to  interview  the  pupils.  Interviews 
are  held  in  the  high  school  superintendent’s 
private  office.  The  surroundings  help  to 
create  the  same  atmosphere  that  our  gradu¬ 
ates  will  encounter  in  an  actual  interview. 

The  businessmen  are  scheduled  to  appear 
on  different  days.  For  example,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Blank  Company  may  be  invited  to  come 
on  Monday  during  the  Clerical  Practice 


period;  Mr.  White,  from  a  different  com¬ 
pany,  may  be  scheduled  for  Tuesday;  and 
so  on,  during  the  week  that  is  set  aside  for 
this  project.  The  businessmen  are  not 
limited  as  to  time  for  the  interview,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  one  interview 
took  up  the  entire  class  hour.  This,  of 
course,  throws  the  schedule  off,  but  that  can 
be  adjusted. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Interview 

Each  day,  a  different  girl  from  the  class 
is  designated  to  act  as  receptionist,  to  take 
the  pupils  into  the  private  office  and  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  the  interviewer.  She  also  serves 
as  a  messenger  if  the  visiting  businessman 
asks  for  supplies  or  information. 

The  interview  itself  is  carried  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  a  real  interview.  Absolute 
privacy  is  afforded,  but  the  pupils  under¬ 
stand  that  the  interviewer  will  report  to  the 
instructor. 

A  report  form  like  that  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  is  filled  out  by  the 
interviewer  for  each  applicant.  This  report 
is  later  filed  in  the  placement  file  and  be¬ 
comes  part  of  a  permanent  record,  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  when  employers  call  for  job  appli¬ 
cants. 

In  some  cases  the  visiting  businessman 
asks  the  applicants  to  take  a  short  test  on  a 
calculating  machine  or  to  transcribe  a  letter. 
Our  students  sometimes  make  a  lasting 
impression  in  their  interviews  and 
are  asked,  after  graduation,  to  apply 
for  positions  in  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  represented  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers. 

How  the  Reports  Are  Used 
Although  we  try  continually  in 
the  regular  class  work  to  stress  the 
importance  of  good  manners,  ap¬ 
propriate  dress,  personal  cleanliness, 
value  of  sincerity,  and  loyalty,  we 
have  in  this  project  an  actual  test 
of  our  results.  The  report  form  or 


Date.. 


IWrmiBW  REPORT 

latervlewee. 

Interviewed  by Company 
Coamente  of  Interviewer:  Position  applied  for: 

Manners:  Proper  dress: 

Readlneea  of  answers;  Care  of  person: 

Sincerity  of  answers:  Knowledge  of  Job  applied  tw. 

Test  results: 

Additional  resmrks:  . 


Report  Form  As  Filled  in  by  Interviewer 
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''impression  card,”  as  illustrated  here,  gives 
us  tangible  information  as  to  how  our  stu¬ 
dents  "stack  up”  with  what  business  really 
is  looking  for. 

One  of  our  girls  was  checked  on  the 
card  as  being  too  timid  and  too  indefinite 
in  her  answers,  with  a  ratirig  of  85  per 
cent  in  her  knowledge  of  the  job  applied 
for.  Is  it  not  better  that  we,  and  the  pupil, 
find  out  what  is  wrong  before  graduation 
so  that  something  can  be  done  to  make  that 
student  more  employable.^ 

In  another  case,  a  girl  was  marked  low 
for  wearing  too  much  make-up  when  she 
had  her  interview.  Had  this  mistake  been 
made  when  she  applied  for  an  actual  job, 
she  would  have  lost  out.  Now'  she  remem¬ 
bers  that  experience  and  watches  her  make¬ 
up  when  she  goes  out  to  look  for  a  job. 

In  still  another  case,  one  of  the  girls 
found  that  her  knowledge  of  shorthand  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
business.  After  graduation,  she  came  back 
for  an  additional  semester  of  training.  Was 
it  not  better  for  her  to  spend  her  time  back 
in  school  for  this  additional  training  than 
to  tramp  the  streets  and  finally  become  dis¬ 
couraged  in  not  being  placed  } 

Some  Advantages  of  the  Plan 

The  office  managers  and  others  whom  we 
have  asked  to  take  part  in  this  program 
are  always  glad  to  come;  they  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  our  boys  and  girls.  We  have 
helped  our  pupils  to  overcome  "stage 
fright”  and  have  made  them  more  employ¬ 
able. 

We  feel  that  this  project  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual,  yet  few  schools  follow'  this  plan.  The 
size  of  the  school  or  of  the  community  is 
no  barrier.  I  used  the  same  plan  in  a 
much  smaller  high  school  and  in  a  smaller 
community,  w'ith  the  same  fine  response 
from  the  local  businessmen.  , 

In  most  cases  our  pupils  find  employment 
in  the  community  where  they  were  born 
and  raised.  Does  it  not  follow  logically 
then  that  the  sooner  our  boys  and  girls 
meet  the  local  businessmen  on  the  basis  of 
future  employment,  the  better.^ 

If,  in  some  cases,  it  is  felt  that  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  a  small  town  are  too  well  known 


♦  About  Harry  Bauernfeind:  Instructor  and 
counselor,  Township  High  School,  Waukegan, 
Illinois.  Has  headed  two  commercial  depart¬ 
ments.  B.A.,  North  Central;  graduate  study, 
Duquesne  and  Northwestern.  Holds  office  in  the 
Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  and  N.B.T.A.  Guidance  consultant. 
Eddy  Paper  Corporation,  Chicago.  Chief  in¬ 
terests:  aptitude  and  psychological  testing;  per¬ 
sonnel  work;  personality  development.  Hobbies: 
collecting  stamps,  business  letters,  old  hats. 


by  the  pupils,  men  could  be  brought  in  from 
a  neighboring  town  or  larger  city. 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  deal,  as  teach¬ 
ers,  about  building  up  good  will  between 
the  community’  and  the  school.  We  feel, 
at  times,  that  to  meet  this  challenge  would* 
add  too  much  to  our  already  hea\'y'  sched¬ 
ules.  Yet,  in  the  program  that  has  been 
described  here,  we  have  the  means  for  ex¬ 
actly  that  thing — building  good  will. 

We  make  the  way  clear  for  the  local  I 
businessmen  to  become  interested  in  their 
high  school  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
interviews.  We  help  Johnny  and  Mary 
overcome  their  stage  fright  by  "playing”  in-  i 
terview'.  We  open  the  way  for  our  pupils 
to  make  the  right  kind  of  contacts  before 
they  graduate.  Pupils  who  have  participated 
in  these  interviews  no  longer  say  upon 
graduation,  "Just  how  should  I  go  about  it 
to  get  a  job?” 

- - ^ - 

MISS  ROSE  DE  VETO,  of  the  Monroe 
Evening  High  School,  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  SIO  in  our  third  bookkeeping  lesson- 
plan  contest,  which  was  announced  in  the 
April  B.E.W. 

The  contest  papers  were  lesson  plans  for 
teaching  Notes  Receivable,  showing  how 
bookkeeping  may  be  correlated  with  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  and  commercial  law. 

Aw'ards  of  $2  each  were  made  to  the 
following  winning  contestants: 

John  D.  Ryan,  High  School,  Alexandria  Bay, 
New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Kieffer,  Senior  High  School, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Butterfield,  Honolulu  Business 
College,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  winning  paper  will  be  published  in 
one  of  the  early  fall  issues  of  the  B.E.W. 
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Student  Teachers’  Department 

Conducted  by 
MARION  M.  LAMB 


WE  have  discussed  in  this  department, 
in  nine  issues  of  the  B.E.W.,  what 
beginning  teachers  should  have  to  offer  to  a 
teaching  career.  It  is  indeed  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  a  teaching  career  offers  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  entering  the  teach¬ 
ing  field. 

The  highest  promise  of  a  teaching  career 
may  seem  to  be  a  regular  pay  check,  or  teach¬ 
ing  may  appear  to  be  a  magic  combination  of 
short  hours,  long  vacations,  fairly  adequate 
compensation,  and  the  approval  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

These  reasons  sound  sensible  enough  to 
anyone  except  an  experienced  teacher.  A 
seasoned  teacher,  unfortunately,  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  the  actual  working  hours  of  a 
teacher  are  unusually  long,  that  vacations 
are  enforced  and  without  pay,  that  compen¬ 
sation  and  security  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  not  as  certain  as  taxpayers  claim, 
and  that  prestige  values  are  ephemeral  when 
compared  with  the  solid  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  congenial  work. 

It  is  with  the  satisfactions  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  teaching  itself  that  we  are 
concerned  this  month.  Granted  that  most 
of  us  receive  modest  but  relatively  steady 
salary  checks,  and  granted  also  that  most 
of  us  enjoy  a  moderate  amount  of  respect  in 
our  communities  (advantages  not  to  be 
taken  lightly,  but  so  familiar  that  they  need 
no  discussion),  let  us  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  work  we  must  do  to  merit  our 
good  moments. 

Satisfactions  of  Teaching 
To  get  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
teaching,  we  must  realize  the  importance 
and  the  significance  of  our  work.  Teach¬ 
ing  gives  us  unlimited  opportunities  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  under  our  direc¬ 
tion;  and  through  them,  we  should  be  able 
to  improve  in  some  small  measure  the  entire 
social  scene. 
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Do  we  doubt  that  a  generation  of  teachers 
genuinely  devoted  to  a  high  social  concept 
could  raise  the  social  standards  of  the  next  . 
generation.^  Do  we  doubt  that  anti-social 
teaching  is  equally  effective  in  lowering 
standards  ? 

If  your  answer  to  this  second  question  is 
Yes,  I  suggest  that  you  read  pages  19  and 
20  of  the  unabridged  edition  of  Me/n 
Kampf,  by  Adolph  Hitler!  There  you  will 
find  contemporary  testimonial  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  truly  set  the  stage  for  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  dramas  and  melodramas. 

Their  work  is  so  unassuming,  however, 
and  it  comes  to  completion  so  gradually  that 
few  teachers  are  aware  of  their  contribution 
to  the  performance.  The  teacher  who  com¬ 
prehends  the  significance  of  his  contribution 
will,  I  believe,  find  in  its  scope  one  of  his 
chief  gratifications. 

Another  major  advantage  in  teaching  is 
the  pleasure  a  teacher  derives  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  gratitude  of  students.  The  girl  who 
writes  a  glowing  letter  about  her  first  job 
and  its  relation  to  her  training  in  school,  the 
boy  who  doesn’t  take  all  the  credit  for  his 
first  promotion,  the  college  students  who  call 
at  the  high  school  to  tell  you  how  much 
shorthand  and  typewriting  have  helped 
them  in  their  classes  or  in  earning  money — 
these  reaffirm  a  teacher’s  faith  and  give  him 
a  feeling  of  worth-while  accomplishment. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  demands  much  from  its  members  in 
the  way  of  continuous  improvement,  few 
vocations  offer  the  possibilities  that  teach¬ 
ing  offers  to  keep  up  to  date  professionally 
and  to  grow  in  professional  stature.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  not  a  treadmill  except  for  those  who 
make  it  so. 

The  resources  of  a  community  are  usually 
available  to  the  teacher  who  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  and  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  keep  up  to  current  practice  will  certainly 
not  overlook  them. 
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Furthermore,  every  opportunity  is  usually 
given  teachers  to  grow  in  teaching  status. 
Just  as  we  find  that  many  of  today’s  leaders 
in  education  started  life  with  little  money, 
no  influence,  and  a  great  amount  of  deter¬ 
mination,  so  we  will  find  among  tomorrow’s 
leaders  men  and  women  who  have  had  the 
energy  and  initiative  to  make  their  own  way 
through  college  and  graduate  schools  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  N.Y.A.  jobs,  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships,  tuition-free  courses  for  teachers, 
and  other  helps  extended  to  those  willing 
to  help  themselves.  The  ambitious  teacher 
will  find  this  invitation  to  professional  prog¬ 
ress  stimulating  and  challenging. 

The  Professional  Value  of  Cultural 
Experience 

Teaching  almost  demands  that  we  take 
advantage  of  every  chance  to  widen  our 
mental  horizons,  and  it  is  good  for  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals  to  have  to  keep  up  in  our  reading, 
attend  plays  and  concerts,  and  find  the 
wherewithal  for  a  long  trip  once  or  twice  in 
a  while.  Cultural  experience  may  not  add 
to  a  teacher’s  fund  of  knowledge  about  his 
subject  matter,  but  it  is  pure  professional 
profit. 

A  teaching  career  usually  offers  many 
congenial  friendships  to  those  interested  in 
their  fellow  workers.  There  is  every  chance 
to  share  in  the  rapport  that  vitalizes  many 
teaching  groups.  We  can  share  our  ideas 
and  efforts  through  magazines,  conventions, 
and  our  own  teachers’  meetings. 

Teaching  Leads  to  Understanding 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  teaching  leads 
normal,  discerning  men  and  women  to  an 
understanding  of  human  nature — which  is, 
after  all,  basic  to  any  understanding  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  society’s  problems. 

You  will  usually  find  that  successful 
teachers  have  a  keen  situation  sense;  that  is, 
they  see  the  delicate  shades  and  shadows  in 
situations  involving  human  beings;  they 
hear  the  overtones  of  words  spoken  and 
unspoken. 

'This  sharpened  perception  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  not  only  has  a  definite  practical  value 
to  the  teacher  in  everyday  life  but  also  adds 
immeasurably  to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  I 


can’t  imagine  a  better  place  to  acquire  this 
sixth  sense  than  in  a  classroom. 

Disadvantages  of  Teaching 

To  be  honest,  we  must  look  at  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture.  What  are  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.^  The  following  list  is  by  no  means 
comprehensive,  but  I  believe  that  the  short¬ 
comings  listed  are  the  common  ones  against 
which  most  of  us  have  to  contend. 

If  we  are  not  forever  careful,  we  find  our 
feet  leaving  terra  firma  as  we  float  away  on 
hot-air  waves  of  theory  and  abstractions. 
You  already  know  what  this  means. 

Teachers  become  too  ingrown  and  self- 
centered  within  their  groups.  Why  is  it 
that  politicians  don’t  worry  about  teachers’ 
votes  outside  a  few  metropolitan  areas 
You  know  the  answer.  Chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  teachers  take  no  interest  in  leg¬ 
islation  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  them,  and 
they  will  mark  it  off  to  fate  when  their 
salaries  are  cut  or  the  pension  bill  is  de¬ 
feated. 

In  too  many  schools,  teaching  discour¬ 
ages  whatever  creative  and  independent 
thinking  is  brought  in  by  the  teacher.  The 
result  is  that  the  teacher  develops  no  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  or  convictions  about  his 
work  of  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  assigned 
to  him  for  guidance,  and  teaching  becomes 
highly  mechanized.  The  danger  to  the  new 
teacher  is  that  he  will  accept  this  pattern  of 
passive  acceptance  and  become  not  a  teacher, 
but  a  mouthpiece. 

It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  preserve  your 
individuality  and  sense  of  personal  values 
when  you  are  bogged  down  by  masses  of 
detail  w'ork.  Literally,  a  teacher’s  work  is 
never  done.  When  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  preparing  tomorrow’s  lessons 
and  marking  today’s  and  perhaps  yesterday’s 
papers,  how  can  we  find  time  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  life  that  we  know  is  very  important? 
Yet  we  must  find  time. 

'There  are  definite  limitations  and  dan¬ 
gers  imposed  by  duties  that  associate  us  al¬ 
ways  with  those  who  know  less  than  we  do 
and  who  belong  to  a  different  generation. 

First,  the  stimulating  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  daily  with  a  person  who  knows  a  great 
deal  that  we  hope  to  learn  is  lacking. 
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Second,  some  teachers  make  the  mistake 
of  forsaking  their  adult  life  and  identifying 
themselves  too  closely  with  their  students. 
This  is  especially  easy  to  do  in  the  name 
of  extracurricular  activities. 

I  know  an  administrator  who  contends 
that  the  first  three  years  of  a  teacher’s  teach¬ 
ing  career  are  likely  to  be  his  best  years,  in 
spite  of  the  teacher’s  inexperience.  Why.^ 
Because  too  many  teachers'  first,  keen  in¬ 
terest  begins  to  wane  after  that  time. 

In  other  words,  dear  student  teachers,  we 
all  have  to  fight  against  that  well-known 
teacher’s  rut,  in  which  so  many  teachers  bury 
themselves  after  they  have  learned  the  first 
"tricks  of  the  trade.” 

Teachers  in  some  communities  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  up  to  $3,600  a  year  on  an 
$l,800-a-year  income. 

A  teacher’s  strength  is  evidently  supposed 
not  only  to  go  to  the  head,  but  also  to  em¬ 
anate  from  there,  since  so  many  communities 
obviously  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
provide  good  living  accommodations  insur¬ 
ing  privacy  for  their  occupants.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  ugly  rented  rooms,  the  lumpy 
beds,  and  the  lumpy  meals  that  teachers 
have  endured  and  do  endure,  one  realizes 
that  too  many  statues  are  erected  to  soldiers 
of  war  and  too  few  are  raised  to  the  soldiers 
of  education. 

Teaching  develops  in  most  of  us  some 
very  unattractive  personal  habits.  First  of 
all,  it  makes  you  very  bossy,  if  you  don’t 
watch  out!  Or  you  may  become  so  sweet 
and  helpful  to  your  friends  that  they  decide 
they  can’t  bear  you. 

Some  teachers  develop  a  chronic  attitude 
of  expecting  something  for  nothing,  which 
no  doubt  develops  from  asking  Mary  to  do 
that  for  teacher  and  telling  John  that  teacher 
would  like  such-and-such.  A  subject  pop¬ 
ular  with  all  teachers  in  the  classroom  is  the 
ideal  of  service,  but  it  is  impressive  in  an¬ 
other  way  in  the  drawing  room. 

In  some  communities  you  may  have  to 
assume  a  hypocritical  coating  as  protection 
against  those  busy  but  none-too-bright  souls 
who  see  in  every  teacher  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  research. 

Unless  you  have  a  saving  sense  of  humor, 
you  will  become  hypercritical,  if  you  teach 


for  any  length  of  time.  The  profession  is 
overrun  with  chronic  complainers.  One  rea¬ 
son:  You  will  find  that  when  your  day  is 
spent  in  correcting  others,  it  is  easy,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  keep  right  on  correcting 
others — or,  lacking  that  diversion,  to  com¬ 
plain  about  matters  that  cannot  be  corrected. 

Yes,  teaching  is  hard  on  you  physically, 
too.  It  is  hard  on  your  feet  and  your  nerves, 
your  face  and  your  feelings.  Week  ends  and 
summer  vacations  are  planned  for  pupils, 
but  teachers  can  use  them! 

A  Few  Words  of  Advice 

This  column  has  been  quite  specific  about 
the  disadvantages  of  teaching,  because  your 
correspondent  from  the  front-line  trenches 
believes  that  some  quite  definite  things  can 
be  done  to  offset  the  wear  and  tear. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise.  If  I 
were  an  administrator,  I  think  I  should  re¬ 
quire  records  of  hours  of  sleep  and  hours 
spent  in  agreeable  sports,  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  attendance  at  evening  classes. 

Do  everything  that  you  can  possibly  do  to 
become  genuinely  interested  in  your  work. 
After  all,  there’s  nothing  like  interest  in 
what  you  are  doing  to  keep  the  old  sparkle 
in  the  eyes.  And  never,  never  be  ashamed 
to  admit  that  you  are  a  teacher! 

In  your  free  time,  live  an  adult  life  in  an 
adult  world,  creating  for  yourself  as  attrac¬ 
tive  a  personality  in  as  congenial  a  setting 
as  you  possibly  can. 

Have  at  least  one  active  interest  that 
makes  you  associate  with  men  and  women 
who  are  not  teachers. 

Keep  up  with  the  times.  Read  the  news¬ 
papers  and  news  magazines.  Learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  the  political  forces  and 
educational  ideas  that  shape  the  destiny  of 
your  own  school  system  and  affect  the 
subjects  you  are  teaching.  Don’t  be  so  im¬ 
mersed  in  stories  of  the  past  that  you  forget 
the  present ! 

AND  THAT’S  ENOUGH  advice  about 
the  past  and  present.  It’s  time  for  good 
wishes  for  the  future.  My  very  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  summer  and  a  new  school  year 
filled  with  all  of  the  advantages  that  teach¬ 
ing  has  to  offer! 


JUNE,  1941 
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School  Prize  Winners 

IN  THE  B.E.W.  PROJECT  CONTEST 


BUSINESS 
LETTER  WRITING 

Students  of  Mount  Mary  Col* 
lege,  Milwaukee,  winners  in 
the  college  division  in  letter 
writing,  with  Sister  Mary  Cuni* 
gundis,  their  instructor,  in 
the  center  of  the  second  row. 


BUSINESS 
LETTER  WRITING 


Albuquerque  (N.M.)  High 
School  pupils  of  Miss  Lillian 
M.  Kieke  won  permanent 
possession  of  the  silver  trophy 
in  letter  writing  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  division. 


BUSINESS 

PERSONALITY 

Winning  students  of  Wilson 
Junior  College,  Chicago.  Re¬ 
spectively  third  and  fourth 
from  the  left,  front  row,  are 
Miss  Phyllis  M.  Conkey,  in¬ 
structor,  and  Miss  Berolzhei- 
mer,  assistant  to  the  dean. 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE 

This  large  class  at  St.  Mary’s 
School,  Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  taught  by  Sister  Anne 
Therese,  won  first  prize  in  the 
annual  office-practice  contest. 


BOOKKEEPING 

Sunshine  and  smiles  In  Fiono- 
lulu!  Winning  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  of  Richard  A.  Esterbrook 
in  the  Margaret  Dietz  Commer¬ 
cial  School.  Notice  those  lets. 


BUSINESS 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Accurate  students  of  St. 
Anne’s  Academy,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Donalda  Marie 
taught  these  winners. 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE 

This  large  class  at  St.  Mary’s 
School,  Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  taught  by  Sister  Anne 
Therese,  won  first  prize  in  the 
annual  office-practice  contest. 


BOOKKEEPING 

Sunshine  and  smiles  in  Fiono- 
lulu!  Winning  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  of  Richard  A.  Esterbrook 
in  the  Margaret  Dietz  Commer¬ 
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BUSINESS 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Accurate  students  of  St. 
Anne’s  Academy,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Donalda  Marie 
taught  these  winners. 


The  Winners,  Selected  from  Thousan 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

(College  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sister  AI.  Cunigundis. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEACHER 

Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Albert  M.  Berry. 

Student  Prize  Winners 
FIRST  PRIZE— $5 

Mary  Long,  Bard-Avon  School,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Shirley  Brown. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS’ 

Jack  Boone,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  R.  D.  Parrish. 

George  E.  King,  Kinman  Business  University, 
Spokane,  Washington.  Mrs.  Halcyon  Northup. 
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Alice  Ortner,  Strathcona  Commercial,  Edmonton,  I 

Alberta,  Canada.  P.  R.  Rose.  ! 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS  I 

Jim  Paulson,  Junior  College,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Phebe  Ward. 

Dorothea  Gunderson,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Albert  M.  Berry. 

Norbert  Schneider,  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Helen  Wood.  ' 

Frances  Alagia,  Bard-Avon  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Shirley  Brown. 

Eleanor  Allison,  Bard-Avon  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Shirley  Brown. 

Virginia  Mason,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

William  Kanter,  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 
New  York.  John  J.  Cress. 

Elizabeth  L.  Hanagan,  St.  Joseph’s  Business 
School,  Lockport,  New  York.  Sister  Marie 
Frances. 

Ann  L.  Campbell,  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York.  Sylvia  S.  Emery. 

Michael  Kormazis,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  A.  F.  Schalk,  Jr. 

Maryalys  Klinger,  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Esther. 

‘  All  names  except  those  of  first-  and  second- 

prize  winners  are  listed  alphabetically  according 

to  states  and  cities. 
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Louise  Calcat,  Vocational 
School,  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada,  winner  of  first 
prize  in  Business  Letter 
Writing,  High  School  Di¬ 
vision. 


Janette  Doi,  Union  High 
School,  Sanger,  California, 
winner  of  first  prize  in 
the  B.E.W.’s  fourth  annual 
Bookkeeping  contest. 


Mary  Long,  Bard-Avon 
School,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  winner  of  first  prize 
in  Business  Letter  Writing, 
College  Division. 


Charles  Benoit,  Notre 
Dame  School,  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts,  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Fundamentals. 


Dea  Carlisle,  Banning 
High  School,  Wilmington, 
California,  winner  of  first 
prize  in  the  Business  Per¬ 
sonality  contest. 


Betty  Kenney,  St.  Joseph’s 
Business  School,  Lockport, 
New  York,  first-prize 
winner  in  the  Office 
Practice  contest. 


Participants  in  the  Project  Contest 


Dorothy  Pugh,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Madeline  Macdonald. 

SUPFRIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  R. 
D.  Parrish. 

Junior  College,  San  Francisco,  California.  Phebe 
Ward. 

State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
Helen  Wood. 

Bard-Avon  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Shirley 
Broun  and  Dorothy  E.  Corbin. 

St.  Gregory  Business  College,  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Therese  Martina,  S-N-D. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 
Sister  M.  Jane,  O.S.B. 

Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  New  York.  John 
J.  Cress. 

St.  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport,  New  York. 
Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester,  New  York.  Loretta 
K  ere  her. 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 
Syltia  S.  Emery. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  Sybil  Gilmore. 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio.  A.  F.  Schalk,  Jr. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Mary  Esther. 


Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Alfj.  Halcyon  Northup. 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion  and  Madeline 
Macdonald. 

Holy  Rosary  Commercial  School,  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Sister  Margaret 
Marie. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Alary  Donald. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

(HigJi  School  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Lillian 
M.  Kieke. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEACHER 

Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Fidelia 
A.  Van  Antwerp. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— $5 

Louise  Calcat,  Vocational  School,  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  Hazel  M.  Carley. 
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WINNKRS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Lois  Thomas,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School, 
Concord,  California.  George  P.  Barber. 

Hetty  Clements,  High  SchiM)l,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Lillian  Al.  Kieke. 

Helen  Huson,  East  High  School,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Aiayhelle  Kohl. 


WINNERS  OE  $2  AWARDS 

Eunice  Heath,  Bay  County  High  School,  Panama 
City,  Florida.  Mamie  Bryant. 

Julia  Grobarcik,  Township  High  School,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antuerp. 

Bernice  Skroko,  Township  High  Sch(H)l,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp. 

Dorothy  Jean  Cartwright,  High  School,  Bicknell, 
Indiana.  Loren  Breeden. 

Eleanor  Lawrence,  J.  W.  Riley  High  Schm)l, 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  Bess  L.  W'  yrick. 

Margaret  Mary  Cantwell,  Saint  Ann's  Academy, 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Mary  Rose 
Isabel,  S.S.A. 

Louise  Madore,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Aiary  Rose  Isabel,  S.S.A. 

Barbara  Burwell,  Normandy  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Alarion  Beck. 

Marion  Meyer,  Normandy  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Alarion  Beck. 

Henrietta  Chavez.  High  Sch(M)l,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Lillian  M.  Kieke. 

Judith  Martin,  St.  Rose  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Pauline  Kid  well. 

Ruby  Burke,  VtKational  School,  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  Hazel  Al.  Carley. 


SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 

Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School,  Concord,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  George  P.  Barber. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Alary  Rose  Isabel,  5. S./I. 

Normandy  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Marion  Beck. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  High  School,  North 
Arlington,  New  Jersey.  Sister  Catharine  Anita. 

St.  Rose  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Pauline  Kid- 
well. 

Saint  Mary’s  School  of  Commerce,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Lucretia,  R.S.M. 

East  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  May- 
belle  Kohl. 

High  School,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin.  Ralph 
H.  Dosch. 

Earl  Haig  Collegiate  Institute,  Willowdale,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  L.  Al.  Pearson. 

V(Kational  School,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada, 
Hazel  Al.  Carley. 


OFFICE  PRACTICE 

School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sifter  Anne  Therese. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEACHER 

Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canad.i. 
Sister  St.  Alargaret  Alaureen. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— $5 

Betty  Kenney,  St.  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lock- 
port,  New  York.  Sister  Alarie  Frances. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Ruth  Gutmann,  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Phyllis  AL  Conkey. 

Edna  Eckert,  High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Charlotte  Greiner. 

Alice  Polski,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin.  Sister  Al.  oj  Loretto. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Helen  McDonald,  St.  Gregory  Business  College, 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Therese 
Martina,  S.N.D. 

Constance  Murphy,  Saint  Mary’s  School,  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 
Jeanette  Richard,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Al.  Eugene  of 
Jesus,  S.S.A. 

Francoise  St.  Jean,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Al.  Eugene  of 
Jesus,  S.S.A. 

Margaret  Moylan,  St.  Anthony’s  High  Schcxil, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Sister  Alary  Cassilda. 

Anna  Lute,  High  School,  Franklin,  New  Jersey. 
Edith  K.  Cunningham. 

Janet  Scymanski,  High  School,  Franklin,  New 
Jersey.  Edith  K.  Cunningham. 

Rosanne  McKirnan,  Immaculate  Conception  High 
Sch(H)l,  Celina,  Ohio.  Sister  Mary  Engelbertha. 
Chester  E.  Teel,  High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Charlotte  Greiner. 

Anne  Reynolds,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Sister  St.  Mary  Caroline. 
Patricia  Jackson,  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Margaret  Maureen. 
Miriam  Fitzmaurice,  Sacred  Heart  Commercial, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  Lucille. 

SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 

Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Phyllis 
Al.  Conkey. 
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St.  Gregory  Business  College,  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Therese  Martina,  S.N.D. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

Saint  Ann's  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  At.  Eugene  of  Jesus,  S.S.A. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  North  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  W'illiam  James,  S.S.J. 

St.  Anthony  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Sister  Mary  Cassilda.  . 

High  School,  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  Edith  K, 
Cunningham. 

Saint  Joseph's  Business  School,  Lockport,  New 
York.  Sister  Afarie  Frances. 

St.  Rose  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Sister  Mary 
of  St.  Anne. 

High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania.  Charlotte 
G  reiner. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Sister  St.  Alary  Caroline. 

Catholic  High  Schcx)l,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Sister  Al.  Cuthbert. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wauwatosa,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Sister  Alary  of  Loretto. 

Sacred  Heart  Commercial,  London,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  Ai.  Lucille. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALITY 

School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Phyllis 
AI.  Conkey. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEAC.HER 

High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Lillian 
Al.  Kieke. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— $5 

Dea  Carlisle,  Banning  High  School,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  California.  Frances  Blair. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Betty  Baker,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyan¬ 
nis,  Massachusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 
Henrietta  Chavez,  High  School,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Lillian  AI.  Kieke. 

Dorothy  Norgord,  East  High  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Florence  Xi’endt. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Edith  Baskin,  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Phyllis  AI.  Conkey. 

Crossie  Mandris,  Annapolis  Business  College,  An¬ 
napolis,  Maryland.  AlrJ.  A.  Gordon  Fleet. 


Jane  A.  Dowling,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Louise  E.  Helfrich,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Dorothy  Leppek,  Nativity  Commercial  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Sister  Mary  Cyril, 
O.P. 

Vergie  Christensen,  High  School,  Simms,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Daphne  De  Bruin. 

Glenn  Mount,  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  A.  Alyrtle  Hensor. 

Norma  Hall,  High  School,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Lillian  Ai.  Kieke. 

Helen  Heckman,  Immaculate  Conception  High 
School,  Celina,  Ohio.  Sister  Mary  Engelbertha. 
Betty  Nelson,  Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  Ada  K.  Wernett. 

Joseph  J.  Miller,  Central  Catholic  High  School, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Jutta, 
O.S.F. 

Joan  Lovering,  Holy  Rosary  Commercial  School, 
St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Sister 
Alargaret  Alarie. 

SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 

High  School,  Batavia,  Illinois.  Bertha  S.  Schu¬ 
mann. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister 
Johannita. 

Annapolis  Business  College,  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land.  Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Fleet. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Anne  Therese. 

St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  Eugene  of  Jesus,  S.S.A. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  North  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  W'illiam  James,  S.S.J. 

High  School,  Fremont,  Michigan.  Eleanor  Al. 
Phillips. 

College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 
Sister  M.  Jane,  O.S.B. 

High  School,  Wellsville,  Missouri,  Juell  Duren. 
High  School,  Simms,  Montana.  Daphne  De 
Bruin. 

Junior-Senior  High  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
A.  Alyrtle  Hensor. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport,  New 
York.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Sister  Alary  Engelbertha. 

St.  Rose  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Pauline  Kid- 
well. 

Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
Ada  K.  W'ernett. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Mary  Esther. 

Catholic  High  School,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Sister  AI.  Cuthbert. 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sister  Al.  Cunigundis. 
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Holy  Rosary  Commercial  School,  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Sister  Margaret 
Marie. 

Earl  Haig  Collegiate  Institute,  Willowdale,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  L.  At.  Pearson. 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada.  Daphne  Beaman  and  Aiadeline  Mac¬ 
donald. 

BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS 
School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

Saint  Ann's  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Donalda  Alar/e,  S.S./i. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEACHERS 

Notre-Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Aiarie-de-Loyola,  A.S.V.,  and 
Sister  Eustelle-de-l’Eucharistie,  A.S.V. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— $5 

Charles  Benoit,  Notre  Dame  School,  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts.  Sister  M.  Edmond. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Florence  Trumpold,  St.  Mary's  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Gertrude  Biron,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Marie-de-Loyola. 

Eleanor  Jenkins,  High  School,  Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania.  Mary  Edna  Seanor. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Marian  Schumm,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Lois  Yetter,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Violet  Balough,  High  School,  Winamac,  In¬ 
diana.  Maurice  Greulach. 

Constance  Swift,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

Dorothy  Gaucher,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Donalda  Marie, 
S.S.A. 

Margaret  Nicholson,  Ascension  High  School,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Florence  Louise. 

Mabel  Lacroix,  Holy  Family  High  School,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Aiarie-Donalda  oi 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Olive  Linney,  Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School, 
Lockport,  New  York.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Cecilia  Vlha,  Vincentian  High  School,  Perrys- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Amadea. 

Florence  Hummel,  High  School,  Tower  City, 
Pennsylvania.  Mary  Hand. 

Josephine  Therese  Lindner,  Catholic  High  School; 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Sister  M.  Cuthbert. 

Patricia  Jackson,  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Maureen. 


SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington, 
D,  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

High  School,  Amboy,  Indiana.  Atarie  Aierritt. 
High  School,  Winamac,  Indiana.  Aiaurice 
G  reulach. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Stster 
Johannita. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Anne  Therese. 

St.  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Agnes-du-Sauveur,  A.S.V. 

Notre  Dame  School,  North  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Al.  Edmond,  5.5. /I. 

Ecole  Saint-Joseph,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Francoise  de  5.  /. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Springfield,  Massacliusetts. 

Sister  Catherine  Florence. 

Ascension  High  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Florence  Louise. 

St.  Ann’s  Commercial  School,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Sister  Alary  Carola. 

St.  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport,  New  York. 
Sister  Aiarie  Frances. 

Walnut  High  School,  Ashville,  Ohio.  Essa  II"//- 
lison. 

Marymount  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sister 
Alary  Bastliana. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Newark,  Ohio.  Sister  Rose 
Miriam. 

St.  Rose  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Sister  Mary 
of  St.  Anne. 

St.  Margaret’s  Industrial  School,  Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Rita  Rose, 
5.5./. 

High  School,  Tower  City,  Pennsylvania.  Mary 
5.  Hand. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Sister  St.  Mary  Caroline. 

Catholic  High  School,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Sister  AL  Cuthbert. 

East  High  School,  Madi.son,  Wisconsin.  Mable 
H.  George  and  Maybelle  Kohl. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  O.S.F. 

High  School,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin.  Ralph 
H.  Dosch. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wauwatosa,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Sister  Mary  of  Loretto. 

Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada.  Lucy  I.  Dickson. 

Boarding  School,  Presentation  of  Mary,  Drum- 
mondville,  Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  M.  St. 
Mildred. 

Presentation  of  Mary,  Sweetsburg,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  M.  Francois  de  Jesus. 

Why  not  order  your  students’  O.  B.  E.  pins 
at  once? 
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BOOKKEEPING 

School  and  Teacher  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— SILVER  CUP  TO  SCHOOL 
AND  $10  TO  TEACHER 

Margaret  Dietz  Commercial  School,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Richard  A.  Esterbrook. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $5  TO  TEACHER 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Doiulda  Marie,  S.S./i. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

FIRST  PRIZE— $3 

Janette  Doi,  Union  High  School,  Sanger,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Bernice  E.  Brand. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Martha  Bibb,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Thelma  Van  Scyoc,  High  School,  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  Virginia  Weiss. 

Marie  E.  Thren,  Bornemann  Central  Catholic 
High  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Francis. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Leona  Klaus,  High  School,  Utc,  Iowa.  Louise 
Tiedeman. 

Norma  Straub,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Anna  Hollander. 
Florence  Trumpold,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 

Doris  Courchesne,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Marie-de-Loyola. 
Robert  Mulloy,  High  School,  Memphis,  Michigan, 
Clessa  S.  Apley. 

Eunice  Serr,  High  School,  Sutton,  Nebraska. 
Miriam  Butler. 

Clifford  Rohn,  High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mildred  C.  Oakes. 

Madeleine  Lussier,  St.  John’s  Academy,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Rhode  Island.  Sister  Alice  Marie. 
Irene  Carlin,  St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  Sister  M.  Collette,  S.S.N.D. 
Mary  Lou  Gill,  High  School,  Coulee  City,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Hilda  Me  sick. 

Helen  M.  Fenn,  Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  Mary  Angela. 
Evelyn  E.  Mackey,  School  of  Commerce,  Wey- 
burn,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Hilda  F.  Black- 
well. 

SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  CERTIFICATES 
(Partial  list  only) 

Union  High  School,  Sanger,  California.  Bernice 
E.  Brand. 

Catholic  Academy,  Putnam,  Connecticut.  Sister 
Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G. 


Community  High  School,  West  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Catherine  M.  Carey. 

Consolidated  School,  Alta,  Iowa.  Ruth  E.  Larson. 
Saint  Joseph’s  High  School,  Emmitsburg,  Mary¬ 
land.  Rose  H.  Morrison. 

Saint  Margaret’s  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Al.  Alexina. 

St.  Gregory  Business  College,  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sister  Therese  Martina,  S.N.D. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Anne  Therese. 

High  School,  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Frances 
Dee. 

Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Agnes-du-Sauveur,  A.S.V. 

Notre  Dame  School,  North  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Al.  Edmond,  S.S./4. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Marie-de-Loyola,  A.S.V. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Agnes  St.  John. 

Holy  Family  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Marie-Donalda  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
S.S.A. 

High  School,  Linneus,  Missouri.  W.  F.  Hayden. 
High  School,  Sutton,  Nebraska.  Miriam  Butler. 
Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire.  Sister  Al.  Francis  of  Laval. 

St.  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport,  New 
York.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

High  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Virginia  Weiss. 
Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Sister  Mary  Engelbertha. 

High  School,  Rossford,  Ohio.  B.  F.  Butt. 
Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Mary  Esther. 

Bornemann  Central  Catholic  High  School,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Frances. 

St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sister  Al.  Colette,  S.S.N.D. 

Catholic  High  School,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Sister  M.  Cuthbert. 

High  School,  Lakemills,  Wisconsin.  Alda  E. 
Ott. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Sacred  Heart  Commercial,  London,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  Mary  Angela. 

School  of  Commerce,  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  Hilda  F.  Blackwell. 

Albuquerque  to  Keep  Trophy 

ONGRATULATIONS  to  Albuquerque 
(New  Mexico)  High  School,  the  first 
school  to  win  permanent  possession  of  one  of 
the  B.E.W.  silver  trophy  cups!  Miss  Lillian 
Kieke’s  students  have  w'on  first  place  in  the 
high  school  division  of  Business  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing  for  three  straight  years.  (They  also  won 
second  place  in  Business  Personality  twice.) 
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The  Personality  and  Business  Letter  Contests 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


IN  the  Business  Letter  and  Business  Per¬ 
sonality  contests,  subjective  judging 
was  necessar)',  because  many  correct  solu¬ 
tions  were  possible.  We  know  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  winning  entries. 

The  Personality  Project 
Briefly,  the  four  parts  of  the  personality 
project  were  as  follows: 

Assignment  A.  You  answered  a  help-wanted 
newspaper  advertisement  and  were  told,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  to  report  for  an  interview  at  two  o’clock 
today.  On  the  way,  you  find  that  you  have  lost 
the  name  and  address  of  your  prospective  em¬ 
ployer.  How  will  you  proceed? 

Assignment  B.  Your  employer  has  assigned 
you  to  report  a  public  meeting.  A  stranger  asks 
you  to  sell  him  a  transcript  of  your  notes.  You 
don’t  know  why  he  wants  them.  How  will  you 
answer  him  ? 

Assignment  C.  Your  friend  Lee  has  a  chance 
to  be  promoted  to  be  secretary  to  the  comptroller, 
but  Lee  has  a  brusque  telephone  voice  that  must 
be  changed.  How  will  you  tell  your  friend,  as 
the  comptroller’s  secretary  has  asked  you  to  do, 
that  this  fault  must  be  corrected? 

Assignment  D.  Your  chief,  Mr.  Wilmerding, 
has  been  too  busy  to  take  care  of  the  storeroom. 
You  have  some  progressive  ideas  about  doing 
it  yourself,  but  when  you  ask  Mr.  Wilmerding 
to  let  you  put  them  into  effect,  you  must  not 
hint  that  he  has  been  letting  things  slide. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  Assignments 
A,  B,  and  C  from  the  first-prize  paper,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Miss  Dea  Carlisle,  Banning  High 
School,  Wilmington,  California. 

Assignment  A 

I  would  telephone  the  advertising  section  of 
the  newspaper,  give  the  nature  of  the  ad,  date  it 
appeared,  and  ask  for  the  name  and  address  I 
needed. 

Assignment  B 

I’m  sorry.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you 
my  notes.  If  you  wish  a  transcription,  I  will 
speak  to  Mr.  How'ell  and  perhaps  he  may  be 
willing  to  give  you  a  copy. 

Assignment  C 

Lee,  your  telephone  voice  i  '.  very  businesslike 
and  effective  but  it  is  too  bn:  ;que.  Won’t  you 
try  to  make  it  more  pleasant?  It  is  the  only 
way  by  which  you  will  get  the  promotion  you 
desire. 


The  answer  to  Assignment  D  in  the 
second-prize  paper  seemed  to  the  judges  to 
be  a  shade  nearer  the  ideal  than  the  same 
assignment  answer  in  Miss  Carlisle’s  paper. 
Here  it  is,  from  the  entry  of  Miss  Betty 
Baker,  of  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts: 

Assignment  D 

Mr.  M’  dmerding.  Good  morning.  Miss  Baker. 

Miss  Baker.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wilmerding. 

Mr.  Wilmerding.  I  have  a  few  minutes  now  to 
hear  your  suggestions  about  the  storeroom. 

AMss  Baker.  Since  I  have  been  in  your  employ, 
Mr.  Wilmerding,  I  have  had  occasion  to  become 
acquainted  with  many  facts  about  the  storeroom 
and  the  three  hundred  kinds  of  forms  on  hand. 

I  feel  that,  as  I  have  the  time,  I  could  arrange 
an  effective  system  for  filing  these  forms  that 
would  save  money  for  the  business. 

Air.  Wilmerding.  How  do  you  propose  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system? 

Aiiss  Baker.  I  could  find  out  which  forms 
are  no  longer  used  and  dispose  of  them,  thereby 
furnishing  more  room  for  what  is  needed.  I 
could  keep  a  record  of  stock  and  learn  when  to 
reorder,  so  that  no  supply  could  ever  become 
exhausted. 

Air.  W ilmerding.  And  how  would  this  save 
money  for  us? 

Aiiss  Baker.  By  investigating  printing  proc¬ 
esses,  I  could  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  forms.  I 
would  be  able  to  present  a  list  of  forms  on 
hand  at  any  time. 

Air.  W'ilmetding.  This  sounds  like  a  very  good 
plan.  You  may  begin  tomorrow. 

The  Business  Letter  Project 
Here  is  the  letter  that  contestants  in 
the  Business  Letter  Writing  contest  had  to 
answ'er. 

Standard  Products  Distributors 
2246  Grove  Street 
New  York  City 

Februar)-  15,  1941 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Whitefish,  Montana 
Gentlemen: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  out  your  way 
has  been  telling  me  about  the  fur-bearing  fish 
that  are  found  in  your  vicinity.  I  don’t  mind 
saying  that  I  didn’t  believe  him  until  he  showed 
me  a  mounted  specimen  hanging  in  his  own 
trophy  room. 
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I  don’t  propose  to  give  away  any  business 
secrets,  but  I’ll  admit  I  am  thinking  of  using 
a  picture  of  the  fur-bearing  fish  in  a  sales- 
promotion  campaign — that  is,  in  printed  matter 
for  distribution  to  our  salesmen  and  retail  out¬ 
lets,  not  for  advertising  to  the  general  public. 
The  series  is  not  entirely  planned  yet,  but  it 
may  be  something  about  "Little-Known  Wonders 
of  Nature.” 

1  could  have  a  photographer  take  a  picture  of 
the  fish  my  friend  has  on  the  wall  of  his  den, 
but  it  would  be  better  in  natural  surroundings — 
spilling  out  of  a  fishing  creel,  for  instance.  And 
to  make  the  whole  business  add  up  to  some  fun 
for  the  undersigned,  I  propose  to  take  my  vaca¬ 
tion  in  your  vicinity  and  catch  at  least  one  of 
these  fur-bearing  fish  myself.  Herbert  Orson, 
the  nature  photographer,  may  come  along  with 
me  to  get  this  and  other  pictures. 

Here  are  some  questions  I’d  like  to  have 
answered: 

When  is  the  fishing  season  out  there? 

How  far  into  the  mountains  will  we  have  to 
go  to  reach  the  habitat  of  the  fur-bearing  fish? 

Can  we  get  a  competent  guide  who  will  furnish 
pack  horses  and  camp  equipment? 

Do  we  need  any  special  fishing  tackle? 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAROLD  P.  BANKWOODIE 

Promotion  Manager 

Briefly,  the  trouble  is  that  the  fur-bearing 
fish  never  lived,  and  the  only  place  to  catch 
one  is  in  the  Itxal  taxidermists’  shop!  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  publicizing 
it,  but  all  in  fun. 

Contestants  were  given  full  details  and 
instructed  to  (1)  avoid  humiliating  Mr. 
Bankwoodie;  (2)  persuade  him  to  spend 
his  vacation  in  Whitefish;  and  (3)  persuade 
him  to  use  the  fur-bearing  fish  in  his  sales- 
promotion  literature. 

Here  is  the  first-prize  college  letter,  en¬ 
tirely  unedited.  Space  limitations  preclude 
our  publishing  the  winning  high  school  let¬ 
ter,  because  both  the  winners  wrote  at  con¬ 
siderable  length. 

The  contest  was  evidently  difficult  for 
high  school  letter  writers.  There  was  a 
greater  difference  between  high  school  and 
college  letters  than  we  have  found  in  judg¬ 
ing  these  contests  in  other  years. 

Why  did  high  school  pupils  have  such  a 
hard  time.^  My  answer  is  only  a  guess,  but 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  this  letter  was 
written  to  a  keen,  successful  businessman, 


and  the  young  writers  may  have  been  afraid 
of  him.  College  students,  older  and  more 
poised,  wrote  to  him  as  man  to  man.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  high 
school  teachers  whose  pupils  entered  this 
contest. 

First  Prize  Solution 
College  Division 
MARY  LONG 

Bard -Aron  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dear  Mr.  Bankwoodie: 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  It  was  the  best  com¬ 
pliment  we’ve  had  yet.  Lots  of  people  have 
come  to  see  the  fur-bearing  fish,  written  about  it, 
and  bought  mounted  specimens,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  anyone  had  really  shared  our  feeling 
for  it.  As  a  sales-promotion  campaign  idea,  it’s 
a  "honey.”  We  know  because  it  worked  for 
us.  And  it’s  all  the  better  because  we  have  to 
confess  that  it  isn’t  real — the  fish,  I  mean.  It 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Karstetter’s  taxi¬ 
dermist  shop  where  Jim  Hicken  took  his  brain¬ 
child  to  have  it  given  actual  form.  You’ve  seen 
the  result — one  of  them.  The  rest  all  belong  to 
the  same  family,  except  that  the  fur  varies, 
according  to  what  species  of  animal  the  Kar- 
stetters  use. 

Jim  had  the  local  photographer  take  a  picture; 
we  saw  it,  and  pretty  much  the  same  idea  hit  us 
as  hit  you.  Whitefish  has  the  best  fishing  in  the 
world,  but  not  enough  people  know  about  it. 
We’d  realized  for  a  long  time  that  all  we 
needed  was  some  good  advertising;  and  Jim  had 
provided  it.  Folks  came  to  see  the  phenomenon, 
stayed  to  fish,  went  home  satisfied  and  happy, 
and  came  back  for  their  next  vacation.  But  the 
fame  of  the  fur-bearing  fish  didn’t  stop  there. 
The  next  thing  we  knew,  the  Boy  Scouts  had 
sent  one  to  President  Roosevelt;  Robert  Benchley 
gave  it  some  free  publicity  by  writing  a  humor¬ 
ous  essay  about  it;  and  finally,  to  prove  that  the 
story  of  the  fur-bearing  denizen  of  the  deep  had 
got  around,  the  National  Geographic  published  an 
authoritative  article  to  prove  that  there  never 
had  been,  isn’t,  ind  never  will  be  one. 

There  are  nunicrous  local  legends  also,  which 
will  give  you  all  the  fun  and  humor  you  will 
need  for  your  sales-promotion  work.  Bring  Mr. 
Orson  with  you.  We’ve  quite  a  number  of 
specimens  right  here  in  town.  He  can  take 
pictures  of  any  or  all  of  them  in  different  sorts 
of  habitats,  natural  or  otherwise.  There’s  some 
kind  of  proverb  about  a  wise  man  changing  his 
mind,  isn’t  there,  that  might  be  worked  into  a 
selling  plan?  It  could  be  illustrated  mighty 
well,  it  seems  to  me,  in  color  work  with  the 
wise  fish  who  changes  his  fur  coat.  That’s  just 
one  of  my  ideas.  You’ll  think  of  dozens  of 
better  ones. 
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Coming  up  here  for  your  vacation  will  give 
you  the  best  chance  you’ve  ever  had  in  your 
life  to  combine  work  and  play.  If  Izaak  Walton 
had  ever  visited  Whitefish,  he  would  have 
changed  his  quotation  of  Dr.  Boteler’s  statement 
about  strawberries  to  read,  "Doubtless  God  could 
have  made  a  better  place  to  fish,  but  God  never 
did.”  We’re  not  being 
in  the  least  irreverent 
when  we  tell  you  that 
this  is  a  fisherman’s 
Paradise.  There’s  Lake 
Whitefish  itself,  right 
beside  the  town,  six 
miles  long  and  so  crystal- 
clear  that  its  waters  re¬ 
flect  the  rich  emerald  of 
its  forested  shores,  with 
quiet  coves  and  inlets 
for  easy  angling. 

Roads  or  trails  take 
you  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  country,  where 
there  are  more  lakes  and 
countless  smaller  streams. 

You  can  pitch  your  tents 
beside  any  of  them  and 
never  have  to  break  camp 
for  more  fishing  than  any 
six  or  dozen  men  can 
handle.  In  those  lazy 
hours  at  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day,  you’ll  have 
time  to  plan  a  sales  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  carry 
with  it  a  breath  of  fresh 
mountain  air  and  the 
woodsy  scent  of  the  pines 
and  balsams. 

We  can  supply  all 
needs  as  to  guides,  pack 
horses,  and  equipment; 
any  light  tackle  will  do; 
and,  although  the  season 
opens  May  21,  the  best 
time  for  both  fishing  and 
camping  begins  after 
June  15  and  continues  through  the  summer. 
Please  write  again.  Cordially  yours. 

Words  Are  Important! 

Some  of  the  letters  about  the  fur-bearing 
fish  were  unintentionally  funny  because  of 
carelessness  in  choosing  words.  Various 
students  said  that: 

The  fish  had  made  Whitefish  "notorious.’’ 

The  fish  was  "credulous.” 

In  Whitefish  you  can  go  fishing  "in  a  modern, 
refined  way.” 

A  photographer  took  a  picture  of  the  "atrocity.” 

The  taxidermist  "donned  a  fur  jacket  on  the 


fish.”  (This  awkward  use  of  donned  was  all  too  ! 
frequent.) 

"We  have  cowboys  who  work  on  the  ranches 
and  friendly  Indians,  but  otherwise  Montana  is  a 
fine  place  to  spend  a  vacation.” 

"Montana  has  many  places  of  biological  in-  ^ 

Some  contestants 
used  words  as  they 
should  be  used — deli¬ 
cately  and  with  under¬ 
standing.  Here  are 
some  examples  that  in¬ 
dicate  mastery  of  the 
use  of  language: 

"Would  ’Fintasia’  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  as  a  title  for 
your  sales  -  promotion 
series  ?” 

"There  is  no  spot  in 
the  world  where  fish 
have  such  tales.” 

"They  say  'Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,’  but 
I’m  afraid  that  up  here, 
when  Truth  tangled  with 
Jim  Hicken,  she  took  a 
beating.” 

"The  fur-bearing  fish 
has  only  what  you  might 
call  a  slight  basic  con¬ 
nection  with  Mother  Na¬ 
ture.” 

"This  finny  fugitive 
from  I.  J.  Fox.*  ” 

To  go  on  with  seri¬ 
ous  matters,  I  suggest 
that  the  youth  of 
America  had  better 
practice  spelling  the 
word  specimen  and 
look  up  the  plural  of 
fish. 

The  judges  had  to  be  rather  stern  about 
letters  in  which  the  wording  of  the  project 
was  quoted,  sentence  after  sentence.  To 
quote  copiously  was  to  flatter  the  project 
author,  of  course,  by  intimating  that  no 
more  suitable  wording  could  be  devised, 
but  the  judges  agreed  that  contestants  who 
used  my  words  did  not  prove  their  own 
skill.  We  didn’t  fail  letters  that  quoted, 
if  their  writers  committed  no  other  indis¬ 
cretion,  but  the  prizes  went  to  contestants 
who  used  their  own  methods  of  expression. 

‘A  much-advertised  New  York  furrier. 


terest.” 


The  Unoffishial  Winner 

Ernest  Warnken,  who  wrote  the 
following  fishy  letter,  was  not  elig¬ 
ible  to  receive  a  prize,  because  he 
works  in  our  office.  He  is  secretary 
to  Harold  H.  Smith,  distinguished 
typewriting  author. 

Dear  Mr.  Bankwoodie: 

The  porpoise  of  this  letter  is  to  let 
I  you  know  that  the  fur-bearing  fish  is 
really  a  fluke.  Someone  has  drawn  a  I 
red  herring  across  the  trail,  so  to  j 
speak,  and  in  order  that  you  may  not  I 
flounder  around,  cod  in  the  web  of 
misunderstanding,  we  hasten  to  explain 

Ithat  you  got  a  roe  deal. 

You  can  crab  the  act  of  this  so- 
called  friend  of  yours  who  soled  you 

Ion  the  story,  and  make  the  little 
shrimp  sing  a  different  tuna  by  whal¬ 
ing  the  tar  out  of  him  the  next  time  I 
you  get  your  hooks  on  him.  Eel  know  | 
better  the  next  time.  J 

I  know  this  letter  smelt,  but  salmon  | 
at  the  desk  behind  me  is  talking  on  ! 
the  telephone,  and  the  halibut  is  I  ! 
can’t  stop  him.  He’s  wearing  me  down  j 
to  a  shad  roe  of  my  former  self.  I 

If  any  more  questions  carp  up,  please  | 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  minnow.  We’ll  j 
trout  out  the  information  for  you.  I 
Scrodially  yours,  Ernest  Warnken. 
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Department  of  Business  Education  to  Meet 
At  Touraine  Hotel,  Boston,  June  30-July  3 


For  the  convenience  of  the  hundreds 
of  commercial  teachers  who  look  for¬ 
ward  each  year  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Business  Education  World  is 
glad  to  publish  the  complete  program  of  this 
year’s  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Touraine 
Hotel,  Boston,  June  30-July  3. 

In  addition  to  the  many  B.E.W.  contribu¬ 
tors  who  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  three  B.E.W.  staff  members  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear.  William  E.  Haines,  editor 
of  the  Co-operative  Secretarial  Practice  De¬ 
partment,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Tracy,  manager 
of  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  are  to 
speak  at  the  sectional  meeting  on  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Lawrence  Van  Horn,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  visual-education  page  in  the 
B.E.W.,  is  to  appear  at  the  special  session  on 
visual  aids.  The  program  follows: 

Monday  Morning,  June  30 
Registration  of  members 
Executive  Board  meeting 

Monday  Afternoon 
General  Meeting 

Presiding:  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  President. 
Greetings  from  distinguished  guest  speakers. 
Response:  Hollis  P.  Guy,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Department. 

Address:  Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  New  York 
City,  "American  Industry  and  Our  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Action.” 

Sectional  Meetings 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Theme:  "Co-oper¬ 
ative  Secretarial  Training  in  Action.”  Chairman: 


Charles  E.  Kauzlarich,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  Speakers:  Miss  Rhoda 
Tracy,  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  William  E.  Haines,  supervisor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
special  agent  in  business  education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Panel  Discussion: 
Rufus  Stickney,  Boston  Clerical  School,  chairman. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Theme:  "Keeping 
Bookkeeping  Instruction  in  Step  with  Actual  Prac¬ 
tice.”  Chairman:  Edwin  B.  Piper,  supervisor  of 
commerce,  Albany,  New  York.  Speakers:  Harvey 
A.  Andruss,  president.  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Walter  E.  Leidner, 
Boston  High  School  of  Commerce.  Panel  Dis¬ 
cussion:  Atlee  Percy,  in  charge  of  commercial 
teacher  training,  Boston  University,  chairman. 

Office  Practice  and  Clerical  Skills.  Theme: 
"Keeping  Instruction  in  Office  Practice  and  Cleri¬ 
cal  Skills  in  Step  with  Actual  Practice.”  Chair¬ 
man:  Miss  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  Swampscott 
(Massachusetts)  High  School.  Speakers:  Bert 
Card,  Orange  (New  Jersey)  High  School;  Miss 
Mary  Stuart,  Brighton  (Massachusetts)  High 
School,  and  president.  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Panel  Discus¬ 
sion:  Miss  Thelma  Potter,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  chairman. 

Consumer  and  Social  Business  Education. 
Theme:  "Consumer  and  Social  Business  Education 
in  Action.”  Chairman:  Joseph  DeBrum,  Sequoia 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  California,  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Speaker, 
and  panel  members  to  be  announced. 

Selling  and  Distributive  Education.  Theme: 
"Selling  and  Distributive  Education  in  Action.” 
Chairman:  Edward  J.  Rowse,  commercial  co-or¬ 
dinator,  Boston  City  Schools.  Speakers:  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Haas,  Regional  Agent  for  Distributive 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C.;  Miss  Ellen  Osgood,  Textile  High 
School,  New  York;  Henry  Chaim,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  San  Francisco.  Panel  Discussion: 
Edward  J.  Rowse,  chairman. 

Tiiesday  Afternoon,  July  i 
General  Session 

Presiding:  Hollis  P.  Guy,  First  Vice-President. 

Subject:  "The  Relationship  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Organizations." 

Speaker:  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Qiuncil  for  Business  Education. 

Members  of  the  Panel:  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Fork¬ 
ner;  Elvin  Eyster,  President,  National  Business 
Teachers.  AssiKiation,  and  special  agent  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  R.  R.  Richards,  President,  South¬ 
ern  Business  Education  Association ;  Miss  Mary 
Stuart,  President,  New'  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 
President,  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Miss  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp, 
President,  Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Di¬ 
rectors  Association;  John  G.  Kirk,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association; 
Lowell  Decker,  President,  South  Dakota  Teachers 
Association;  R.  S.  Barnes,  President,  Illinois  State 
Commercial  Teachers  Association;  Professor  F. 
G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  of  commercial  education,  Los 
Angeles;  Dr.  Harold  B.  Buckley,  chief  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  business  education  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Frances  Doub 
North,  former  Department  president;  Joseph 
DeBrum;  Miss  Icie  B.  Johnson,  Senior  High 
School.  Amarillo,  Texas;  Frank  Kyker,  Chief, 
Business  Edu-caMon  Service,  L'.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday  Afternoon.  July  1 
Special  Sessions 

Business  Education  and  National  Dtfeme. 
Chairman:  Second  Vice-President.  Mildred  E. 
Taft,  Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  New 
Hampshire.  Speakers:  Frank  B.  Kyker;  Earl  P. 
Strong,  head  of  department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion. 

Standards  in  Business  Education.  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North.  Speakers:  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Nichols;  Raymond  L.  Wilson,  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Discussion. 

Visual  Aid  in  Business  Education.  Chairman: 
Miss  Dorothy  Travis,  director  of  w-estern  divi¬ 
sion,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota.  Speakers:  Don  T.  Deal,  Trenton  (New 
Jersey)  Central  High  School;  Lawrence  Van 
Horn,  Dover  (New  Jersey)  High  School.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  and  discussion. 

Personality  Development,  Placement,  and  Fol- 


lou-up.  Chairman:  Frederick  H.  Riecke,  director 
of  eastern  division.  South  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Speakers:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gregg 
MacGibbon,  New  York;  Miss  Mildred  R.  How¬ 
ard.  San  Mateo  (California)  Junior  College;  Elvin 
S.  Eyster.  Discussion. 

Wednesday,  July  2 
Annual  Luncheon 

Presiding:  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  President. 

Greetings:  Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and  the  presidents 
of  other  business-education  associations. 

Address:  G.  L.  Maxwell,  assistant  secretary, 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  "Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy.” 

Social  Eients 

Boat  trip  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

TttURSDAY  Afternoon,  July  3 

An  afternoon  trip  to  Concord,  Lexington,  and 
the  Wayside  Inn  .at  Sudbury. 

- ^ - 

CONGRATULATIONS  t»)  John  Given, 
supervisor  of  commercial  education  in 
Los  Angeles,  on  instigating  and  carrying 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  unique 
idea  of  a  conference,  on  May  2,  between  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  outstanding 
junior-senior  commercial  students  in  the  local 
high  schools. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  conference 
sessions  on  the  topics  "What  Is  It.^’’  and 
"What  Business  Has  to  Offer  Youth,”  a 
luncheon  session,  a  fashion  show,  and  a  busi¬ 
ness-machines  show.  Only  1,200  were  expected 
to  participate,  but  over  3,000  registered. 

Representative  students  and  teachers  from 
all  the  high  schools  in  the  city  shared  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  conference.  The  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  most  favorably  impressed  with 
the  appearance  and  alertness  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  students,  and  Superintendent  Kersey  W’anLs 
to  make  it  an  annual  occurrence. 


PALIL  L.  WOOD,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Meadows-Draughon  Business  College. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  died  early  in  April 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  follow’ing  a 
heart  attack  on  March  22. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  was  forty-five  years  old, 
was  a  graduate  of  Draughon’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  had  been 
associated  with  Meadows-Draughon  in 
Shreveport  since  1919.  He  w  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  the  First  Methodist 
church,  and  of  the  Shreveport  Rotary  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Wald¬ 
rop  W(K)d;  his  mother;  and  tw’o  half-brothers 
and  a  half-sister. 
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Records  for  the 
Commercial  Department 

ELEANOR  MARKLEY 


OUR  superintendent  suggested  that 
some  method  should  be  devised  for 
keeping  records  of  commercial  stu¬ 
dents’  work  so  that  he  could  refer  to  the 
records  when  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
recommendations  for  positions.  The  plan 
described  hereafter  was  the  result  of  this 
suggestion. 

The  teacher  of  typewriting  collects  the 
initial  information  about  the  pupils.  The 
shorthand  teacher  adds  information  as  to 
dictation  and  transcription  accuracy  and 
speed,  the  bookkeeping  teacher  adds  data  on 
bookkeeping  progress,  and  so  on. 

The  Commercial  Office  Record  Card  (see 
Figure  1 )  and  the  Employment  Card  (see 
Figure  3)  are  filed  in  the  superintendent’s 
office,  where  the  information  collected  about 
commercial  students  is  readily  available. 
Other  records  are  filed  in  the  commercial 
department. 

No  check  on  the  student  is  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  weeks  of  typewriting,  ex¬ 
cept  for  corrective  notations.  Attention  is 
focused  on  the  acquisition  of  correct  typing 
habits  through  demonstrations,  drills,  and 
much  practice. 

Teacher's  Preliminary  Rating  Chart 

During  the  first  semester,  the  typewriting 
teacher  rates  the  student’s  skill  and  persona! 
qualities  from  observation  during  the  prac¬ 
tice  period  and  from  typing  assignments 
submitted.  The  data  are  recorded  on  a 
Rating  Chart  for  Typewriting,  with  an  E 
for  Excellent,  G  for  Good,  A  for  Average, 
F  for  Fair,  and  P  for  Poor.  (The  same  key 
for  rating  is  used  on  all  forms.)  Students’ 
names  are  listed  vertically  at  the  left  of  a 


standard  81/2-by-ll  sheet.  The  horizontal 
column  headings  are  as  follows: 

SKILL  QUALITIES 

1 .  Position  at  the  typewriter 

2.  Knowledge  of  parts  of  machine  and  their  use 

3.  Keyboard  finger  accuracy 

4.  Touch 

5.  Inserting  and  removing  paper 

6.  Carriage  return 

7.  Eyes  on  copy 

8.  Continuity  (continuous  movement) 

9.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  motion 

10.  Neatness  of  corrections 

11.  Proofreading 

12.  Economy  of  materials 

1 3.  Materials  in  place 

14.  Ability  to  follow  instructions 

15.  Rhythm 

16.  Care  of  machine 

17.  Has  materials  when  needed 

18.  Improvement 

19.  English  and  spelling 

20.  Typing  accuracy 

21.  Typing  speed 

22.  Centering 

23.  Planning  ahead 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

24.  Health 

25.  Appearance 

26.  Posture 

27.  Voice 

28.  Courtesy 

29.  Punctuality  of  student  and  work 

30.  Initiative 

31.  Dependability 

32.  Enthusiasm 

33.  Co-operation 

34.  Social  interests 

35.  Extracurricular  activities 

The  student  notes  his  progress  by  check¬ 
ing  this  form  three  more  times  during  two 
years  of  typewriting. 

[Explanal/on  continued  on  page  9/7] 
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Figure  1 — Commercial  Office  Record  Card 


Name  .  Age . Period  of  Data  . 

Address  . Telephone  . 

Dates  of  Ratings:  (1)  .  (2)  .  (3)  .  (4) 

Parent's  Name  . Occupation  . 

Pre-high  school  record  (scholastic  and  personal  data)  Rated  by:  . 


1.  Is  student  interested  in  a  position  after  high  school?  . 

2.  Type  of  work  desired . 

3.  Special  abilities  or  qualifications  . 

Transfer  ratings  from  Forms  1,  2,  3,  and  6.  Place  a  T  in  column  if  rating  is  by  teacher,  an  £ 
if  rating  is  by  employer,  and  an  S  if  rating  is  by  student.  (Key:  E  =  Excellent;  G  =  Good; 
A  =  Average;  F  Fair;  P  =  Poor)  Indicate  second  rating  with  a  2,  etc. 


Si///  Qua/ities  \ 

E 

G 

A 

F 

P  1 

1.  Shorthand  accuracy:  Dictation  and  Transcription . 

1 

2.  Shorthand  speed;  Dictation  and  Transcription . 

h 

3.  Typing  accuracy  . 

ET, 

T 

S 

4.  Typing  speed  . 

S 

5.  Bookkeeping  ability  . 

6.  Quality  of  work  turned  out  . 

7.  Quantity  of  work  turned  out . 

8.  English  and  spelling  . 

9.  Neatness  of  corrections  . 

1 

T, 

T 

10.  Ability  to  proof  (check)  work  . 

11.  Ability  to  follow  instructions  . 

12.  Systematic  working  habits  . 

13.  Knowledge  of  business  forms  . 

14.  Duplicating-machine  ability  . 

15.  Knowledge  of  office  procedure  (making  appointments. 

answering  telephone,  etc.)  . 

Persona/  Qua/ities 

1.  Health  . 

2.  Appearance  (posture,  clothing,  etc.)  . 

3.  Personality  . 

4.  Voice  (enunciation,  expression,  quality)  . 

5.  Courtesy  . 

6.  Punctuality  (of  student  and  work)  . 

7.  Initiative  (ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  problems  with¬ 
out  help)  . 

8.  Dependability  . 

9.  Enthusiasm  and  interest  in  work  . 

1 

10.  Co-operation  (ability  to  work  with  others)  . 

11.  Poise  and  tact  in  dealing  with  people  . 

12.  Social  interests  (a  good  mixer)  . 

13.  Variety  of  interests  . 

14.  Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  . 

15.  Improvement  . 

Additional  Data: 
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Name .  Hours . 

Academic  Record 

1.  List  commercial  and  English  subjects  you  | 
have  had  and  grade  received.  (Include  I 
present  year. ) 

Subject  Grade 

(1)  . 

(2)  . 

(3)  . 

(4)  . 

(5)  . 

2.  List  commercial  and  English  subjects  you 
plan  to  take. 

Subject  1 

(1)  . 

(2)  . 

(3)  . 

(4)  . 

(5)  . 

Extracurricular  Activities 

List  below  all  high  school  extracurricular 
activities,  with  semester  and  year. 

Hobbies 

Reading  Record 

What  books  and  magazines  have  you  read 
and  enjoyed  during  the  past  year? 

Vocational  Plans 

What  vocation  are  you  most  interested  in? 

Shall  you  be  able  to  follow  it? . 

Remarks:  . 


Figure  2 — Reverse  of  Student’s 
Self-Rating  Sheet 

Student's  Self-Rating  Sheet 

Near  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  each 
student  receives  a  Self-Rating  Sheet,  8I/2  by 
n  in  size.  On  the  front  of  this  sheet  are 
listed  the  same  qualities  shown  on  the 


teacher’s  Rating  Chart  for  Typewriting, 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  word¬ 
ing  is  changed,  in  a  few  instances,  to  the 
direct-question  form. 

The  items  on  the  front  of  the  sheet  are 
included  more  to  impress  on  the  student  the 
qualities  that  are  considered  important  than 
to  compile  a  permanent  record.  The  entries 
on  the  reverse  side  (see  Figure  1)  are  posted 
to  the  permanent  Office  Record  Card. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  student 
makes  a  recheck,  to  note  his  progress. 
Checks  are  made  again  near  the  middle  and 
near  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Teacher  Rating  Sheet 

Other  teachers  rate  the  students  on  a 
Teacher  Rating  Sheet.  This  form  may  be 
easily  prepared  on  the  typewriter.  It  car¬ 
ries  space  at  the  top  for  the  student’s  name, 
the  subject,  and  the  date,  together  with  the 
following  statement:  "Rate  the  student  on 
as  many  of  the  qualities  listed  as  possible.” 

The  qualities  listed  are  the  same  as  the 
"Personal  Qualities”  on  the  Teacher’s  Pre¬ 
liminary  Rating  Sheet  except  that  three  more 
are  now  added : 

Ability  to  follow  instructions;  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  ability  to  spell;  systematic  working 
habits. 

At  the  right  of  this  list  are  five  columns 
headed  E,  G,  A,  F,  and  P,  under  which  the 
teacher  places  a  check  mark  to  indicate  the 
rating.  A  space  for  additional  data  and  lines 
for  the  teacher’s  signature  and  position  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

Commercial  Office  Record  Card 

Notations  from  both  the  Teacher  Rating 
Sheets  and  Typewriting  Rating  Chart  are 
posted  to  a  permanent  81/2-by-ll  Commer¬ 
cial  Office  Record  Card,  the  face  of  which  is 
shown  here  in  Figure  1.  The  reverse  of 
this  form  is  identical  with  the  reverse  of  the 
Self-Rating  Sheet  (Figure  2). 


^  About  Eleanor  Markley:  Dean  of  girls  and 
teacher  of  typewriting,  Wellington  (Kansas) 
High  School.  B.S.  in  Education  from  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  graduate 
study  toward  master’s  degree  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 
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j  STHN(XiRAPHIC  EMPLOYMENT  CaHI) 

I  Name  . Date  . 


Address  . Phone  . 

Position  Desired:  . Rated  by: 


No. 

Age 


Skill  QUiditie\ 


Typing: 

Accuracy  . 

Speed  . 

Shorthand: 

Dictation  accuracy 
Dictation  speed 


(Dates  Rated)  Personal  Qualities 


(Dates  Rated) 


10.  Health  .... 

1 1 .  Appearance  . 

12.  Personality 

13.  Punctuality  . 

14.  Initiaitve  .  .  . 

15.  Dependability 


Transcription  accuracy .  16. 


Transcription  speed 

3.  Bookkeeping  average  . 

4.  Proof  and  corrections  . 

5.  English  and  spelling  . 

6.  Ability  follow  instr.  .  . 

7.  Knowl.  business  forms 

8.  Office  routine . 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Enthusiasm  and  interest 

Co-operation . 

Poise  and  tact . 

Social  interests  . 

Variety  of  interests  .  .  . 


21.  Improvement 


Key:  E  =  Excellent;  G  =  Good; 


9.  Dup.  mach.  ability .  |  A  =  Average;  F  =  Fair;  P  =  Poor 


Remarks 


Figure  3 — Stenographic  Employment  Card 


Employment  Card 

The  4-by-6  Stenographic  Employment 
Card  shown  here  (see  Figure  3)  is  used  in 
making  recommendations  for  employment. 
When  the  student  has  been  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  the  card  is  removed  from  the  active 
file  and  put  in  the  placement  file. 

Letter  and  Questionnaire  to  Employer 

About  a  month  after  the  student  obtains 
employment,  a  Letter  and  Questionnaire  to 
the  Employer  is  sent  out.  The  top  of  this 
81/2-by-ll  page  consists  of  a  letter,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

We  want  to  improve  our  employment  service 
to  you.  May  we  hear  how  .  .  .  (Mary  Martin) 

.  .  .  has  served  you  as  .  .  .  (Stenographer)  .  .  .  ? 

Your  check  on  as  many  of  the  qualities  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  are  listed  below  will  be  of  great  value 
to  us  and  will,  of  course,  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  We  are  enclosing  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  your  convenience  in  return¬ 
ing  this  report.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

The  questionnaire  below  the  form  letter 
lists  the  skill  and  personal  qualities  that  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Commercial  Office  Record  Card 
(see  Figure  1 ) . 


The  data  from  this  letter  are  recorded  on 
the  Commercial  Office  Record  Card  and  on 
the  reverse  of  the  Employment  Card.  Any 
criticisms  from  employers  are  listed,  and 

these  points  are  emphasized  in  class. 

The  introduction  of  this  record  system  has 
given  a  definiteness  to  the  teaching  results 
that  is  most  gratifying. 

MISS  AILEEN  FUNDERBURKE  has  re¬ 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  as  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor,  after  two  years 

of  interesting  and 

valuable  business  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  South 
Carolina  State  Em¬ 

ployment  Service, 
where  she  was  a  jun¬ 
ior  interview'er  as¬ 
signed  to  a  $40,000,- 
000  hydroelectric  and 
navigation  project. 
Miss  Funderburke 
first  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  in 
1937  as  an  instructor 
in  typing  and  shorthand.  George  E.  Olson 
is  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
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Concluded 


A  Multiple -Choice  Retailing  Test 

Prepared  by  Teacher-Training  Students  of  San  Jose  (California)  State  College 

CARLTON  A.  PEDERSON,  Instructor 


This  multiple-choice  test  in  retailing 
consists  of  100  statements,  each  giving 
*  four  choices.  Fifty  of  the  statements  were 
published  in  the  first  installment,  in  the 
May  B.E.W.  Here  are  the  remaining  fifty. 

51.  The  slogan,  "The  customer  is  always 
j  right,”  was  initiated  by;  (1)  Isadore  Strauss; 
(2)  Timothy  Eaton ;  (3)  fohn  Wanamaker; 
(4)  Harry  Gordon  Selfridge. 

52.  What  would  you  do  in  order  to  find 
out  what  the  customer  wants?  (1)  Show 
goods  without  asking  any  questions  at  first; 
(2)  ask  as  many  questions  as  possible 
.  in  order  to  save  time  and  steps;  (3)  ask 
just  enough  questions  to  give  you  a  clue 
I  as  to  the  type  of  merchandise  to  show; 
(4)  wait  until  the  customer  tells  you  ex¬ 
actly  what  she  wants. 

53.  If  the  store  does  not  carry  a  brand 
I  of  goods  asked  for,  the  salesman  should 
[  '  (1)  explain  that  they  have  something  just 
I  as  good;  (2)  explain  that  they  do  not 
'  handle  the  brand  requested  and  ask  per- 

'  mission  to  show  something  else;  (3)  tell 

the  customer  the  brand  asked  for  is  not 
good;  (4)  produce  a  substitute  article  and 
tell  why  it  is  carried  in  preference  to  the 
one  requested. 

54.  When  a  salesperson  walks  up  to  a 
customer  who  is  looking  at  a  card  table, 
the  salesperson  should  say;  (1)  "Good 
morning,  could  I  help  you?”  (2)  "Good 
morning,  would  you  like  to  look  at  some 
card  tables?”  (3)  ’’Good  morning.  Madam, 
the  surface  on  that  table  is  washable  and  it 
will  not  show  water  or  glass  marks.”  (4) 
Something  in  furniture  this  morning?” 

55.  If  a  customer  leaves  a  package  on 
the  counter  in  a  large  department  store,  the 
salesperson  should;  (1)  keep  it  in  her  de¬ 
partment  until  the  close  of  the  day  and 
then  turn  it  in  to  the  Lost  and  Found  De¬ 
partment;  (2)  open  it  to  see  what  is  in  it 


and  then  put  it  behind  the  counter  until 
the  customer  calls  for  it;  (3)  turn  it  in 
to  the  Lost  and  Found  Department  imme¬ 
diately  and  write  the  salesperson’s  name 
and  department  number  on  it;  (4)  send 
the  package  to  the  delivery  department  im¬ 
mediately. 

56.  If  a  customer  offers  the  objection, 
"About  20  per  cent  of  the  price  of  this 
radio  goes  to  pay  for  your  advertising,” 
the  salesperson  should;  (1)  ignore  the  ob¬ 
jection  in  a  tactful  way;  (2)  admit  that 
advertising  does  raise  the  price  but  say  that 
the  store  has  to  keep  up  with  its  compet¬ 
itors,  so  it  cannot  afford  to  stop  advertis- 
‘*^8 5  (5)  explain  that  through  advertising 
the  store  is  able  to  increase  sales,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  possible  larger  purchases  at  a  lower 
cost  per  unit;  (4)  agree  with  the  customer 
and  say  that  he,  too,  thinks  the  store  does 
too  much  advertising  but  there  is  nothing 
he  can  do  about  it  personally. 

57.  If  a  salesperson  makes  a  mistake  in 
a  sales  check,  he  should;  (1)  destroy  it 
immediately;  (2)  void  the  sales  check  and 
make  a  new  one;  (3)  write  over  it  and 
make  the  writing  correct;  (4)  erase  it 
and  make  the  writing  correct. 

58.  When  displaying  merchandise,  the 
salesperson  should;  (1)  immediately  state 
the  price  lines  and  ask  which  is  wanted; 
(2)  show  low-priced  goods  first;  (3)  show 
medium-priced  goods  first;  (4)  show 
high-priced  goods  first. 

59.  The  best  way  to  sell  a  tie  by  sugges¬ 
tion  is;  (1)  To  ask  "Was  there  anything 
else?”  (2)  to  mention,  "Here  is  a  nice  tie 
to  go  with  this  shirt.”  (3)  to  lead  the 
customer  indirectly  over  to  the  ties;  (4) 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  many  nice  ties  on  the  rack. 

60.  A  fairly  new  form  of  customer  ap¬ 
proach  is  known  as  the;  (1)  direct  ap- 
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proach;  (2)  indirect  approach;  (3)  mer¬ 
chandise  approach;  (4)  personal  approach. 

61.  The  reverse-English  method  in  han¬ 
dling  objections  is:  (1)  presenting  another 
angle;  (2)  admitting  the  objection,  but 
pointing  out  an  offsetting  advantage;  (3) 
asking  a  question  which,  when  answered, 
will  overcome  the  objection;  (4)  turning 
the  objection  into  a  selling  point. 

62.  "The  Progressive  Grocer”  is  a:  (1) 
trade  journal;  (2)  trade-association  news¬ 
paper;  (3)  U.  S.  Government  publication; 
(4)  merchandising  manual. 

63.  Spun  silk:  (1)  is  made  from  the  very 
choicest  of  silk  fibers;  (2)  is  made  from 
the  short  and  broken  fibers  or  waste  of 
silk;  (3)  is  the  sheerest  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  all  silks;  (4)  is  more  expensive 
than  reeled  silk. 

64.  Mohair  and  velvet  are  examples  of: 
(1 )  the  plain  weave;  (2)  the  basket  weave; 
(3)  the  twill  weave;  (4)  the  pile  weave. 

65.  Linen:  (1)  dries  more  slowly  than 
the  other  textiles;  (2)  drapes  very  well; 
(3)  is  not  so  strong  a  fiber  as  wool;  (4) 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 

66.  Rayon:  (1)  is  a  stronger  fiber  than 
cotton;  (2)  can  easily  be  waterproofed; 
(3)  has  less  strength  than  any  of  the 
other  fibers;  (4)  is  more  elastic  than  cot¬ 
ton. 

67.  Sanforized-shrunk  merchandise:  (1) 
will  shrink  more  than  merchandise  marked 
” preshrunk” ;  (2)  means  that  shrinkage  is 
controlled  to  within  one-quarter  inch  per 
yard;  (3)  means  that  shrinkage  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent;  (4)  is  a 
term  applied  only  to  cotton  fabrics. 

68.  Worsteds  differ  from  woolens  in  that: 
(1)  the  fibers  are  generally  shorter  and 
more  fluffy;  (2)  the  fibers  are  generally 
longer  and  the  fabric  is  smoother  and  hard¬ 
er:  (3)  it  is  generally  harder  to  see  the 
weave  in  the  worsteds;  (4)  they  will  not 
hold  a  press  so  well  as  woolens. 

69.  Mohair  is  a  fiber  from:  (1)  an 
Australian  plant  resembling  flax;  (2)  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat;  (3)  the  seed  pod 
of  Peruvian  cotton;  (4)  the  spruce  tree. 

70.  The  fiber  that  lends  itself  most  easily 
to  the  spinning  process  is:  (1)  linen;  (2) 
silk;  (3)  wool;  (4)  cotton. 


71.  One  characteristic  of  all  twill  weaves  is: 
(1)  diagonal  lines  or  ridges;  (2)  the  fill- 
ing  passes  over  one  warp  and  under  the 
next;  (3)  a  smooth,  lustrous  finish;  (4) 
interlacing  thread  in  loops. 

72.  The  most  elastic  of  all  fibers  is:  (1) 
cotton;  (2)  mohair;  (3)  wool;  (4)  linen. 

75.  A  textile  that  is  classed  under  "veg¬ 
etable”  is:  (1)  silk;  (2)  wool;  (3)  linen; 
(4)  asbestos. 

74.  From  the  standpoints  of  strength  and 
length  of  the  fibers,  the  best  cotton  is 
considered  to  be  (1)  Peruvian  cotton;  (2) 
Indian  cotton;  (3)  upland  cotton;  (4) 
Sea  Island  cotton. 

75.  The  strongest  of  all  fibers  is:  (1) 
rayon;  (2)  wool;  (3)  silk;  (4)  cotton. 

76.  The  salesperson  should  advise  a  pale 
brunette  to  wear:  (1)  soft  shades  of  rose 
or  green;  (2)  rather  brilliant  colors,  such 
as  bright  red  or  green;  (3)  materials  of  a 
purple  hue;  (4)  grey  or  yellow. 

77.  When  a  salesgirl  is  selling  a  dress 
to  a  rather  stout  woman:  (1)  she  should 
suggest  a  plaid  pattern;  (2)  she  should 
suggest  a  pattern  with  rather  large  flow¬ 
ers  in  it;  (3)  she  should  show  dresses 
that  have  a  square  neck;  (4)  she  should 
show  dresses  with  "V”  necks. 

78.  A  person  has  a  tendency  to  look 
taller  when  wearing  clothing  with:  (1) 
a  checkered  pattern  in  the  cloth;  (2)  a 
pronounced  vertical  line  in  the  material; 

(3)  a  half-belt  on  the  coat;  (4)  a  diagonal 
twill  weave. 

79.  To  persuade  a  stout  woman  that  she 
should  wear  vertical  stripes  when  she  has 
a  preference  for  checks,  you  would:  (1) 
Explain  very  simply  the  difference  between 
the  effect  given  by  checks  and  stripes;  (2) 
tell  her  that  checks  make  her  look  too  stout 
and  that  she  ought  to  wear  stripes;  (3) 
take  her  to  a  mirror  and  have  her  try  on 
frst  the  checks  and  then  the  stripes  and 
point  out  the  different  effects  produced; 

(4)  tell  her  that  all  stout  women  seem,  to 
prefer  stripes. 

80.  That  quality  of  a  color  which  gives 
it  its  name  is:  (1)  hue;  (2)  value;  (3) 
intensity;  (4)  tint. 

81.  A  combination  of  various  shades  and 
tints  of  a  single  color  is  called:  (1) 
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analogous  harmony;  (2)  suited  harmony; 
(3)  complementary  harmony;  (4)  mono¬ 
chromatic  harmony. 

82.  Fashion  is:  (1)  that  which  makes 
the  article  different  from  others  of  its  kind; 

(2)  what  people  at  a  given  date  want  and 
will  buy  and  use;  (3)  a  style  that  is  pop¬ 
ular  at  a  certain  moment;  (4)  a  style  that 
is  extremely  popular  for  a  limited  time. 

83.  The  form  of  retail  delivery  service 
most  commonly  used  in  the  United  States 
is:  (1)  individually  owned  delivery;  (2) 
co-operative  delivery;  (3)  parcel  post;  (4) 
consolidated  delivery. 

84.  The  most  commonly  used  form  of 
remuneration  of  salespeople  in  retail  stores 
in  general  is  the:  (1)  straight  salary;  (2) 
salary  plus  commission;  (3)  salary  plus 
bonus;  (4)  straight  commission. 

85.  Which  of  the  following  are  functions 
of  the  Personnel  Division.^  (1)  merchan¬ 
dise  study;  (2)  advertising;  (3)  employ¬ 
ment;  (4)  complaints  and  adjustments. 

86.  A  list  of  duties  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  person  holding  a  position  is 
called:  (1)  a  work  sheet;  (2)  job  analy¬ 
sis:  (3)  a  rating  blank;  (4)  a  sponsor’s 
slip. 

87.  Statistics  show  that  many  of  the  most 
successful  stores  spend  on  accounting  and 
other  records  about:  (1)  7  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent  of  net  sales;  (2)  2  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent  of  net  sales;  (3)  one-half  per  cent 
to  1  per  cent  of  net  sales;  (4)  6  per  cent 
of  net  sales. 

88.  A  system  that  attempts  to  control  the 
operations  of  a  store  by  estimating  the 
expenses  in  advance  is:  (1)  expense-clas¬ 
sification  system;  (2)  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  system;  (3)  merchandise-inventory 
system;  (4)  budget-control  system. 

89.  The  simplest  form  of  sales  transac¬ 
tion  is  the:  (1)  cash  sale;  (2)  charge  sale; 

(3)  C.O.D.  sale;  (4)  installment  sale. 

90.  A  proprietorship  account  shows:  (1) 
the  value  of  everything  owned;  (2)  the 
income  received  during  the  accounting 
period;  (3)  the  income  minus  the  expenses 
for  the  accounting  period;  (4)  the  amount 
the  owner  has  invested  in  the  business. 

91.  In  extending  credit  one  should  first 
consider,  above  all  other  factors:  (1)  the 


income  or  amount  of  money  in  possession 
of  the  customer;  (2)  the  influence  of  the 
customer;  (3)  the  character  of  the  customer; 
(4)  the  permanence  of  residence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

92.  When  the  customer  receives  the  goods, 
but  not  the  title  to  them,  the  sale  is  known 
as  a:  (1)  conditional  sale;  (2)  credit  sale; 
open-account  sale;  (4)  sale  on  approval. 

93.  Installment  sales  in  the  United  States 
probably  reached  a  peak  in  1929,  when,  of 
the  total  volume  of  retail  sales,  installment 
sales  constituted:  (1)  12  per  cent;  (2) 
23  per  cent;  (3)  33  per  cent;  (4)  40  per 
cent. 

94.  Retail  credit  bureaus  are  sponsored 
by:  (1)  the  Government;  (2)  merchants; 
(3)  Federal  Trade  Commission;  (4)  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

95.  The  main  provision  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Bill  provided  that:  (1)  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  have  the  power 
to  institute  action  against  an  advertiser 
before  a  complaint  is  registered  by  a  com¬ 
petitor;  (2)  labels  should  be  registered 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington  before  they  could  be  used 
by  a  business  firm;  (3)  price  fixing  was 
legal  as  long  as  the  merchandise  involved 
was  in  free  and  open  competition;  (4) 
advertising  testimonials  were  false  and  il¬ 
legal  if  they  couldn’t  be  supported  by  med¬ 
ical  or  expert  opinion. 

96.  The  Miller-Tydings  Law  provides 
that:  (1)  manufacturers  cannot  give  price 
preferences  to  one  retailer  over  another, 
provided  that  both  retailers  buy  the  same 
quantity  of  merchandise;  (2)  no  exag¬ 
gerated  statement  may  be  made  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy;  (3)  manufacturers  may  fix  the 
price  on  their  merchandise  on  a  national 
basis;  (4)  labels  on  canned  food  prod¬ 
ucts  must  describe  the  contents  by  grading 
them. 

97.  The  legislation  that  provides  that 
manufacturers  cannot  give  preference  to  one 
retailer  over  another,  provided  that  both  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  merchandise,  is  the: 
(1)  Wheeler- Lea  Bill;  (2)  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act;  (3)  Miller-Tydings  Law;  (4) 
Unfair  Trade  Practices  Act. 

98.  Consumer  Research  was  established 
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Bargain  Sale  of 
B;E.W.  Projects 

1939-1940  Series 

Bookkeeping 
Business  Fundamentals 
Business  Letter  Writing 
Business  Personality 

3  cents  for  each  booklet 
A  limited  number  of  these  project 
booklets  in  each  classification  is  avail¬ 
able.  Each  booklet  contains  four 
projects. 

Use  these  lively  business  problems 
as  supplementary  material  in  your 
classes.  (Sorry,  no  certification  serv¬ 
ice  or  project  keys  are  included 
in  this  bargain  offer.) 

Orders  will  be  filled  according  to  date 
received. 

A  few  single  project  leaflets,  193H- 
1939  series,  are  available  and  may  be 
purchased  at  1  cent  each. 

Send  in  the  order  coupon  immediately. 

B.E.W.  Awards  E>cpartinent, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  following  projects  now  on  sale: 

1939-1940  Series  @  3  cents 

. Bookkeeping  $ . 

. Business  Fundamentals  . 

. Business  Letter  W’riting  . 

. Business  Personality  . 

. Total  S' . 

1938-1939  Series  @  1  cent 

. Bookkeeping  $ . 

. Business  Fundamentals  . 

. Business  Letter  Writing  . 

. Business  Personality  . 

. Total  $ . 

Remittance  enclosed  $ . 

(Minimum  order  30  cents) 

Name  . 

School  . 

Mailing  Address  . 


by:  (1)  Marshall  Field  and  Company;  (2) 
General  Motors;  (3)  Henry  Ford;  (4)  H. 
Gordon  Self  ridge. 

99.  Studies  based  on  the  1933  Census 
show  that  93  metropolitan  markets,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  47  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  population,  sell:  (1)  88  per  cent; 
(2)  33  per  cent;  (3)  21  per  cent;  (4) 
62  per  cent  of  the  total  merchandise  that 
is  sold  at  retail. 

100.  One  of  the  strongest  national  and 
international  associations  dealing  with  the 
unionization  of  employees  in  the  retail  field 
is:  (1)  The  Retail  Brotherhood  Interna¬ 
tional;  (2)  The  Retail  Clerks  International 
Protective  Association;  (3)  The  Association 
of  Retail  Clerks;  (4)  The  National  Retail 
Dr)'  Goods  Clerks  Association. 

The  CENTRAL  topic  for  discussion  at  the 
twenty-second  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association,  to 
be  held  in  Boston  on  June  9,  10,  and  11,  will 
be  "Mobilizing  the  Resources  of  the  Office.” 

National  president  is  P.  G.  Wharton,  At¬ 
lantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia.  Na¬ 
tional  committee  chairman  is  Arthur  Porter, 
of  the  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  T.  U.  Fretheim,  Hardware 
Mutual  Casualty  Company,  Boston,  is  local 
chairman.  W.  H.  Evans,  of  the  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  is  national  secretary. 

Daniel  a.  McMILLIN  has  been  honored 
with  an  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
New  Jersey  High  School  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  in  business  education. 
He  helped  to  found  the  Association  in  1913. 

Mr.  McMillin  has  been  associated  with 
Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College;  Banks 
Business  College,  Philadelphia;  and  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Business  College;  and  was  de¬ 
partment  head  in  Central  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  for  twenty-six  years,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  1937.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  for  two  terms. 

Dr.  GRANT  MARSH,  of  San  Francisco 
Junior  College,  was  called  to  report  for 
duty  as  a  naval  reserve  office  early  in  April 
and  is  now  associate  professor  of  naval  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Marsh’s  duties  as  acting  head  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  San  Francisco  Junior  College 
have  temporarily  been  divided  among  other 
members  of  the  faculty. 
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Report  on  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects 


The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  have 
given  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  interesting  na¬ 
tion-wide  study  of  transcription  rates.  We 
want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  findings. 

The  projects  have  been  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  each  month,  beginning  in  November, 
1940.  At  the  end  of  April,  1941,  the  rec¬ 
ords  showed  that  transcripts  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  487  different  schools.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  publication  dead  lines  prevent  our 
giving  you  the  results  through  June. 

The  monthly  junior  project  consists  of  two 
letters,  totaling  240  standard  words,  to  be 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute;  the  monthly 
senior  project  consists  of  three  letters,  total¬ 
ing  400  standard  words,  to  be  dictated  at 
100  words  a  minute.  To  earn  a  certificate, 
the  student  must  submit,  within  prescribed 
time  limits,  mailable  transcripts  of  all  the 
letters  in  the  project  he  undertakes. 

We  feel  that  our  figures  are  significant, 
because  they  are  based  only  on  timed  mail- 
able  transcripts,  mailability  being  judged 
according  to  the  highest  requirements  of 
business.  Because  of  these  high  standards, 
12.96  per  cent  of  the  papers  received  were 
judged  unmailable  by  the  examiners,  even 
though  the  teachers  were  instructed  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  unmailable  letters  before  submitting 
the  transcripts  for  certification.  The  er¬ 
rors  found  most  frequently  were  classified 
as  spelling  and  uncorrected  typographical 
errors. 

Results  from  Junior  Project 

Figure  1  pictures  the  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  transcription  rates  on  the  junior 
transcription  papers  received  during  five 
months.  As  the  months  progressed  and 
the  students  became  more  experienced  in 
1  transcription,  more  papers  were  received 
showing  higher  transcription  rates.  The 
graph  shows  that  35.46  per  cent  of  the 
junior  papers  received  in  November  were 
transcribed  at  the  rate  of  20  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  which  we  assume  to  be  an  acceptable 
student  transcription  rate  for  mailable  let¬ 
ters  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute.  In 
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March,  40.79  per  cent  of  the  junior  papers 
received  were  transcribed  at  20  or  more 
words  a  minute,  an  increase  of  5.33  per  cent 
over  the  November  percentage;  10.4  per 
cent  of  all  March  junior  papers  received 
were  transcribed  at  25  or  more  words  a 
minute. 

Results  from  Senior  Project 
Figure  2  pictures  the  percentage  distri¬ 
bution  of  transcription  rates  on  papers  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  senior  transcription  project.  A 
comparison  of  the  monthly  results  reveals 
with  surprising  clearness  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  semesters  in  January  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  or  graduation  of  students.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  percentage  of  senior  papers  re¬ 
ceived  showing  transcription  rates  of  25  or 
more  words  a  minute  in  November  was  in¬ 
creased  by  26.08  per  cent  in  December.  The 
proportion  dropped  decidedly  in  January, 
when  the  school  enrollment  at  this  level 
undoubtedly  consisted  of  pupils  just  ap¬ 
proaching  the  100-word  dictation  speed. 

Beginning  in  February,  the  proportions 
in  the  higher  transcription  rates  show  steady 
upward  progress.  Of  the  total  senior  proj¬ 
ect  papers  received  in  April,  38  per  cent  re¬ 
corded  a  transcription  rate  of  25  or  more 
words  a  minute.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  percentage  at  higher  rates  will  increase 
considerably  in  May  and  June. 

Progress  of  Individuals 

When  the  records  of  individual  students 
are  considered,  the  results  of  the  monthly 
transcription  projects  are  very  encouraging. 

Typical  of  many  students  who  have  sent 
in  several  sets  of  transcripts  is  Eleanor  Gem- 
browski,  pupil  of  Miss  Catherine  M.  Riggs, 
of  Saginaw  (Michigan)  High  School.  This 
pupil  earned  a  lO-word  junior  certificate  in 
November,  a  15-word  junior  certificate  in 
February,  and  a  20-word  junior  certificate  in 
March. 

Max  Stranathan,  pupil  of  Lois  Sayler, 
Glenwood  (Iowa)  High  School,  earned  a 
10-word  junior  certificate  in  December  and 
a  30-word  junior  certificate  in  March. 


Many  students  who  earned  junior  certifi¬ 
cates  early  in  the  school  year  now  are  hold¬ 
ers  of  senior  certificates.  A  typical  case  is 
Annabelle  Burtncss,  pupil  of  L.  L.  Starrett, 
Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  High  School,  who 
earned  a  20- word  junior  certificate  in  No¬ 
vember,  a  25 -word  senior  certificate  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  a  30-word  senior  certificate  in 
March.  This  means  that  in  November  this 
pupil  was  writing  shorthand  at  80  words 
a  minute  and  transcribing  at  20  words  a 
minute.  In  March  she  was  writing  short¬ 
hand  at  100  w'ords  a  minute  and  transcrib¬ 
ing  at  30  words  a  minute.  She  had  in¬ 
creased  her  shorthand  speed  20  words  a 
minute  and  her  transcribing  speed  10  words 
a  minute. 


Addie  Mae  Holmes,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Noyes,  McIntosh  Business  College, 
Dover,  New'  Hampshire,  shows  steady  prog¬ 
ress.  This  pupil  earned  a  10- word  junior 
certificate  in  January,  a  20-word  junior  cer¬ 
tificate  in  February,  and  a  15-w'ord  senior 
certificate  in  March. 

Hazel  Grant,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Marion  F. 
Woodruff,  Gloucester  (Massachusetts) 
High  School,  progressed  from  a  15-word 
junior  certificate  in  November  to  a  20- 
word  senior  certificate  in  March. 

Loretta  Vigneauet,  pupil  of  Miss  Marie 
E.  Bouchard,  School  of  Accounting  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  many  students  who  have  earned 
several  senior  certificates.  This  pupil  earned 
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three  senior  certificates — a  20-word  certifi¬ 
cate  in  December,  a  25-word  certificate  in 
January,  and  a  30-word  certificate  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  give  all  the  credit 
for  these  increased  transcription  rates  to 
the  B.E.W.  monthly  transcription  projects. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  projects  act 
both  as  an  incentive  to  produce  only  mail- 
able  transcripts  at  increasing  transcription 
rates  and  as  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
have  their  students’  progress  objectively 
nr.pr  each  month  by  outside  impartial 
..rs  and  to  make  comparisons  with 
the  results  obtained  by  other  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

When  our  transcription  rate  table  (see 
page  927)  was  constructed,  we  did  not  an¬ 
ticipate  that  so  many  students  would  be  able 
to  tianscribe  the  project  letters  in  less  than 
the  minimum  time  set.  Therefore,  in  March 
we  started  an  honor  roll  for  the  teachers 
of  the  superior  students  who  submitted  pa¬ 
pers  showing  transcription  rates  of  25  or 
more  words  a  minute  on  the  junior  proj¬ 
ect,  and  30  or  more  words  a  minute  on  the 
senior  project.  Through  April  15,  65  names 
have  appeared  on  the  junior  honor  roll,  and 
43  on  the  senior  honor  roll.  These  honor 
rolls  are  part  of  the  office  records. 

If  you  have  found  these  transcription 
projects  especially  helpful  in  your  classes, 
we  would  appreciate  your  telling  us.  If 
you  can  cite  specific  instances  where  they 
have  been  influential  in  raising  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  rates  of  your  students,  please  do  so. 

We  plan  to  expand  our  transcription 
project  service  next  year.  Your  suggestions 
are  welcome. — Rhoda  Tracy. 

- 4 - 

"THE  MORRISON-WHITNEY  Rating 
A  Scale  for  Secretaries  enables  students  to 
discover  their  faults  and  correct  their  weak¬ 
nesses  before  they  begin  their  w'ork  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  student  grades  himself  on  thirty- 
three  personal  traits  and  ten  secretarial  skills. 
The  scale,  which  was  devised  by  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Morrison  and  Dr.  William  Whitney,  is 
published  as  a  twenty- four  page  booklet  and 
sells  for  20  cents.  Publisher  is  the  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company,  624  North  Gilmor  Street, 
Baltimore. 


WORD  has  been  received  from  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk  that  a  few  graduate  assistantships 
in  business  education  will  be  available  to  both 
men  and  women  during  the  coming  year  at 
the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Fisk  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  education  and  secre¬ 
tarial  administration. 

Qualified  persons  are  urged  to  file  their 
applications  w'ith  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  positions  as  regional 
and  special  agents  in  trade  and  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  position  of  regional  agent  pays  $4,600 
a  year,  and  that  of  special  agent  pays  $3,- 
800  a  year. 

Information  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  at  any  first-  or  second-class  post 
office  or  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

A  SUIT  FOR  $50,000  has  been  filed  against 
New  York  University  by  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  who 
charged  that  the  degree  had  been  witheld  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  completed  all 
academic  requirements.  The  candidate  said 
that  the  university  refused  the  degree  because 
he  had  published  his  thesis  before  it  had  been 
fully  approved  by  the  faculty  council. 

XECUTIVES  OF  the  Miller-Hawkins 
School,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  have  found 
that  the  location  of  the  school  in  the  largest 
office  building  of  the  city  helps  their  students 
to  become  accustomed  to  office  atmosphere. 
Businessmen  with  offices  in  the  building  often 
dictate  to  the  students,  who  transcribe  in  the 
advanced  typing  room  of  the  school. 

Miller-Hawkins  is  owned  and  managed  by 
Miss  Helen  E.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
L.  Miller. 


Dr.  ROBERT  GRIMSHAW,  internation¬ 
ally  known  consulting  engineer  and  inven¬ 
tor,  who  had  devoted  ten  years  to  preparing 
Braille  literature  for  the  blind  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  died  on  April 
9  in  Englew'ood,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  founded  Blindaid,  a  volun¬ 
teer  organization  the  members  of  which  pre¬ 
pare  Braille  materials.  He  helped  to  perfect 
a  vast  number  of  technical  processes,  was  a 
prolific  writing  on  engineering  subjects,  and 
had  been  a  consultant  to  numerous  industrial 
firms  and  several  governments. 

One  of  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  best-known  books  is 
The  Modern  Foreman.  He  was  a  popular 
speaker  before  business-education  conventions. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Schar- 
stein  Grimshaw,  and  three  daughters. 
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Junior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  15- 
second  dictation  units. 

(Dictate  these  inside  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1,  Miss  Grace  Austin,  First 
Township  School,  Evans,  Indiana. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Marsh,  City  Trust 
Company,  Evans,  Indiana. 

The  Junior  Dictation 
Dear  Miss  Austin: 

We  have  received  an  application  for  a 
stenographic  position  from  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  who/gives  your  name  as  reference. 

It  is  our  policy  to  investigate  all  refer¬ 
ences  named  by  applicants,/even  though  no 
positions  are  open. 

Please  give  us  your  frank  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  this  applicant.  We  are/interested  in 
her  record  while  a  student  in  your  classes. 
Was  she  regular  in  attendance.^  Was  she 
above  (1)  average  in  scholarship.^  Did  she 
take  part  in  school  activities? 

Any  comments  you  wish  to  make  will  be 
appreciated  /  and  will  be  kept  in  confidence. 

Yours  truly. 

Dear  Mr.  Marsh: 

I  am  glad  to  recommend  Miss  Mary  / 
Smith  for  employment  with  your  company. 

Mary  was  a  student  in  my  shorthand  and 
typing  classes,  and  her  grades  /  were  far 
above  average. 

Mary  is  very  good  at  setting  up  reports 
and  in  typing  figures.  Her  transcription  (2) 
rate  was  the  highest  in  the  class,  and  most 
of  the  letters  she  transcribed  were  mailable. 

Mary  was  active  in  /  athletics  and  was  a 
member  of  the  school  debate  team.  She  was 
popular  with  the  other  students. 

I  am  sure  /  that  Mary  will  do  well  if  you 
decide  to  give  her  a  position  with  your  com¬ 
pany.  Yours  very  truly,  /  {240  standard 
words,  including  addresses.') 


Senior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of 
15 -second  dictation  units. 

(Dictate  these  inside  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Miss  Ruth  Burns,  Rich¬ 
field  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Mary  Ford,  15  State 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Letter  No.  3.  Miss  Mary  Ford,  15  State 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senior  Dictation 
Dear  Miss  Burns: 

May  I  ask  your  assistance  in  a  project 
assigned  to  me  in  my  office-practice  class 
in  high  school? 

I  am  to  get  suggestions  /  from  employed 
secretaries  regarding  the  characteristics  a 
secretary  must  have  in  order  to  succeed 
in  her  position. 

What  /  do  you  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  trait  of  personality  in  a  successful 
secretary?  What  particular  skill  is  neces¬ 
sary  /  above  all  others? 

No  doubt  you  could  name  many  char¬ 
acteristics,  but  please  limit  your  suggestions 
to  one  or  two.  That  number  would  (1) 
serve  my  purpose  very  w'ell. 

Can  you  reply  soon  ? 

Yours  very  truly. 


Date  . 

Teacher’s  Name . 

School  . 

City  . State 


i 

No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is 
to  appear  on  the  certificate 

Trans. 

Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

i  etc. 

etc. 

Use  this  pattern  for  a  typewritten  entry 

FORM  IF  PRINTED  FORMS  ARE  NOT  ON  HAND 
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Dear  Miss  Ford: 

You  have  asked  me  a  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  shall  try  /  to  answer  it  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

The  characteristic  I  think  most  important 
is  the  desire  to  understand  people.  We 
cannot  /  expect  everyone  with  whom  we 
work  to  have  the  same  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  that  we  have.  It  is  better 
to  try  to  understand  /  them  before  we 
criticize  them. 

The  skill  I  think  most  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  ability  to  do  small  tasks  well, 
because  every  (2)  job  is  made  up  of  many 
details.  No  detail  should  be  overlooked. 
Each  one  must  get  attention. 

Yours  truly, 

Dear  Miss  Ford: 

Books  have  been  written  /  in  answer 
to  the  questions  you  ask.  I  will  find  it 
hard  to  answer  in  one  short  letter. 

A  successful  secretary  must  have  an  / 
attractive  personality.  You  know  that  such 
a  personality  comes  from  the  enjoyment 
of  living  and  a  sincere  liking  for  people.  / 
A  secretary  with  a  cheerful  smile  is  always 
welcome  in  any  office. 

The  thing  that  seems  most  important  to 
me  is  accuracy.  (3)  A  secretary  should 
not  make  mistakes.  A  perfect  letter  on 


which  there  arc  no  erasures  is  better  than 
a  letter  that  is  perfect  /  only  after  cor¬ 
rections  have  been  made.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  secretary.  The  secretary  who  is  ac¬ 
curate  is  much  more  valuable  /  than  one 
who  is  always  having  to  correct  mistakes. 

Do  you  agree  with  me?  Very  cordially 
yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  ad¬ 
dresses.') 
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From  the  Editor’s  Mailbag 


T  O  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  "Typewrit¬ 
ing  Score  Sheets,"  by  J.  C.  Frakes,  in  the  February 
issue,  in  which  he  suggested  that  an  objective 
method  of  transmuting  a  pupil’s  typing  perform¬ 
ance  into  a  definite  mark  was  desirable,  and  also 
that  it  was  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  understand 
and  agree  with  the  method  employed.  While 
I  agree  whole-heartedly  with  the  article,  I  must 
confess  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
explain  it  to  my  classes — in  fact,  the  formidable 
array  of  figures  rather  frightens  me. 

DcSoto  High  School  belongs  to  a  small  league, 
the  members  of  which  compete  in  typing  as  well 
as  in  athletic  events.  The  league  uses  the  "com¬ 
posite  score”  for  computing  the  results. 

"Composite  score”  is  computed  very  simply.  Di¬ 
vide  gross  words  (number  of  words  typed,  with¬ 
out  deduction  for  errors)  by  net  words  (total  num¬ 
ber  of  words  typed,  less  10  words  for  each  error) 
to  obtain  the  accuracy  percentage.  To  this  per¬ 


centage  add  the  number  of  words  per  minute. 

For  example,  if  a  student  w'rote  60  words  a 
minute  accurately  for  a  given  number  of  minutes, 
his  composite  score  would  be  160 — that  is,  100 
per  cent  for  accuracy  and  60  for  speed. 

I  have  been  using  this  method  of  scoring  ex¬ 
clusively.  We  do  not  say  how  many  net  words 
a  minute  a  student  can  write,  but  rather  how  high 
his  composite  score  is.  It  is  my  observation  that 
students  tend  to  be  much  more  accurate  since  I 
have  begun  using  this  method  of  scoring,  for  be¬ 
ginning  typists  are  penalized  very,  very  heavily 
for  their  errors — much  more  per  error  than  the 
advanced  typists — and  therefore  they  learn  to 
avoid  making  errors. 

As  a  practical  suggestion,  therefore  (especially 
to  beginners),  I  would  recommend  using  the 
composite-score  method  in  scoring  tests,  so 
that  they  are  not  just  "speed’  tests,  but  combined 
speed-and-accuracy  tests. — Eldon  L.  Manning,  De- 
Soto  Rural  High  School,  DeSoto,  Kansas. 
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Leonard  Sims  R.  P.  Meairs  Maribel  Shimmin  R.  E.  Berry 


California’s  Business  Teachers 


Hold  Annual  Conference  in  Oakland 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


At  the  eighth  annual  state  conference 
of  the  Federated  Business  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  California,  held  in  Oakland  on 
April  7  and  8,  the  name  of  the  organization 
was  changed  to  the  California  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  Association.  More  than  500  teachers 
of  business  attended  the  conference,  which 
had  for  its  theme  "Business  Education  Looks 
Ahead.”  Leonard  Sims,  of  Selma,  presided 
in  a  most  effective  manner. 

To  the  central  committee  also  is  due  much 
credit  for  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
conference  and  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
program.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  as  follows; 


Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief  of  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  gave  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come;  and  Leonard  Sims,  president  of  the 
Association,  extended  greetings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests. 

The  section  meetings  were  planned  so  as 
to  cover  broad  and  diversified  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation,  including  the  part  that  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  playing  in  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  principal  visiting  speakers  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  were  Professor  Frederick  G. 
Nichols,  of  Harvard  University,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  "Essential  Readjustments  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education”;  and  Professor  D.  D. 


General  Chairman,  George  J.  Burkhard,  Whit¬ 
tier  University'  School,  Berkeley. 

Program,  W.  E.  Clayton,  Head  of  Business  De¬ 
partment,  Technical  High  School,  Oakland. 

Exhibits,  Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  Head  of  Business 
Department,  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland. 

Publicity,  A.  L.  McMillan,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco. 

Reception,  Miss  Maribel  Shimmin,  Sequoia 
Union  High  School,  Redwood  City. 

Dr.  William  R.  Blackler,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


The  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  pro¬ 
gram  committee  bore  fruit  in  the  general 
and  in  the  sectional  meetings,  where  the 
talks  and  addresses  by  eminent  speakers  im¬ 
bued  the  convention  theme  with  a  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  for  business  educators. 


California  Snapshot 

Leonard  Sims,  Union  High  School,  Selma; 
Dr.  Earl  Blackstone,  U.  S.  C.,  Dr.  Ira  Kibby, 
State  Director;  George  Burkhard,  Berkeley;  Harry 
Eckhoff,  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland. 


California  Snapshot 

Front  Row:  Milburn  Wright,  Dr.  E.  W.  At¬ 
kinson,  Carlton  Pederson,  Weaver  Meadows,  and 
Arthur  Kelley,  all  of  San  Jose  State  College.  Back 
Row:  Elbert  Garcia,  Sequoia  High  School,  Red¬ 
wood  City;  Guy  George,  San  Jose  State  College; 
Melvin  Isenberger,  Los  Angeles  Schools. 

Lessenberry,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  spoke  on  "Newer  Instructional  Pro¬ 
cedures  of  Promise." 

The  luncheon  speaker  on  the  final  day  of 
the  conference  was  Dr.  J.  Hugh  Jackson, 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  He  took  as  his  topic  "Con¬ 
structive  Business  Leadership.” 

The  Association  is  a  federation  of  eight 
sections; 

Southern  California  Section 
Los  Angeles  Section 
San  Diego  Section 
Bay  Section 
Northern  Section 
North  Coast  Section 
Central  Section 
Central  Coast  Section 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1941-1942; 

President:  R.  P.  Meairs,  Huntington  Beach 
High  School,  Huntington  Beach,  California. 

Vice-President:  Miss  Maribel  Shimmin,  Sequoia 
Union  High  School,  Redwood  City,  California. 

Treasurer  (re-elected):  R.  E.  Berry,  Chaffey 
Junior  College,  Ontario,  California. 

,  The  1942  conference  will  be  held  next 
spring  in  Los  Angeles. 


Be  sure  to  read  Dr.  Henry  Harap’s  report 
and  comments  on  the  Third  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Consumer  Education,  on  page 
859  of  this  issue. 


News  and  Notes 
From  Here  and  There 

Theta  alpha  delta,  a  professional 
sorority  for  women  engaged  in  business 
education,  has  been  organized  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  president  is  Mrs.  Florence  Rowlison 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Gate  High  School,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  group  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  larger  organization  that  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  closer  fellowship  among  w'omen  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

■^HE  first  annual  conclave  of  two  private- 
^  school  Greek-letter  associations.  Delta  Nu 
Omega  Fraternity  and  Theta  Alpha  Chi 
Sorority,  will  be  held  on  July  3  and  4  in 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Sight-seeing  trips  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  arranged  for  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  following  the  conclave. 

Delta  Nu  Omega  and  Theta  Alpha  Chi 
are  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  The  executive 
board  of  the  Association  will  meet  in  Hagers¬ 
town  during  the  conclave. 

TUDENTS  AND  ALUMNI  of  Brown’s 
College  of  Commerce,  in  Freeport,  Illinois 
celebrated  the  diamond  jubilee  of  their  school 
late  in  March  wdth  a  banquet  and  ball  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  250  alumni  and  guests. 

C.  P.  Bealer,  who  has  headed  the  school  for 
twenty-four  years,  estimates  that  between  2,- 
500  and  3,000  young  men  and  women  have 
gone  forth  from  the  school  to  business  careers 
during  his  tenure. 

Xhe  literature  of  junior  col- 

L  LEGE  TERMINAL  EDUCATION,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Commission  on  Junior  College 
Terminal  Education  by  Lois  E.  Engleman  and 
Walter  Crosby  Eells,  is  now  available  from 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
730  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
book  has  340  pages;  the  price  is  $2.50. 

Guidance  material  on  seventy-five 
occupations,  available  in  indexed  series  of 
folders  that  are  filed  in  sturdy  library  boxes, 
is  available  from  the  Commonwealth  Book 
Company,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago.  There  are  three  series,  each  series  con¬ 
taining  tw  enty-five  monographs  15  to  27  pages 
long.  The  complete  library  sells  for  $49.25, 
a  single  series  for  $17.75,  and  separate  mono¬ 
graphs  for  $1.  The  subjects  range  from  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  X-Ray  Technician. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual  and  a  Student’s  Self- 
Guidance  Project  accompany  the  monographs. 
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T  N  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  not  long  ago,  I 
i-  found  in  the  local  paper  the  following 
paragraph,  which  was  credited  to  the 
gum  Star: 

Signs  intended  to  protect  the  public  often  have 
the  opposite  effect.  A  sign  in  the  Lugert  state 
park  which  reads  "Danger,  Keep  Out"  attracted 
so  many  people  to  the  area  that  authorities  elimi¬ 
nated  the  sign  and  simply  blocked  the  road. 
Workers  are  now  free  from  the  visitations  of 
persons  grimly  determined  to  see  what  the  danger 
is  and  why  they  should  keep  out. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  here  for  the 
teacher. 

ROBERT  E.  LENTON,  a  well-known 
shorthand  reporter  of  Philadelphia,  has 
made  many  contributions  of  recent  years 
to  the  advancement  of  the  reporting  profes¬ 
sion.  In  a  paper  he  read  at  the  sixty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association,  he  also — 
perhaps  inadvertently — made  a  contribution 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Lenton  was  discussing  the  reporting 
of  technical  cases,  work  in  which  he  has  had 
much  experience.  After  discussing  techni¬ 
cal  dictation  and  giving  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  technical  work  he  had  done, 
Mr.  Lenton  summarized  the  answer  to  the 
problem  as  follows: 

It’s  the  shorthand  speed  that  counts.  Get 
understanding  of  the  subject  if  you  can.  The 
more,  the  better.  But  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  think, 
is  to  get  shorthand  skill,  and  then  all  the  other 
things  will  be  added  unto  you. 


I  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  suggestion  that 
I  might  give  technical  short  cuts.  I  say  to  you, 
avoid  short  cuts  as  you  would  the  plague.  If  you 
have  trouble  with  technical  witnesses,  there’s  only 
one  remedy  I  know  of,  and  that  is  to  go  back 
to  fundamental  principles  of  phonetic  writing,  and 
practice.  You  may  read  up  on  dermatology  today 
until  you  know  all  the  answers,  but  tomorrow 
you’ll  probably  run  into  a  case  involving  thermo¬ 
dynamics.  So  you  don’t  know  what  to  study  to 
prepare  for  technical  reporting. 

But  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  study.  Study  short¬ 
hand.  Get  shorthand,  and  get  it  right.  Save  your 
short  cuts  and  phrases  for  negligence  cases  and 
judges’  charges  that  you  could  almost  transcribe 
from  memory.  Get  mastery  of  shorthand;  then 
you  can  write  and  read  almost  everything  you 
hear  whether  you  understand  it  or  not,  and  then 
there  won’t  be  such  a  thing  as  technical  reporting. 

It  was  with  especial  delight  that  we  found 
this  corroboration  of  an  opinion  that  has 
long  been  cherished  by  this  department. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  famous  remark  of  James  Wick,  for  many 
years  a  reporter  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Wick  once  said,  "The  longer  I  write 
shorthand,  the  longer  I  write  shorthand.” 
Figure  that  out,  and  you  have  the  final  an¬ 
swer  to  the  short-cut  problem. 

WE  FIND  in  The  Clearing  House  a 
very'  encouraging  paragraph  —  encouraging 
because  it  indicates  that  the  parents  of  San 
Diego  give  first,  second,  and  third  place 
in  order  of  importance  to  the  three  things 
that  we,  in  business  education,  stress: 

PARENTS:  "What  do  you  consider  the  most 
important  thing  the  high  school  could  accomplish 
immediately  for  your  child?  What  is  the  most 
important  thing  for  the  school  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  time  your  child  leaves  school?” 

Parents  of  San  Diego,  California,  were  ques¬ 
tioned  thus  by  telephone,  reports  Richmond  Bar¬ 
bour  in  The  Curriculum  Journal. 

For  a  good  sampling,  the  interview  list  com¬ 
prised  every  fiftieth  name  on  the  school-census 
cards.  Two  pupils  selected  from  secretarial  courses 
made  the  calls.  First  call  stated  the  two  questions; 
a  second,  next  day,  obtained  the  answers. 

To  the  first  question,  on  immediate  goals,  "per¬ 
sonality  development”  was  mentioned  most  often. 
Following  close  was  "knowledge  of  fundamental 
skills." 

'The  next  three  points,  in  order  of  frequency, 
were  "vocational  efficiency,”  "study  habits,”  and 
"preparation  for  American  citizenship.” 

To  the  second  question,  on  future  goals,  "voca¬ 
tional  efficiency”  led  any  other  reply  almost  three 
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to  one.  For  second  place,  three  points  were  tied: 
"preparation  for  college,”  “preparation  for  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship,”  and  "personality  development.” 

Notice  especially  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
I  tion  about  the  most  important  thing  that  the 


child  leaves  school.  By  a  3  to  1  vote,  the 
parents  want  the  school  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  vocational  efficiency.  The  parents  are 
more  interested  in  vocational  efficiency  than 
they  are  in  general  education. 

Let  us  remember  that,  when  we  sit  on  the 
curriculum  revision  committee,  or  when  we 
ask  for  another  period  in  the  twelfth  semes¬ 
ter,  so  that  we  may  teach  transcription  prop¬ 
erly,  and  are  told  that  this  request  cannot  be 
granted  because  the  pupils  would  be  unable 


to  fit  in  the  required  amount  of  French  or 
history,  or  something  else. 

Remember  that  the  parents  of  San  Diego, 
who  are  remarkably  like  the  parents  of  any 
other  American  city,  voted  three  to  one  that 
the  most  important  thing  the  school  can  give 
the  graduating  pupil  is  vocational  efficiency, 

A  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  POEM  by 
Ogden  Nash  described  someone  by  saying: 

"His  writing  was  awful; 

His  spelling  was  flawful.” 

This  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Nash  had  taught 
transcription.  In  fact,  we  might  almost  sus¬ 
pect  that  some  of  his  wilder  rhymes  were 
derived  from  the  pupil-transcriber’s  attempts 
to  transcribe  more  prosaic  material. 


From  the  Editor’s  Mailbag — S  O  S  and  a  Rescue’ 


I  SOS  Gregg  Life  Guards! 

Gregg  craft  floundering  in  rough  seas! 

Small  B.A.  cargo  boat  sailing  in  calm  weather 
and  nearing  safe  harbor  after  seven-months’  cruise, 

I  now  drifting  w-ithout  masts  or  rudder. 

March  11,  large  bomber  bearing  letters  PHD 
descended  suddenly  from  skies,  dropping  "Nega¬ 
tive  Practice”  bomb  from  Business  Education 
World.  Bomb  struck  with  full  force,  capsizing 
craft  and  throwing  pilot  overboard. 

Boat  carried  valuable  cargo,  and  pilot  was  using 
charts  and  compasses  furnished  by  ship’s  masters 
I  Leslie  and  Blanchard.  Course  charted  was  "Cor¬ 
rect  outlines  on  blackboard;  reading  of  perfect 
\  notes;  and  steering  clear  of  the  rcKks  and  shoals 
!  of  incorrect  forms  at  all  times.” 

1  Captain  has  caught  lifeline  thrown  out  by 
Gregg  life  guard:  "This  kind  of  negative  prac¬ 
tice  requires  the  most  careful  supervision  if  it  is 
not  to  do  more  harm  than  good.”  As  impossible 
(  to  obtain  "careful  supervision”  on  present  cruise, 
captain  has  attached  lifeline  and  is  trying  to  make 
the  nearest  port. 

If  harbor  is  reached,  will  wait  instructions 
I  from  ship’s  masters  whether  to  continue  with  same 
charts,  or  to  change  course  entirely  and  sail  for 
unknown  seas. — Mar/c  Mahaffy,  Captain,  South 
St.  Paul  Gregg  Cargo  Boat. 

) 

Ship  Ahoy! 

'  Qptain  Leslie  presents  his  compliments  to 
Admiral  Mahaffy,  and  is  glad  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  charts  for  waters  in  which  unsuspected 
shoals  seem  to  have  been  found! 

rhe  doctrine  of  negative  practice  advocated  by 
I  Dr.  Dunlap  has  not  met  with  universal  psycho- 

'See  Dunlap  and  Dorcus,  p.  573,  March  B.E.W. 


logical  acceptance.  I  think  this  is  probably  not 
because  the  doctrine  is  unsound,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  limited  in  application.  "We  know 
it  works  in  some  cases,  but  that  in  other  cases 
it  gives  us  trouble.  That  is  why  Dr.  Dunlap 
gave  the  caution  about  the  possibility  that  this 
negative  practice  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Before  we  know  why  negative  practice  is  of 
value  in  some  cases,  and  before  we  know  how  to 
control  negative  practice,  we  shall  have  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  learning  process.  In  his 
book.  Habits,  Their  Making  and  Unmaking, 
Doctor  Dunlap  says,  "Unfortunately,  any  explana¬ 
tions  of  learning  at  present  are  assumptions  in 
the  realm  of  the  unknown  and  should  be  sedu¬ 
lously  avoided.”  With  this  doctrine,  every  repu¬ 
table  psychologist  would  agree. 

My  own  explanation  of  the  value  of  negative 
practice  emphasizes  two  points.  The  first  is  that 
negative  practice  seems  to  be  of  value  only  in 
habit  formation,  not  in  the  accumulation  of 
knowledges. 

The  other  point,  presented  very  unscientifically, 
is  that  if  we  consistently  have  two  forms  of  a 
habit,  the  right  form  and  the  wrong  form,  the 
only  way  to  perfect  the  right  form  is  to  obtain 
control  of  the  habit  situation  as  a  whole.  In 
such  a  situation,  neither  habit  is  completely  domi¬ 
nant.  If  we  can  obtain  complete  control  of 
either  the  right  or  the  wrong  habit,  we  are  the 
master  of  the  situation. 

If  the  wrong  habit  is  more  nearly  dominant 
than  the  right  habit,  it  may  easily  be  that  it  is 
less  trouble  for  us  to  obtain  complete  control 
over  the  wrong  habit.  This  then  enables  us  to 
dismiss  the  wrong  habit,  because  we  have  control 
of  it  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  us  to  dismiss 
(Continued  on  page 


Question  Sheets  for  Use  With 
**Graded  Readings** 

Y  notebook  of  questions  written  for 
use  with  Graded  Readings  in  Gregg 
Shorthand,  by  Alice  M.  Hunter,  is  the  out¬ 
growth,  first,  of  an  experiment  with  a  set  of 
questions  used  in  a  class  at  Bowling  Green 
Business  University  and,  second,  of  the  real¬ 
ization  that  the  content  of  this  book  pro¬ 
vides  unusually  rich  material  for  character- 
development  training. 

The  following  objectives  are  arranged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  order  of  importance: 

I.  To  encourage  character  development  by: 

A.  Asking  questions  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
point  out  morals  and  character  traits  in  the 
various  paragraphs,  fables,  and  stories. 

B.  Giving  additional  thought  questions,  based 
on  these  character  traits,  that  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  practical  situations. 

II.  To  motivate  by: 

A.  Increasing  comprehension  and  aiding  in  the 
development  of  reading  ability  by  including 
difficult  words,  cluer  to  meaning,  and  defi¬ 
nite  near-goals. 

B.  Stimulating  interest  in  reading  in  general. 

III.  To  test: 

A.  Sight  reading. 

B.  Assigned  reading. 

C.  Reasoning  power. 

D.  Attitude. 


The  question  sheet  for  Chapter  5  (part  of 
which  is  given  here)  was  used  as  a  study 
guide  for  homework  when  the  chapter  was 
assigned. 

Using  the  Boss’s  Spectacles  i 

1.  Is  the  question  asked  in  the  first  sentence 
silly? 

2.  How  could  asking  yourself  such  a  question 
be  beneficial? 

3.  What  is  the  widely  accepted  notion  about 
sticking  to  a  job  and  securing  promotion? 

4.  What  is  the  combination  that  brings  promo 

tion  ?  I 

5.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  musician  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  an  excellent  musician  after 
twenty  years?  Why? 

6.  Consider  the  last  sentence  in  this  selection. 
Can  you  apply  this  to  your  general  attitude  as  a 
student  of  shorthand? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  one  stu¬ 
dent  gave  the  following  practical  deduction 
from  "The  Fox  and  the  Cat"  in  Chapter  4: 
"One  good  method  of  studying  is  better 
than  many  poor  ones.” 

On  one  occasion  several  sheets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  be  used  as  study  guides  in  class. 
Each  student  was  allowed  to  read  at  his  own 
speed  and  use  as  many  sheets  as  he  could 
during  the  period. 

The  questions  on  Chapter  2  were  used  as 
a  test  on  sight  reading.  Scores  ran  from  7 
to  21;  maximum  score,  21.  The  students 
who  answered  fewer  questions  went  into 
more  detail  than  some  of  the  others.  Class 
period  was  one  hour  in  length. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  was  derived 
from  a  test  given  on  assigned  reading  from 
Chapter  12.  Scores  ran  from  29  to  35; 
maximum  score,  35.  Answers  were  written 
in  longhand,  and  all  papers  were  turned  in 
at  the  end  of  45  minutes. — Pauline  Patter¬ 
son,  Tennessee  College  for  Women,  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  T  ennessee. 

Shorthand  Set  to  Music 

ANY  and  odd  are  the  devices  used  for 
teaching  shorthand.  One  of  the  odd¬ 
est  and  most  effective  is  a  clever  use  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  shorthand  classes  of  Miss  Nellie 
Pugsley,  who  teaches  in  the  West  High 
School  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

While  this  observer  watched  with  amazed  | 
eyes  (and  ears),  several  students  went  to  the 
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blackboard  and  wrote  the  disjoined  word- 
beginnings  while  the  class,  with  evident  de¬ 
light,  sang  them  to  the  tune  of  "Coming 
Through  the  Rye.” 

Before  we  could  catch  our  breath,  another 
group  went  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  the 
joined  word-endings  while  the  class  sang 
them  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Black  Joe,”  sing¬ 
ing  with  such  pathos  that  only  the  happy 
ending  promised  in  the  new  words  to  the 
last  four  bars  of  the  song  kept  the  tears 
from  coming  to  our  eyes! 

In  all  seriousness,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  devices  we  have  seen  for  the  auto¬ 
matization  of  the  shorthand  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  As  Miss  Pugsley  said,  the  pupils 
readily  learn  to  associate  the  prefixes  and 
suffixes  with  the  tune.  Then,  as  they  sing 
the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  watching  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  blackboard  write  them,  they 
make  a  firm  association  between  the  writ¬ 
ten  symbol  and  the  spoken  sound.  Because 
the  tune  fastens  the  complete  list  of  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  in  the  pupils’  minds,  they 
are  able  at  any  time  to  run  through  the  com¬ 
plete  list,  writing  them  as  they  sing. 


"CoMiN’  Through  the  Rye,”  or  “Disjoined 
Analogical  Word  Beginnings  in  Four  Flats.” 
A  Reading  Glass  Will  Help  You  Go  on 
from  "centra  contra  constra  detra." 


"Old  Black  Joe”  or  "Joined  Analogical 
Word  Endings  Gone  With  the  Wind.” 
This  Begins  with  the  Touching  Lament, 
"scribe  scription  tient  and  tiency." 


Because  these  tunes  are  familiar  to  all  pu¬ 
pils,  they  learn  to  make  the  associations  be¬ 
tween  the  sound  and  the  writing  at  a  good 
rate  of  speed.  No  musical  instrument  is  re¬ 
quired,  because  the  tunes  are  familiar  to  the 
pupils. 

A  description  of  Miss  Pugsley’s  use  of  the 
tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle”  with  the  disjoined 
word-endings  was  published  in  the  B.E.W. 
for  April,  1938,  on  page  625. — Louis  A. 
Leslie. 

A  Student-Business  Conference 

HE  first  high  school  student-business 
conference  held  in  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  January  16,  proved  so  success¬ 
ful  that,  by  unanimous  vote,  it  was  expanded 
into  a  series  of  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  among  present-day  youth  a 
better  understanding  of  the  operation,  the 
problems,  and  the  policies  of  free  business 
enterprise  as  related  to  American  democracy. 

Hon.  Roger  L.  Putnam,  mayor  of  Spring- 
field,  spoke  on  "Business  in  the  Commu¬ 
nity.”  Roe  S.  Clark,  treasurer  of  the  Package 
Machinery  Company,  spoke  on  "Progress  in 
Industrial  Relations;  and  George  A.  Mohl- 
man,  vice-president  of  the  same  firm,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  operating  divisions  of  a  typical 
manufacturing  concern. 

The  student  audience  was  so  eager  to  ask 
pertinent  questions  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  question  period  did  not  suffice,  and 
many  questions  had  to  be  left  unanswered. 
The  students’  interest  centered  around  the 
opportunities  for  youth  in  business  and  the 
kind  of  training  necessary  for  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  business  career.  Their  ques¬ 
tions  went  beyond  personal  needs  and  ob¬ 
jectives  to  include  such  broad  problems  as 
the  outlawing  of  strikes. 

Fred  A.  Forbes,  who  attended  the  first 
conference  as  a  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers,  said 
that  he  considered  the  meeting  so  successful 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  aid  in  establishing  similar  conferences 
in  the  industrial  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. — Adapted  from  The  Massachusetts 
T  eacher. 
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r  "I  Rubber  stamp  units,  in  the  Vari- 
3  -L  Line  printing  kit,  are  now  offered 
by  the  Superior  Type  Company.  Rubber 
type  is  available  in  a  range  of  sizes,  from 
10  to  24  points.  (These  words  are  in  10- 
pomt  type;  the  headings  on  mo.st  of  the 
articles  in  this  magazine  are  24-point.)  Var¬ 
ious  sizes  of  holders  are  available,  from 
one  that  will  accommodate  as  many  as  six 
3-inch  lines  to  one  of  postal-card  size  that 
prints  thirteen  6-inch  lines. 

^  Glutol  Paste,  a  white  waterless  paste 

J  for  school,  home,  and  office  use, 

does  not  stain  or  discolor,  they  say.  The 
Arabol  Manufacturing  Company  makes  it. 

^  '’Functional  desk  drawers,”  without 
3  >3  protruding  handles,  are  offered  by 
the  Security  Steel  Equipment  Corporation. 


A.  A.  Bowie  June,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55 


Name 

Address 


All  projecting  hardware  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  concealed  and  built-in  plas¬ 
tic  grips  on  the  drawers.  Grips  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  innermost  section  of  the  desk 
drawer  and  are  finished  in  a  deep  gray  to 
match  the  steel  desk.  Grips  are  light  in 
weight,  chip-proof,  and  have  no  sharp  edges. 
A  recess  behind  the  drawer  front  permits 
easy  access  to  the  grips. 

Dextron,  an  electric  display  with 
movable  fluorescent  letters,  is  made 
by  the  Dextron  Corporation.  A  background 
of  any  size,  color,  or  shape  is  available. 
You  build  your  own  sign  and  change  it  at 
will.  For  announcing  school  affairs,  or  for 
listing  specials  in  the  school  cafeteria,  this 
new  type  of  display  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  advertising  and  emphasizes  the  message. 
The  sign  is  legible  and  attractive  even  when 
not  illuminated;  the  copy  attracts  attention 
but  does  not  glare. 

^  ^  The  new'  Burroughs  Desk  Book- 
3  3  keeping  Machine  combines  three 
business-office  functions — adding,  figuring, 
and  bookkeeping — in  a  new  model  that  will 
be  of  especial  interest  to  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  operating  under  lim¬ 
ited  budgets  for  instructional  equipment. 


This  new  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
platen  divided  into  two  sections  so  that 
either  tape  or  ledger  or  both  can  be  used 
without  any  time-wasting  mechanical  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  machine  performs  subtraction 
as  rapidly  and  directly  as  it  adds. 
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Tri-State 

Holds 

Record  Meeting 


D.  D.  Lf.ssenberry 


Among  the  mailing  pieces  used  to 
publicize  the  Cleveland  convention  of 
the  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  April  25  and  26,  was  a  special 
j  sheet  circulated  among  Pittsburgh  teachers. 

1  It  ended  with  an  urgent  plea  to  "wow  ’em 
on  Monday  with  your  pep!” 

The  idea  caught  on  at  the  convention  and 
gave  it  unusual  spirit,  for  whenever  two 
Pittsburghers  rubbed  elbows,  they  had  a 
tendency  to  whisper,  "Wow  ’em  on  Mon¬ 
day!” 

The  convention  started  with  the  usual  ball 
on  Friday,  April  25,  but  with  an  unusual 
"floor  show.”  Heavy  applause  rewarded  a 
swing  orchestra  and  stage  review  as  Cleve¬ 
land  paraded  the  best  musical  talent  of  its 
high  schools.  Half  the  orchestra  had  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  symphony  tour  that 
took  them  clear  to  California.  The  student 
'  musicians  put  on  a  show  that  competed  with 
the  professional  orchestra  that  followed 
them. 

Business-education  experts  who  took  part 
in  the  panel  discussion  of  "Business  Educa- 
r  tion  Today,”  on  Saturday,  agreed  that  the 


Theodore  Woodward  Ethel  L.  Farrell 
JUNE,  1041 


Russell  P.  Bobbitt 

schools  should  do  something  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  classrom  and  actual  jobs. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Bryan,  assistant  superintendent 
of  Cleveland  schools,  set  the  pace  as  chair¬ 
man.  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Fayette  H.  Elwell 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  H. 
L.  Forkner  of  Columbia  University  found 
themselves  put  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Bryan’s 
questions  and  those  of  T.  W.  Reinbrecht, 
office  manager  of  the  Chase  Brass  and  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  who  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  theme  of  "60  per  cent  personality  and 
40  per  cent  skill.” 

The  experts  concurred  in  recommending 
that  teachers  of  business  subjects  ought  to 
get  some  practical  experience.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Elwell  went  so  far  out  on  a  limb 
as  to  say  that  it  would  do  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  more  good  to  get  an  office  job  during  the 
summers  than  to  attend  summer  school !  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lessenberry  eased  the  tense  situation 
by  suggesting,  "Yes — if  every  commercial 
teacher  is  teaching  a  vocational  course.  But 
if  general  education  is  a  part  of  commercial 
education.  .  .”  and  the  audience  relaxed. 


Robert  L.  Fawcett  William  L.  Moore 
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The  most  recent  issue  of  the  Association’s 
research  publication,  The  Tri-State  Business 
Educator,  had  circulated,  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  convention,  a  thorough  presentation 
on  the  subject  of  "job-experience”  programs. 
Accordingly,  rr^any  of  the  audience  smiled 
when  the  experts  recommended  that  schools 
establish  co-operative  or  "cadetship”  work 
to  close  the  gap  between  schoolrooms  and 
jobs.  The  experts  hadn’t  read  their  copy 
of  the  Educator  yet ! 

Other  statements  worth  pondering  over: 

Hon.  Edward  Blythin,  Mayor  of  Cleveland: 
"You  are  a  part  of  that  group  which  must  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.” 

Dr.  Bryan:  "The  periodical  breakdowns  in  busi¬ 
ness  are  warning  signals  to  democracy.  .  .  .  We 
haven’t  learned  what  makes  the  wheels  of  a  tech¬ 
nological  society  go  around — or  stop.” 

Mr.  Reinbrecht:  "There  is  a  definite  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  office.  .  .  .  We  office 
managers  have  found  that  you  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  principles  of  thoroughness.” 

Professor  Lessenberry:  "No  course  is  'personal' 
unless  it  is  'personal.'  Saying  so  doesn’t  make  it 
so.  No  course  in  typewriting,  for  instance,  is 
■personal’  unless  the  children  have  typewriters  to 
use,  ’personally’.” 

Air.  Elwell:  "The  'three  R’s'  today  are  said  to 
be  'Recreation,  Relaxation,  and  Relief !”  (To 
which  Dr.  Bryan  retorted:  "Then,  if  we  are  train¬ 
ing  the  children  to  do  better  what  they  are  going 
to  do  anyhow,  we  certainly  are  doing  a  fine  job 
on  'relaxation’.”) 

Dr.  Forkner:  "It  costs  $1,200  to  keep  a  boy  in 
a  C.C.C.  camp  for  a  year — enough  to  send  him  to 
Harvard  for  a  year.  .  .  .  We  cannot  simply  favor 
the  intellectual  aristocrat,  you  know.” 

A  record  attendance  of  more  than  300 
persons  at  the  Saturday  luncheon  heard 
Spencer  Irwin,  associate  editor  and  foreign 
news  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  interpret  the  martial  "World  of  Today.” 
He  left  his  audience  anxious,  upset,  and  per¬ 
haps  prayerful. 

At  the  luncheon,  announcement  was  made 
of  the  election  of  new  officers  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  follows: 

President:  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President :  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice-President:  Theodore  Woodward, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  L.  Farrell,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 


Treaiurer:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High  " 
School,  Pittsburgh.  | 

Board  Member:  William  L.  Moore,  Principal  i 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  ^ 

The  convention  marked  a  number  of  I 
"firsts”  for  Tri-State.  This  was  the  first  Tri- 
State  convention  ever  held  elsewhere  than  ! 
in  Pittsburgh.  For  the  first  time,  a  first  vice-  ? 
president  presided,  when  Alan  C.  Lloyd  i 
took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  President  j 
W.  B.  Elliot,  who  was  recuperating  from  a 
recent  illness.  For  the  first  time,  every  busi-  | 
ness  teacher  in  the  city  and  county  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
.w’as  a  Tri-State  member, 

A  new  record  was  set  for  memberships. 
Members  left  the  convention  fully  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  fine  work  of  the  chairmen  of 
arrangements,  Kennard  E.  Goodman  and 
Miss  Zelma  Bundy,  and  determined  to 
"Wow  ’em  on  Monday.” — Alan  C.  Lloyd, 
Editor,  "Tri-State  Business  Educator.” 


(Continued  from  page  931) 
it  or  call  it  into  play,  as  we  wish.  Once  this 
control  is  established  and  we  dismiss  the  wrong 
form  of  the  habit,  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
correct  form  of  the  habit. 

Dr.  Dunlap  has  given  as  one  example  the  con¬ 
sistent  writing  of  teh  for  the. 

If  we  write  teh  with  sufficient  persistence  to 
indicate  that  that  form  may  be  securing  domi¬ 
nance,  it  then  becomes  easier  to  practice  that  form 
until  we  obtain  complete  control  over  it.  Then 
we  are  able  to  dismiss  it  completely  and  confine 
our  practice  to  the. 

For  a  complete  and  more  illuminating  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject,  I  recommend  a  reading  of 
Dr.  Dunlap’s  book.  Habits,  Their  Making  and 
Unmaking.  This  was  published  by  Liveright  of 
New  York,  but  is  probably  in  your  school  li¬ 
brary — if  it  isn’t,  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  book,  he  stresses  perhaps  even  more 
strongly  than  he  did  in  the  article  that  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  usually  very  specific,  and  that  negative 
practice  on  one  form  will  enable  us  to  dismiss 
that  exact  form  but  will  probably  be  of  no  assist 
ance  to  us  with  similar  forms. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  this  negative 
practice  is,  as  .yet,  in  the  laboratory  stage,  and 
that  for  many  reasons  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  use  it  generally  in  classroom  procedures.  At 
most,  I  would  use  it  perhaps  in  the  case.iof  diffi¬ 
cult  remedial  work. 

As  you  see,  my  ruutical  language  did  nA  ffand 
the  strain  of  the  psychological  discourse! — Lout' 
A.  Leslie. 
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CITY  OF  New  York,  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  299  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  recently  released  the  following  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
James  A.  Dermody,  Bureau  of  Information 
Service,  at  the  above  address.  Reservations 
should  be  made  early  in  advance  of  the  de¬ 
sired  date  for  showing. 

Merit  System  Advancing.  Documentary  motion 
picture,  available  in  16mm.  sound,  1  reel;  and 
35mm.  sound,  3  reels.  Free  loan  for  one  day’s 
use  to  schools  and  other  reliable  organizations. 
Borrower  pays  transportation  charges.  This 
picture  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  merit  selection 
and  career  building  in  the  New  York  City 
Civil  Service.  It  covers  all  steps  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Civil  Service  career  from  the 
filing  of  applications  up  each  rung  of  the 
career  ladder.  The  film  also  shows  some  of 
the  City’s  thousands  of  workers  at  their  daily 
tasks. 

Castle  Films,  Inc.,  R.C.A.  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  dis¬ 
tributes  many  films  suitable  for  use  in  busi¬ 
ness  courses.  A  complete  list  will  be  sent 
on  request.  When  requesting  a  list  of  their 
free  films  ask  for  ‘Tree  Educational  Motion 
Pictures,  for  Schools,  Clubs,  Churches,  Non¬ 
theatrical  Groups.”  Only  one  is  listed  here. 

The  Story  of  Aviation.  Available  in  l6mm., 
sound  motion  picture,  free  loan,  3  reels,  time 
30  minutes.  This  historical  motion  picture  was 
produced  by  Lockheed  Aircraft.  It  traces  avia¬ 
tion’s  origin  by  Americans  and  stresses  trends 
that  forecast  most  convincingly  America’s  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  airways  of  the  future.  Man’s 


conquest  of  time  and  space  is  depicted  from 
Kitty  Hawk  to  Europe’s  war-streaked  skies.  It 
also  demonstrates  in  detail  how  this  compara¬ 
tively  young  industry  has  striven  for  and 
achieved  new  standards  of  precision  and  per¬ 
formance. 

Forum  Films,  Inc,  8913  Sunset  Boul¬ 
evard,  Los  Angeles,  recently  produced  the 
pictures  described  below  in  an  effort  to 
help  students  form  sound  business  habits 
during  their  school  years.  The  basis  for  the 
two  film  stories  was  Key$  and  Cue$,  the 
popular  book  of  short  plays  by  Bruce  Allyn 
Findlay  and  Esther  Blair  Findlay.  Manuals 
and  teaching  guides,  with  suggested  topics 
for  discussion,  are  available  for  each  subject. 

The  specific  mission  of  the  projected  series 
of  twenty-six  films  will  be  to  adjust  attitude 
to  environment.  Write  to  Forum  Films  for 
complete  information  about  distributors  and 
prices.  Later  films  in  this  series  will  be 
announced  here. 

/  Want  a  Job.  I6mm.  sound  motion  picture, 
about  18  minutes.  Shows  young  men  and 
women  applying  for  jobs,  some  using  poor 
approaches,  and  others  using  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  techniques.  Negative  as  well  as  posi¬ 
tive  examples  are  given,  and  the  student  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  his  own  choice. 

Minutes  Are  Pennies.  I6mm.  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  about  18  minutes.  Shows  the  importance 
of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in  the  lives 
of  people  working  in  business.  Shows  that 
team  work  is  just  as  valuable  in  business  as 
in  football. 

Additional  Visual  Aids 
A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company,  3333 
Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  its 
latest  75-page  free  catalogue.  Visual  Aids 
to  Learning  and  Teaching,  lists  and  illus¬ 
trates  visual  aids  pertaining  to  geography, 
history,  and  biology.  Bookkeeping  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  the  bookkeeping  charts 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue. 

Magazine  Review 

The  February,  1941,  issue  of  Education 
is  devoted  to  visual  education.  This  maga¬ 
zine  is  published  monthly  by  The  Palmer 
Company,  370  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  sells  for  50  cents  a  copy, 
or  $4  a  year.  The  visual-education  issue  con¬ 
tains  fourteen  very  interesting  articles. 
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Business  Education  for  What? 

Proceedings  of  the  Uni  ter  sit  y  of  Chicago 
Conference  on  Business  Education,  1940, 
University  of  Chicago,  1941,  89  pages,  $1. 


Report  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Business  Education  Conference 

University  of  Denver,  June,  1940,  Cecil 
Puckett,  Director. 

Some  unusually  vital  addresses  on  the  subject 
of  "Utilizing  Community  Resources  in  Teaching 
Business  Education"  were  given  at  Denver  last 
June  and  subsequently  printed  and  bound  into  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  that  is  well  worth 
reading. 

This  report  includes  discussions  of  "Realities 
in  Business  Education,”  by  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
general  editor  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  "Ways  and  Means  of  Utilizing  Business 
Activity  for  Business  Education  Purposes,”  by  L. 
H.  Diekroeger,  of  the  Hadley  Vocational  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  "The  Business  Lion  and  the 
Consumer  Lamb,”  by  G.  E.  Damon,  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  Greeley;  "The  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Business  in  Helping  Train  Its 
Future  Workers,”  by  Alfred  G.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brown,  Schlessman,  Owen,  and  Co., 
Denver;  "Mutual  Responsibility  of  Schools  and 
Business  in  Training  Workers,"  by  P.  X.  Dan¬ 
iels,  district  manager  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Denver;  "The  Earmarks  of  Grwd  Business 
Teaching,”  by  Alvin  W.  Schindler,  supervisor  of 
student  teaching.  University  of  Denver. 


All  teachers  of  business  subjects  can  profitably 
read  this  compilation  of  papers  on  the  problems 
of  bias  in  business  education,  and  those  teach¬ 
ing  in  teacher-training  institutions  will  find  in 
this  record  some  challenging  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  to  take  into  their  classrooms. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  Committee 
(Arthur  W.  Kornhauser,  Ann  Brewington,  and 
Harald  G.  Shields)  state  the  problems  specific¬ 
ally  in  the  preface: 

"Does  business  education  too  fully  accept  the 
orientation  of  the  businessman?  Does  it  shy 
away  from  honest  examination  of  the  defects  of 
the  business  system?  Are  business  processes 
evaluated  dispassionately  in  relation  to  their  so¬ 
cial  consequences,  in  terms  of  human  and  per¬ 
sonal  values  rather  t.’^an  sheer  business  'effi¬ 
ciency’?  More  specifically,  are  the  interests  of 
consumers  sufficiently  emphasized?  Are  the 
special  problems  of  individuals  as  students,  as 
prospective  working  men,  as  citizens  who  will 
vote  on  economic  policies,  adequately  repre¬ 
sented?” 

You  know  without  reading  these  lines  that 
business  education,  examined  in  the  light  of 
these  questions,  was  found  wanting.  As  one 
reads  these  papers,  conviction  deepens  that  the 
problem  ':annot  be  solved  at  these  conferences, 
although  the  first,  important  steps  towards  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  determined.  The  fact  is  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  seems  to  call  for  the  re-education  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  and  business  education. 


Technical  and  Business  Institute 
Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  1939,  48  pages. 

This  bulletin  discusses  the  need  for  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  education  at  a  level  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  senior  high  school  and  below 
that  of  the  four-year  college.  The  area  of  occu¬ 
pational  instruction  described  requires  a  mastery 
of  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  techniques  border¬ 
ing  on  professional  competence;  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  skilled  craftsmanship  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  supervisory  and  directional  functions. 

Data  are  presented  "to  support  the  contention 
that  an  expansion  beyond  the  existing  offerings 
in  the  secondary  school  is  a  vital  need  in  our 
educational  system.” — Paul  S.  Lomax. 

A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  as  Developed  at  Syracuse  University 

By  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University. 
Published  by  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  recommendation  of  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1941,  259  pages,  $1.25. 

Teachers  interested  in  the  relationship  between 
general  and  professional  education,  in  problems 
of  practice  teaching,  in  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
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j  viding  prospective  teachers  with  firsthand  con- 
I  tacts  with  young  people,  and  in  the  ways  of 

I  using  community  resources  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  interested  in  this  book.  The  au- 
I  thors  describe  and  analyze  the  unusual  program 
I  they  have  developed  for  the  selection,  guidance, 

i‘  formal  preparation,  and  placement  of  secondary 
teachers. 

Varityper  Operation  and  Applications 
j  By  Earl  P.  Strong  and  Mae  Lennon.  Pub- 
i  lished  by  the  authors,  333  Sixth  Avenue, 

I  New  York,  N.  Y.,  213  pages,  Si. 

i 

I  The  casual  observer  may  assume  that  the  Vari- 
j  typer  is  only  a  glorified  typewriter  and  that  its 
\  operation  is  a  sideline,  but  one  gathers  from 

Jthis  textbiKik  that  the  operation  of  this  highly 
versatile  machine  can  be  an  interesting  career. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  Vari¬ 
typer  (which  "starts  where  the  typewriter  leaves 
off”)  and  qualifications  and  opportunities  for 
the  operator,  this  book  goes  through  all  the 

(uses  to  which  the  machine  may  be  put. 

The  book  is  attractive;  it  was  set  up  by 
I  Varityper  and  run  by  offset,  and  it  is  bound  at 
I  the  top  like  a  typewriting  textbook.  The  prac- 
I  tice  material  was  taken  from  the  Gregg  W'riter. 

I  Earl  P.  Strong  is  head  of  the  department  of 
I  business  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
1  Public  Schools,  and  Mae  Lennon  is  an  instructor 
I  of  Varityping. — D.Ai.J, 

I  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
J  Vocational  Guidance 
)  By  George  E.  Myers.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
[  Company,  New  York,  1941,  377  pages,  $3 

I 

i  The  author  focuses  attention  upon  vtKational 
I  guidance  in  secondary  schools:  its  relationship  to 

t  education,  to  teaching,  to  pupil-personnel  work, 

J  and  to  the  other  kinds  and  forms  of  guidance. 

3  Vocational  guidance  is  distinguished  from  the 

i  other  forms  of  guidance  with  which  it  is  too 

[  often  confused. 

j  The  vocational-guidance  program,  as  Professor 
^  Myers  conceives  it,  includes  eight  services,  which 

^  are  fully  explained:  occupational  information, 

I  self-inventory,  personal-data  collecting,  vocational 

(counseling,  vocational  preparatory,  placement, 
follow-up  or  adjustment,  and  research.  The  au- 
^  thor  emphasizes  the  need  of  giving  practical  help 

^  that  will  aid  young  people  to  transfer  from 

[school  to  occupation  with  minimum  difficulty;  he 
also  stresses  community-service  guidance  and  our 
need  for  new  educational  institutions  to  help  out- 
of-school  youth. 

Educators  seeking  information  on  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  vocational  guidance  will  find 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  very  helpful.  Although  the  book  is  primar¬ 


ily  concerned  with  vocational  guidance  in  high 
schools,  its  principles  are  valid  in  any  situation 
where  counselors  are  trying  to  help  individuals 
make  vocational  adjustments. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Secretaries 
By  Beatrice  Wilson  and  Louise  Denny, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1941, 
287  pages,  $1.90. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  is  a  reference  book 
for  stenographers  and  secretaries,  not  a  textbook 
for  secretarial  students.  There  are  chapters  on 
personality;  directing  a  job  campaign;  office  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  such  as  taking  care  of  the  mail, 
use  of  the  telephone,  and  ordering  of  supplies; 
writing  and  typing  letters;  filing;  business  ref¬ 
erences;  minutes  and  meetings;  manuscript  and 
proofs;  advertising  copy;  punctuation;  vocabu¬ 
lary;  spelling;  grammar.  The  two  concluding 
chapters,  on  everyday  business  terms  and  forms 
of  address,  are  especially  good. 

Living  Biographies  of  Great  Philosophers 
By  Henry  and  Dana  Lee  Thomas.  Garden 
City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941, 
335  pages,  $1.98. 

This  book  introduces  us  into  the  homes  and 
into  the  minds  of  twenty-one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Aquinas,  Francis  Bacon,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Emerson,  Spencer,  Nietz¬ 
sche,  William  James,  Bergson,  and  Santayana. 

This  is  a  good  book  to  have  for  general  back¬ 
ground  reading,  even  if  you  are  allergic  to  in¬ 
tellectual  abstractions.  The  authors  explain  the 
philosophers’  ideas  in  terms  of  their  experiences 
in  a  direct  style  that  cuts  through  solid  matter 
so  that  the  reader  may  progress  with  the  greatest 
of  case. 

Furthermore,  the  Ixxik  is  unbelievably  hand¬ 
some  for  the  money.  It  is  attractively  bound,  and 
each  biography  is  preceded  by  a  full-page  por¬ 
trait  of  the  philosopher  to  be  discussed.  Draw¬ 
ings  are  by  Gordon  Ross. 

General  Accounting 

By  H.  A.  Finney.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
New  York,  1941,  604  pages,  $5.35  ($4  to 
schools) . 

Teachers  seeking  a  college  textbook  written 
for  students  who  are  not  interested  in  account¬ 
ing  as  a  career,  but  who  need  to  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  in  accounting,  will  do  well 
to  send  for  an  examination  copy  of  this  book. 
It  is  an  expensive  book,  but  it  is  comprehensive 
and  handscTie. 
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A  Basic  Library  List 
For  the  Commercial  Department 
Margie  L,  Brown 
Garrettsville  {Ohio)  High  School 
{Continued  from  May] 

Consumer  Education 

If  I  Have  Four  Apples,  by  Josephine  Lawrence, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York,  1936. 

A  popular  novel,  depicting  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  that  wants  to  budget  its  money  but 
cannot  see  why  it  must  give  up  certain  things. 

Managing  Personal  Finances,  by  David  J. 
Jordan,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1936. 

How  to  use  money  intelligently — the  value  of 
money,  business  cycles,  what  dollars  are,  buying 
on  credit,  buying  on  time,  controlling  expenses, 
establishing  reserves,  investing,  speculating,  bor¬ 
rowing,  buying  a  home,  creating  an  estate,  buy¬ 
ing  a  life  income,  trust  funds,  obtaining  a  pen¬ 
sion,  bank  accounts,  safekeeping,  making  a  will, 
and  starting  a  business. 

A  very  good  book. 

W'hen  You  Buy,  by  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  E.  King- 
man  Eberhart,  and  Florence  Williams  Nichols, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1938. 

Clever  cartoon  devices  help  to  hold  interest. 
Salesmen’s  tactics  are  discussed.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  advertising  are  listed. 
States  that  lack  of  standardization,  inadequate  in¬ 
formation,  excessive  markup,  and  worthless 
guarantees  hinder  the  buyer.  Various  testing 
devices  are  discussed. 

Economics 

Collective  Bargaining  for  Today  and  Tomorrow, 
edited  by  Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

The  principles,  policies,  and  tactics  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  C.I.O 
are  taken  up  in  this  book.  A  good  book  for 
reference,  but  rather  difficult  for  most  high 
school  students  to  absorb. 

The  ABC  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  by 
Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer,  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1938. 

"Written  to  enable  the  ordinary  American 
citizen  not  having  technical  economic  training  to 
understand  why  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were 
established  and  what  services  they  are  perform¬ 
ing.” 

Our  Economic  World,  by  Willard  E,  Atkins 
and  Arthur  Weibnig,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1934. 

Describes  occupations,  the  ideal  family,  popu¬ 
lation,  inequality  of  wealth  .ind  income,  funda¬ 


mental  economic  institutions,  business  enterprise, 
and  labor. 

Files  and  Filing 

Filing:  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Harold  S. 
Brown,  N.  E.  H.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1933. 

Complete  and  concise;  gives  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  filing  procedure.  The  various  systems 
of  filing  are  described.  The  appendix  contains 
the  rules  for  alphabetizing.  Easy  to  read  and 
simple  enough  for  high  school  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing,  Library  Bu¬ 
reau,  Remington-Rand  Company,  is  also  highly 
recommended. 

General  Business 

Practical  Handbook  of  Business  and  Finance, 
Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1936. 

Important  business  and  financial  terms  are  de¬ 
fined.  Contains  tables  of  foreign-money  values, 
legal  holidays,  postal  information,  limitation  table 
on  judgments,  and  interest  tables. 

Handbook  of  Insurance,  by  Clyde  J.  Crobaugh, 
New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1931. 

This  volume  of  1,413  pages  contains  an  alpha¬ 
betic  list  of  insurance  terms.  It  is  very  complete 
and  would  make  an  ideal  reference  for  factual 
data. 

An  American  Woman  and  Her  Bank,  by  Bessie 
1.  Mott,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1929- 

This  book  was  written  in  behalf  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  who  are  handicapped  by  their 
lack  of  knowledge  about  banking. 

Business  accounts,  checks,  obligations  of  checks, 
collection,  overdrafts  and  protest  of  checks,  credit, 
loans,  trusteeships,  and  banking  as  a  career  for 
women  are  discussed. 

Retailing 

Behind  the  Counter,  by  Emily  Van  Brussel, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1938- 
Written  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  sell 
or  who  are  selling.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
very  interesting. 

There  are  tips  on  smiling,  voice,  what  to  say, 
posture,  and  the  importance  of  learning  names. 
Treatment  for  various  types  of  customers,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  merchandise,  how  to  approach  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  just  looking,  and  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing  are  all  discussed.  A  very  good  book. 

Installment  Buying,  by  Helen  M.  Muller,  Th' 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  Reference 
Shelf,  Volume  V,  Num^r  8,  1928. 

This  is  a  debate,  giving  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  a  general  discussion. 

\To  be  continued]^ 
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My  Teacher  Was  Wrong 

An  Anonymous  Typist 


YPEWRITING  and  shorthand  are 
supposed  to  be  closely  related  subjects, 
but  most  of  the  students  I  know  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  closely  related,  because 
these  students’  interest  in  one  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  other. 

1  have  been  graduated  only  recently  from 
a  large  high  school — a  school  that  is  widely 
recognized.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  find  employment  as  a  stenographer  shortly 
after  graduation.  Naturally,  I  have  been 
comparing  notes  with  other  recent  gradu¬ 
ates,  both  from  my  school  and  from  others. 

I  find  we  are  all  suffering  from  the  same 
disease.  We  don’t  know  its  name,  but  we 
all  have  it.  I’ll  state  the  symptoms  in  the 
best  way  I  can:  We  can’t  type  fast  enough, 
and  we  can’t  type  accurately  enough  unless 
we  slow  down  to  a  snail’s  pace.  Our  minds 
and  fingers  insist  upon  getting  tangled  up. 
Such  confusion,  uncertainty,  strain! 

Some  of  my  friends  have  decided  to  enter 
evening  classes  in  the  hope  of  learning  to 
typewrite  all  over  again.  But  I  was  fortunate 
in  getting  acquainted  with  one  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  secretaries  in  our  business  organi¬ 
zation,  and  he  has  given  me  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  Is  very  philosophic  about  my 
problems. 

He  says  that  I  must  learn  to  type  all 
over  again!  He  insists  that  I  must  learn  to 
do  certain  things  that  my  teachers  uniformly 
forbade  me  to  do. 

For  example,  he  says  I  must  not  hold  my 
hands  on  the  home  keys  so  rigidly — that 
when  I  strike  o  or  y,  all  the  other  fingers  on 
that  hand  must  rise  and  "free  up’’  the  strik¬ 
ing  finger.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
stumbling  motion  I  have  been  using  and 
permit  me  to  use  a  correct  stroke.  I  can 
picture  the  shudder  and  horror  such  advice 
would  cause  any  one  of  my  various  type¬ 
writing  teachers. 

This  secretary  friend  of  mine  says  that 
every  stroke  I  make  is  basically  wrong  and 
that  most  of  the  wrongness  arises  from  my 
habit  of  hanging  onto  the  home  keys.  I  don’t 


"let  go’’  and  type  easy  words  as  fast  as  I 
should,  he  says,  and  this  cuts  down  my  pro¬ 
duction.  Heaven  knows  that,  in  comparison 
with  most  of  the  typists  around  me,  I’m 
definitely  out  of  the  picture. 

At  first,  I  didn’t  believe  him.  I  thought 
he  was  a  radical,  a  cynic — maybe  disap¬ 
pointed  in  love! — anyway,  possessing  an  un¬ 
reasonable  grouch  as  far  as  teachers’  meth¬ 
ods  are  concerned. 

But  I  couldn’t  go  along,  day  in  and  day 
out,  giving  so  little  satisfaction.  I  just  had 
to  whip  up  my  speed.  So  I  stayed  after  hours 
and  worked  during  my  lunch  hour  every 
day  for  several  weeks,  sometimes  trying  out 
a  few  of  his  suggestions — but  not  very  con¬ 
fidently,  I  can  assure  you.  They  worked! 

I  began  to  believe  that  perhaps  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  My  eyes  were 
opened  even  more  by  observing  the  work 
of  experienced  typists  around  me.  They  were 
not  perfect,  but  those  who  turned  out  the 
most  good  work  certainly  did  exactly  what 
my  adviser  said  it  was  necessary  to  do. 

Now  I  feel  more  like  a  free  man.  My 
speed  and  accuracy  are  approaching  par.  My 
immediate  superior  shows  signs  of  being 
pleased  with  my  work.  I  tremble  to  think 
where  I  would  be  today  had  I  depended 
upon  the  meager  skill  I  brought  to  this 
office  or  upon  the  essentially  wrong  points 
of  view  my  teachers  hammered  into  me. 

How  is  this  all  accounted  for?  Why 
doesn’t  the  student  become  interested  in 
typewriting  as  easily  as  he  does  in  short¬ 
hand?  Each  day  in  the  typewriting  room 
meant  another  day  of  that  tedious  and 
monotonous  limping  and  thumping.  The 
class  procedure  moved  along  too  slowly. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  tradition  for  our  type¬ 
writing  teachers  to  have  us  students  "make 
progress  slowly  but  surely.”  (That’s  the 
way  they  put  it.)  This  must  be  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  but  if  you  know  students,  you  must 
admit  that  they  think  there’s  a  flaw  in  it 
somewhere.  Furthermore,  it  destroys  their 
natural  interest.  (Continued  on  page  94H) 
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DICTATION 

By  LAWRENCE  DAVID  BRENNAN 

H0*printed  from  **The  Daily  Smes**  September  •#,  1937 
by  permi»»ion  of  author  and  publisher* 

NOT  only  was  Officer  Daniel  Cahill  the 
brightest  pupil  in  the  Adult  Stenography  Class, 
but  he  was“  the  teacher’s  pet  as  well.  This  latter 
situation  furnished  Helen  with  no  end  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  for  even  more**  than  she  desired  to  be  the 
brightest  in  the  class,  even  more  than  she  yearned 
to  be  the  teacher’s  favorite,  she  longed*"  to  be 
Officer  Cahill’s  pet. 

She  never  had  time  to  linger  around  his  desk, 
as  the  other  girls  did,  and  ask*'  him  foolishly  to 
explain  certain  intricacies  of  shorthand.  Helen 
barely  had  time  to  rush  out  of  the  classroom'"* 
and  get  into  her  waitress’  apron  at  Tony’s  Lunch 
Counter  and  Pizzeria.  But  that  didn’t  prevent'"’* 
her  from  day-dreaming  of  her  hero.  In  fact,  ever 
since  Helen’s  parents  had  died,  leaving  her 
to  shift  alone  in'**  the  great  city,  she  had  imagined 
such  a  protector  as  Officer  Daniel  Cahill,  coming 
to  her  and  holding'*"  her  safe  from  all  harm  in 
his  strong  arms.  She  had  pictured  him  in  her 
mind  so  vividly,  she  had  summoned  him  to'*’  her 
aid  in  reverie  so  many  times,  that  it  was  little 
wonder  that  she  recognized  him  the  first  time 
-ffie  entered**"  the  Adult  Stenography  Class. 

She  had  come  to  the  class  convinced  that  if  she 
were  to  rise  from  the  wretchedness***  of  her 
position  it  would  only  be  by  studying  shorthand, 
becoming  a  secretary,  and  then  working’*"  in  the 
safe  business  district,  far  from  the  thugs  and 
rowdies  of  Tony’s  part  of  the  city. 

Then  when  she  entered  the***  class  that  evening, 
Helen  saw  a  straight,  broad  pair  of  shoulders,  and 
a  handsome  determined  face,  and  she  knew  that 
she  had***  found  her  man. 

But  one  evening,  Helen  learned  that  Officer  Ca¬ 
hill  never  even  knew  that  she  existed.  How- 
ever,“"  that  same  evening  she  also  got  a  chance 
to  do  something  about  it. 

He  chanced  into  Tony’s  for  his  midnight*** 
supper,  after  completing  his  patrol.  He  stared 
vacantly  at  Helen  across  the  counter,  while  she 
waited  for***  his  order.  When  he  t(X)k  in  a  deep 
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breath  and  moistened  his  lips,  about  to  speak,  she  ' 
said:  I 

"Yes,  Officer  Cahill.”  | 

Danny*®"  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"You,”  he  said,  "Where  have  1  seen  you  be¬ 
fore?" 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  for  Helen,  but  she**"  said 
bravely: 

"A  sleuth  like  you  should  be  more  observing 
than  that.” 

Danny  smiled  and  Helen  realized  that  she  loved 
him*""  more  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  possible. 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  "you’re  in  my  short¬ 
hand  class.” 

"Most  observing,  then,”  she***  corrected  her 
previous  statement.  "What  will  you  have?” 

"I  guess  in  a  place  like  this  spaghetti  is  tops. 
Let’s  have  some.” 

"It***  is  good,”  admitted  Helen,  "I  make  it 
myself.”  She  went  to  the  back  and  soon  came 
back  with  spaghetti  topped  with  a**"  corona  of 
red  tomato  sauce,  and  set  it  before  him,  placing 
a  spoon  and  a  fork  beside  it. 

Officer**’  Cahill  studied  the  food  for  a  while 
and  then  he  looked  wistfully  at  Helen  and  said: 

"I  must  confess,  I  am  not*”"  exactly  certain  of 
the  proper  technique.  Could  you  show  me  once 
and  for  all,  just  how'  to  roll  it,  and  all.” 

How  could***  Helen  refuse?  She  would  have 
fed  him,  if  he  had  asked  her.  So  she  stirred  the 
sauce  into  the  spaghetti,  twirled  it**"  expertly 
about  the  fork,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  spoon 
she  poised  the  fork  like  a  spear. 

Officer  Cahill  smiled  again,**”  and  the  temptation 
was  overwhelming.  To  her  own  surprise,  as  well 
as  the  amazement  of  Danny,  she  poked  the*" 

fork  into  the  man’s  grin.  He  gulped,  swallowed, 
and  then  smiled  again. 

That  thrust  must  have  passed  right  through  j 
to  Danny’s  heart,  for  after***  that  he  was  a  ' 

changed  man.  In  class,  occasionally,  his  eyes 
would  wander  across  the  aisle.  He  would  never 
linger**”  after  class  with  the  admiring  girls,  and 
every  night  he  would  find  no  place  more  satisfying 
than  Tony’s***  Lunch  Bar  and  Pizzeria. 

Finally  one  evening,  Danny  committed  one  of 
the  grossest  crimes,  abhorred  by***  pedagogues  the 
world  over — he  passed  notes  in  class.  They  were  ^ 
in  shorthand  and  they  read:  { 
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What  dt)  you  want  to  learn  shorthand  for?’**' 
Helen's  reply:  "Because  I  want  to  get  a  job 
[letter  than  the  one  I  now  hold.” 

Ofticer  Cahill;  "You  won’t  need’"*  shorthand  in 
vour  next  job.” 

I  Helen:  "You  don’t  know  what  my  next  job 
I  will 

And  Danny  wrote  back;  "I  do.  It  will  be  tak¬ 
ing”"  dictation  from  me,  as  my  wife.” 

It  was  a  proposal — and  so  thrilled  was  Helen 
that  she  could  hardly  write  the’*"  answ'er; 

"Fine,  but  I’ll  do  some  of  the  dictating.” 

And  when  the  class  ended  Danny  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  kissed  her  in’*'  front  of  every  one. 

’’I’ll  do  all  the  dictating,”  and  he  kissed  her 
again. 

Helen’s  neck  and  ears  were  stinging,  as’*’ 
she  ran  for  the  Pizzeria.  She  never  apologized 
to  two  dark  and  sinister  men  who  were  lurking 
so**'  near  to  Tony’s  entrance  that  she  ran  head¬ 
long  into  them  both. 

She  rushed  into  her  apron  and  when  she  re- 
'  turned  to*^’  the  front  of  the  restaurant,  she  could 
,  see  the  men  glaring  at  her  through  the  window. 
The  flashing  neon  sign  seemed  to**"  twist  their 
faces  in  cruel  grimaces  with  every  relighting. 

"I  think  that  they  are  going  to  hold  me  up,”**" 
Tony  said  to  Helen.  "They  have  been  spotting 
the  place  for  a  week  now.  They  would  have  done 
it  last  night,  but  your  cop  friend**"  came  in.  I 
guess  they  will  try  some  more  tonight.” 

"Horrors,”  thought  Helen,  "suppose  they 
should  shoot  Danny.”  And  they  surely  would*"" 
if  they  caught  him.  She  knew  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  go  out.  He  would  come  while  she  was 
looking  for  him. 

The  men  were  in*’’"  no  hurry,  however,  and  they 
waited  until  the  streets  were  lonely,  before  they 
came  into  the  restaurant. 

One**"  w'as  short  and  fat  with  his  topcoat  long 
and  tight.  His  sleeve  half  concealed  the  automatic 
pistol  that  he  carried  in**’  his  hand.  The  other 
was  taller  and  held  his  hand  ominously  in  his 
pocket. 

’’We’ll  just  take  what  you  have  in  the**’  cash 
box,”  said  the  taller  one.  The  shorter  hold-up 
man  looked  furtively  about.  Tony  went  to  the 
cash  register,’"""  w-hen  one  of  the  bandits  said: 
"Wait  a  minute,  here  comes  a  cop.” 

It  was  Danny,  Helen  gasped. 

"Listen,”  said  the  short  thug,’"®"  "pretend  that 
nothing  is  happening.  Get  us  coffee  and  we’ll 
wait  until  this  duck  scrams.” 

"One  false  move,"  said  the  tall  one.’"*"  The 
short  thug  stuck  his  hand  into  his  pcKket. 

When  Danny  entered,  the  two  men  were  seated 
upon  the  counter  stools.’"*"  They  leaned  over  their 
freshly  drawn  coffee,  but  were  attentive  through 
the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

Helen  hurried  off  to”’*’  prepare  Danny’s  spag- 
ghetti.  When  she  came  back,  she  saw  the  bulge 
in  both  thugs’  pockets,  and  she  barely  smiled  to 
her"""  fiance. 

Come  on  Honey,  give  me  a  smile,”  said 
Danny.  "I’ll  take  you  home  tonight.” 

)  thug’s  hand  was  moving  more  threatening- 

That  will  be  swell,  Danny,”  she  attempted  a 
natural  voice.  She  was  already  stirring  up  his 
spaghetti.’’*® 


Then,  holding  the  fork  she  let  a  long  piece  curl 
upon  the  marble  counter.  It  was  the  wordsign 
"I”  "oo”  meaning”*’  ’’look.”  She  forgot  her  fright, 
so  thrilled  was  she  with  this  cleverness.  Then, 
still  stirring,  she  dropped  another  piece,  which 
curled  into”*’  a  diphthong  "ow,”  meaning  "out.” 
The  sauce  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  food, 
so  that  when  she  dropped  the  string  of  spa¬ 
ghetti’®""  forming  "hold”  and  "up,”  it  was  brown 
and  luscious.  There  was  the  message,  "Look 
out,  hold  up,”  sprawled  across  the  counter. 

Danny’®®"  looked  at  her  through  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  and  she  realized  that  he  had  com¬ 
prehended.  Then  he  dropped  his  knife.’®*"  It 
seemed  like  a  perfectly  natural  dropping.  He  bent 
down  to  pick  it  up,  and  in  another  instant  he 
had’®*"  the  two  men  by  the  necks,  knocking  their 
heads  together  and  disarming  them. 

Helen  came  from  behind  the  counter,  as’®*’ 
proud  of  her  cleverness  as  she  was  of  Danny’s 
bravery. 

"Well,”  she  said,  ”I  guess  that  you  were 
wrong.  I  did  have  use’®""  for  shorthand,  and  I  did 
do  some  dictating.” 

"Shorthand,”  asked  Danny,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?” 

"The  message  I  sent  you  that  these’®®"  crooks 
were  here,”  answered  Helen. 

"Shorthand?”  said  Danny  putting  the  cuffs  on 
them.  "I  didn’t  see  any  shorthand.  I  just’®*"  knew 
that  something  was  wrong  to  make  you  nervous 
enough  to  slop  spaghetti  all  over  the  counter!” 
(1357) 

{The  End) 

What  Democracy  Means 

From  “Qcment  Comments” 

OUR  COUNTRY  is  a  representative  democra¬ 
cy,  and  we  have,  over  the  entire  span  of  our  ex¬ 
istence,®”  enjoyed  liberties  here  not  matched  in 
any  other  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  the  difference  between*" 
our  way  of  life  and  other  ways  of  life  in  a 
few  words,  but  a  very  short  story  concerning 
Thomas  Jefferson*®  makes  that  difference  plain; 

Baron  Humboldt,  the  great  foreign  scientist, 
one  day  visited  Jefferson  and  happened*’  to  pick 
up  a  newspaper  in  the  President’s  study,  a  pub¬ 
lication  filled  with  bitter  and  venomous’""  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  President. 

"Why  isn’t  this  papier  suppressed?  Why  isn’t 
its  libelous  editor  fined  or’®"  put  in  prison?”  Hum¬ 
boldt  asked  indignantly. 

Jefferson  smiled  indulgently. 

"Put  that  papier  in  your  pocket,  Baron,”’*"  he 
said,  ’’and  should  you  hear  the  reality  of  our 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press  questioned,  show 
them  this’*"  paper — and  tell  them  where  you 
found  it.” 

The  American  press  has  continued  to  enioy 
freedom.  It  has  spoken’*®  its  mind,  for  or  against 
all  of  our  presidents  since  Jefferson,  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  It  has  exalted  them  and®*’  caricatured 
them,  berated  them,  and  praised  them. 

Most  American  presidents  accept  newspapier 
comment  with®®"  entire  good  humor.  Several  recent 
presidents  have  made  a  hobby  of  collecting  pub¬ 
lished  caricatures®*"  of  themselves. 
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Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  air,  and 
of  individual  expression  are  true  indexes”"  of  lib¬ 
erty.  When  our  newspapers  no  longer  dare  pub¬ 
lish  all  the  news,  when  our  radio  commentators 
are”"  not  allowed  to  express  their  views  fully, 
when  we  must  guard  our  personal  conversations 
against  prying  secret*""  police,  American  democracy 
will  be  dead. 

That  day  will  never  come.  All  Americans 
know  the  meaning*”  of  democracy — the  only  terms 
in  which  individual  life  is  really  worth  the  living. 
(337) 

Will  Water  Win  the  War? 

By  A.  H.  ALEXANDER 
in  “This  Week  Magazine” 

Copyright^  J94J,  by  the  Seu'  York 
Heraifi  Tribune  incorporated 

A  FF.W  YEARS  AGO  a  strange  ship  wan¬ 
dered  leisurely  up  and  dowm  the  Atlantic  Coast 
with  no  apparent  destination.”  Beneath  its  prow, 
in  small  regular  letters,  was  spelled  out  "The 
Good  Ship  Ethyl.” 

A  casual  observer^®  might  have  thought  it  an 
archaic  spelling  of  a  w'oman’s  name.  But  no 
woman  was  this  "Ethyl”;  the  word  meant  merely*" 
a  chemical  grouping  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
atoms.  The  ship  was  a  floating  laboratory.  With¬ 
in*®  it,  a  corps  of  tireless  research  chemists  were 
seeking  a  method  of  extracting  bromine  from  the 
sea.  The  ship’s  straining’*®  pumps  sucked  in 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water.  Each  drop  of 
brine  was  carefully  analyzed  and  subjected  to’” 
chemical  manipulation. 

The  voyage  of  that  unique  ship  was  one  of  the 
first  attempts  at  "mining”  the  sea;’*®  today  sea 
mining  is  no  longer  a  mere  experiment;  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  because  of  it,’*®  America 
now  controls  most  of  the  entire  world’s  supply  of 
high-test  aviation  gasoline.  And  such  gasoline’*" 
— 100-octane  and  higher — makes  possible  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  speed,  cruising  range,  lifting 
power,  and”®  maneuverability  of  our  fighting 
planes. 

The  one  unmistakable  military  development 
oP”  this  war  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  air 
force  as  a  major  weapon.  We  are  rushing  at 
breakneck  speed  to  attain”®  a  production  tempo  of 
thousands  of  planes  a  month.  To  manufacture 
these  planes  we  need  lightweight  alloys;  to”" 
operate  them  we  need  high-test  gasoline.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  necessary  for  the  alloys;  bromine  for 
the”®  gasoline.  These  elements  are  found  wdth- 
in  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  but  the  ores 
that  contain  them  are”®  neither  rich  enough  nor 
sufficiently  abundant  to  meet  the  present  need. 
From  a  military  standpoint,  it*”  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  be  independent  of  foreign 
sources  for  strategic  materials.  IP*"  certain  of 
these  materials  are  not  abundant  enough  in 
American  earth,  w'here  can  we  seek  them  ? 

Chemists**"  have  known  for  centuries  that  in  the 
vast  weans  are  dissolved  almost  all  the  important 
chemical  elements.**®  There  are  more  than  320,- 
000,000  cubic  miles  of  sea  water.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  each  cubic*®*  mile  contains  about 
200,000,000  tons  of  chemical  compounds,  in¬ 
cluding  elements  like  gold,  silver,*”  magnesium, 


aluminum,  radium,  barium,  bromine,  iodine,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  many  others.  Primitive**"  man 
learned  that  he  could  obtain  salt  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  sea  water.  Other  than  that,  however,  lit¬ 
tle**"  has  been  done  to  exploit  the  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  mineral  content  of  the  sea.  The  at¬ 
tempts  have  been*”  many,  but  tangible  results 
rare.  Most  of  the  early  experimenters  were  after 
the  gold  in  the  sea.”"  Every  drop  of  sea  water 
contains  gold.  But  the  dilution  is  so  great — a 
metric  ton  contains  a  hundredth  oP”  a  cent’s 
worth — that  no  practical  method  for  its  extraction 
has  yet  been  devised. 

With  bromine  and  magnesium**®  the  story  is 
different.  Bromine  is  a  dark-brown,  evil-smelling 
liquid.  The  word  itself  derives  from  the  Greek"*" 
hromos,  "bad  smell.”  When  inhaled  it  irritates 
the  nose  and  stings  the  eyes.  Until  recent  times 
its  compounds  were  employed*”  chiefly  in  the 
drug,  dye,  and  photographic  industries.  In  1925 
the  United  States  produced*”  a  half-million 
pounds.  But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  auto 
and  plane  industries,  and  especially  with  the*” 
development  of  the  high-compression  engine,  a 
tremendous  demand  for  bromine  has  been  created. 
Bromine**®  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
ethyl  fluid,  the  familiar  "lead”  in  your  gasoline 
tank.  It’s  this®”  compound  that  gives  guts  to 
high-test  aviation  gasoline. 

The  bromine  demand  of  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try®”  has  far  exceeded  all  others.  As  long  as 
this  country’s  needs  were  less  than  a  million 
pounds  a  year,  the  supply’*®  from  the  salt  wells 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan  were  adequate.  The  brine 
in  these  inland  wells  contains  about*”  1,500 
parts  of  bromine  per  million  parts  of  water.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  producers  of*®  bro¬ 
mine  in  this  country,  were  the  principal  exploiters 
of  these  wells.  When  the  company  saw  the  di¬ 
rection  of’”  the  trend,  it  realized  that  a  far  richer 
source  of  the  metal  was  needed. 

Some  of  the  best  researchers  at  the’”  plant 
were  put  to  work  to  find  a  method  of  extracting 
bromine  from  the  sea.  When  they  had  the 
problem  licked,  a  small”®  test  plant  was  built 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  North  Carolina.  This  plant  was  able 
to*”  produce  five  hundred  pounds  a  day.  In 
1933  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation  formed 
a*'®  bromine  partnership  with  Dow  and  built  a 
plant  at  the  same  location,  which  had  a  capacity 
of  fifteen  thousand”®  pounds  a  day.  This  was 
subsequently  enlarged  to  yield  sixty  thousand  a 
day. 

The  plant  at  Wilmington  is  in*”  an  especially 
advantageous  spot.  It  was  picked  after  careful 
preliminary  investigation.  The®"®  sea  water  there 
is  free  from  industrial  waste  and  undiluted  by 
fresh  water.  The  plant  itself  is  a  marvel*”  of 
engineering.  A  canal  six  feet  deep  and  almost  a 
mile  long  was  dug  to  bring  in  the  sea  water. 

The**®  concentration  of  bromine  in  sea  water 
is  one-thirtieth  of  that  in  the  salt  wells;  yet  the 
present  method*”  of  extraction  is  commercially 
practicable.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  more 
than*”  158,000,000  pounds  of  water  were  pumped 
through  the  plant.  The  potential  wealth  in  all 
that  water  was’®”  $100,000,000.  But  of  this  only 
the  bromine  was  removed. 

'The  successful  extraction  of  bromine  set 
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chemists"**  to  thinking  about  the  other  elements 
in  the  sea.  The  increased  demand  for  bromine 
has  been  paralleled  by’®*®  a  similar  demand  for 
magnesium.  Up  until  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  no  magnesium’®*®  industry.  A  soft  silvery 
metal,  magnesium  burns  with  a  blinding  light 
when  heated  in  air.  This  property’®*®  was  util¬ 
ized  in  making  flashlight  powder  for  photog¬ 
raphers.  But  because  of  its  softness  and  low- 
kindling""®  temperature,  the  metal  had  little 
value  in  industry — until  the  development  of  the 
all-metal  airplane.’’*® 

The  metallurgical  engineers  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  when  it  was  discovered  that 
magnesium’’*®  could  be  mixed  with  other  metals 
to  form  tough,  lightweight  alloys.  With  alumi¬ 
num,  for  example,  it  forms’’*®  an  alloy  that  is 
stronger,  tougher,  and  more  durable  than  that 
metal  —  and,  most  important,  only  two-thirds 
as’’“  heavy.  Hundreds  of  other  magnesium  al¬ 
loys  have  been  produced,  among  them  duralumin, 
magnalium,’*"®  and,  more  recently,  dowmetal. 

Up  until  the  present  boom  in  plane  building, 
the  United  States  produced  about’**®  two  thousand 
tons  of  magnesium  a  year.  But  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  mad  rush  to  sprout  wings  the  demand  for 
the  metal’**®  has  soared.  The  problem  has  been 
to  get  magnesium,  plenty  of  it,  and  get  it  cheap¬ 
ly.  With  our  earth  stores’**®  insufficiently  pro¬ 
ductive,  there  was  but  one  place  to  go — you 
guessed  it!  Down  to  the  sea. 

Most  of  the  magnesium  in’**®  the  sea  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dissolved  salt  called  magnesium  chlor¬ 
ide.  A  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  contains’*"®  al¬ 
most  a  million  tons  of  magnesium.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  consumption,  that’s  enough  to  supply 
the  world’**®  for  two  hundred  years.  The  Dow 
Company,  a  pioneer  in  magnesium  extraction  as 
well  as  bromine,  has’**®  recently  completed  a  huge 
plant  at  Freeport,  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
capable  of  producing’**®  about  six  thousand  tons 
of  the  metal  a  year.  In  order  to  do  this,  twelve 
million  gallons  of  water  will  have’**®  to  be 
pumped  each  day  from  the  sea.  That’s  just  about 
the  amount  of  water  a  city  of  120,000’*®®  popu¬ 
lation  uses  daily.  Working  at  top  speed  this 
plant  can  be  kept  busy  for  eight  hundred  years 
extracting’**®  the  magnesium  in  a  single  cubic 
mile  of  ocean. 

The  limitless  sea  may  ultimately  prove  to***® 
be  a  life  saver  to  England  and  America.  As  a 
protective  moat  it  has  kept  the  invader  from 
Britain’s’**®  shores.  For  the  United  States  it  is 
already  yielding  strategic  elements  essential  for 
our  ^  defense’**® — and  our  successes  in  "sea  min¬ 
ing"  are  just  the  beginni^.  In  the  struggle  for 
democracy’s  survival  the’“®  laboratory  may  prove 
more  important  than  the  battlefield.  First  it  was 
bromine,  then  magnesium.  And  next’**® — who 
knows?  Perhaps  gold,  silver,  sodium,  and  a  host 
of  other  metals,  whose  cheap  production  will  en¬ 
rich  our  nation’®*®  and  our  lives.  (1543) 

Johnston’s  Rise 

By  MARIA  HART 

MR.  JOHNSTON  was  a  clerk  for  a  wholesale 
merchant  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  had  been  a  mes¬ 
senger  boy*®  before  he  secured  the  position  as 


clerk.  He  was  always  punctual  and  soon  became 
conspicuous  for  bis*®  energy.  He  never  neglected 
his  work,  and  would  occupy  every  minute  with 
something  useful.  His  doctrine*®  was  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  steady,  hard  work.  When 
he  observed  that  the  bookkeeper  was  very  busy,*® 
he  would  offer  to  assist  him.  He  helped  him 
locate  errors  in  the  ledger  and  promised  to  help 
him  make  comparative’""  financial  statements.  The 
bookkeeper  considered  this  a  great  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  appreciated’*®  the  assistance  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  wife  had  hopes  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  herself  in  literature,  and  was’*®  not  likely  to 
be  disappointed.  She  cultivated  a  good  literary 
style,  which  is  indispensable.’*®  Her  criticisms 
were  very  good.  She  was  not  unduly  disturbed 
about  amassing  a  fortune,  but  wanted’*®  to  write 
something  good  enough  to  entitle  her  to  a  place 
of  some  significance  in  the  literary  world.*"®  She 
discussed  her  ambitions  with  her  husband,  and 
he  was  always  in  sympathy  with  her  ideas.  She 
wrote  on”"  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which  had 
a  universal  appeal.  She  wrote  an  English  so¬ 
ciety  play,**®  for  which  she  received  a  substantial 
check.  A  subsequent  book  on  civil  government 
for  pupils  in  the  junior**®  high  school  enabled  her 
to  pay  oft  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage  on  their 
home.  This  gave  them  a  glorious  feeling**®  of 
independence.  They  felt  that  God  had  been  very 
good  to  them.  Her  signature  to  any  article  now*®" 
assured  its  publication.  Her  dreams  were  being 
fulfilled.  They  could  now  afford  some  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries**®  of  life. 

Mr.  Johnston  likewise  had  his  ambitions.  He 
decided  to  abandon  his  position  as  clerk,  so**® 
he  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  made  application 
for  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  Mr.  Milford,**® 
a  warehouse  owner  with  headquarters  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  His  employer  wrote  a  testi¬ 
monial,**®  assuring  Mr.  Milford  that  Mr.  Johnston 
could  qualify  for  the  position.  Good  salesmen 
and  bookkeepers  were*"®  scarce,  and  Mr.  Milford 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  employ  Mr.  Johnston.  In  writing  to**®  him, 
he  emphasi2ed  the  importance  of  silence  about 
everything  connected  with  the  office. 

Their  friends  gave**®  the  Johnstons  an  elaborate 
farewell  party  and  presented  them  with  many 
parcels  containing  small  novelties.**®  The  next 
day  they  were  passengers  on  a  train  speeding  for 
the  South  and  they  were  leaving  familiar  sights 
behind.*** 

Mr.  Milford  had  an  iron  will  and  spoke  with 
an  authoritative  voice.  He  would  drop  anyone 
from  the  pay®*®  roll  immediately  if  he  tried  to 
deceive,  was  negligent,  or  guilty  of  the  slightest 
misdemeanor.  He®^  was  proud  of  his  occupation. 
He  was  one  of  Louisville’s  prominent  citizens. 
He  was  considered  most®*®  benevolent. 

Mr.  Johnston  did  all  his  work  accurately  and 
gained  the  approval  of  Mr.  Milford.  In  fact,®*® 
Mr.  Milford  was  very  partial  to  him.  He  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  advancement.  He  had 
no®*®  one  to  specify  just  how  he  was  to  do  his 
work.  This  was  a  distinct  advantage.  He  was 
independent  and*®®  inaugurated  many  significant 
reforms.  He  knew  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  never  again**®  hold  a  subordinate  position. 

Again  he  concluded  to  make  a  change.  He 
went  to  see  Mr.  Lowell,**®  an  attorney  practicing 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  On  the  way,  he  was  in 
an  automobile  accident.  It**®  was  unavoidable  on 
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his  part  and  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  hydraulic 
engineer,  who  was  obstructing“*'  the  highway. 
He  could  not  avoid  hitting  the  curious-looking 
apparatus.  There  could  be  no  disagreement’®”  on 
that  point.  It  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the  en¬ 
gineer.  A  woman  just  ahead  became  so  frantic 
that’*"  she  could  not  have  told  you  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  She  tried  to  start  an  argument, 
and  threatened  to’*"  prosecute. 

Mr.  Johnston  secured  the  position  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Lowell.  The  first  day  he  was  in’*"  the 
office,  he  wrote  an  opinion  on  an  abstract  and 
several  affidavits,  drew  up  a  complaint  asking’*" 
for  specific  performance  of  a  contract,  compared 
the  copy  of  some  testimony  with  the  original*"" 
copy,  received  a  telephone  message  that  the 
plaintiff  in  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  cases  had  been 
given  judgment**"  against  the  defendant  by  default, 
made  a  copy  of  some  instructions  to  the  jury, 
prepared  a  deed  that**"  was  to  be  executed  the 
same  day,  listened  to  an  argument  between  two 
attorneys  as  to  the  consequence*""  of  advising  liti¬ 
gation  in  a  case  where  any  other  course  is  pos¬ 
sible,  made  a  list  of  ten  judges,**"  designating 
the  courts  in  which  they  had  jurisdiction,  called 
Mr.  Flint  to  tell  him  that  a  verdict  of  not’*"' 

in  a  case  connected 
te. 

ed  and  became  a  suc- 
was  sent  to  the  state 
legislature  by  the  Democrats.**"  He  was  a  wise 
legislator  and  exercised  his  legislative  powers  to 
bring  about  some  helpful  legislation.*""  He  helped 
to  legislate  against  some  great  evils  in  the  state. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  Congress  and  finally**"  was 
made  American  Ambassador  to  England.  He  and 
his  wife  celebrated  Christmas  on  the  Atlantic”""' 
that  year.  While  Ambassador  to  England  he 
was  able  to  negotiate  favorable  trade  relations 
between”'*"  that  country  and  America.  (1026) 

(Thist  fiory  containg  every  word  in  the  Short  yocnhu- 
iary  of  i.hapter  Tuelve  of  the  Manual. ) 


guilty  had  been  brought  in 
with  persecuting  a  degenera 
Mr.  Johnston  later**^  studi 
cessful  attorney.  Then  he 


Something  About  Bananas 

From  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company 

THE  earliest  home  of  the  banana  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  moist  tropical  regions  of  south¬ 
ern  Asia.*”  We  know  that  in  327  B.  C.  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  found  it  flourish¬ 
ing*"  in  India.  No  doubt  it  was  growing  there 
centuries  before  he  conquered  that  country.  Be¬ 
cause  of  an  old*"  tradition  that  the  sages  of  India 
reposed  in  the  shade  of  the  plant  and  refreshed 
themselves  with  its  fruit,  the*"  banana  is  often 
called  the  "Fruit  of  the  Wise  Men.” 

The  people  of  those  ancient  times  found  ba¬ 
nanas  so  necessary’""  that,  when  they  went  to 
make  new  homes  in  other  lands,  they  dried  the 
main  roots  and  carried  them  along  to  be  planted’*" 
again.  In  this  way,  also,  it  is  believed  the  plant 
was  taken  from  its  original  home  to  the  eastern 
coast’*"  of  Africa. 

From  there  it  was  probably  carried  westward 
across  Africa  to  the  Guinea  coast  by  the  early’*" 
Arabs,  who  were  great  traders. 

This  journey  across  the  Dark  Continent  no 
doubt  took  many,  many  years.  When  daring’*" 


Portuguese  explorers  discovered  the  Guinea 
in  1482,  they  brought  the  plant  and  its*"'  African 
name  "Banana”  to  the  Canary  Islands,  where  they 
had  established  colonies. 

The  next  great  step  in**"  the  world  journey  of 
the  banana  was  from  these  islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  across  the  Atlantic  to**"  the  New 
World.  The  Reverend  Father  Tomas  de  Berlanga, 
a  Spanish  priest,  brought  this  valuable  fo^- 
fruit  to**'  the  New  World.  He  came  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1516,**“ 
a  few  years  after  the  famous  voyages  of  discovery 
by  Columbus,  and  brought  a  few  banana  roots*" 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  Other  missionaries  in 
the  New  World  followed  his  example  and  planted 
bananas**"  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  food.  The  result  was  that,  in  course  of  time, 
the  banana  plant  spread  from**"  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  to 
the  tropical  mainland.  Thus  the*""  banana  had 
to  go  more  than  half  way  around  the  world  to 
reach  Central  America  where  it  is  now  most 
widely*"'  cultivated. 

After  bananas  came  into  general  use  in  the 
American  tropics  it  was  many*'"'  years  before  they 
were  found  in  the  markets  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Why  was  this.-*  Simply  because  sailing  ships 
were***'  too  slow  and  unreliable.  Steamships  spe¬ 
cially  built  were  needed  to  bring  this  delicate, 
perishable  fruit**"  to  the  people  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

Fifty  years  ago  bananas  were  known  only  in 
a  few*"®  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  here 
they  were  looked  upon  as  a  rare  tropical  luxury. 
How  different”*"  today,  when  people  in  every  part 
of  the  country  are  able  to  secure  without  delay 
and  at*"'  reasonable  prices  a  regular  supply  of 
this  delicious  fruit  the  whole  year  round! 

The  banana  plant  is  often**®  called  a  tree,  but 
it  is  not  a  tree  because  there  is  no  wood  in  it. 
The  leaves  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long 
and'*"  about  two  feet  broad.  They  spread  out 
or  rise  almost  vertically,  making  the  banana 
"tree”  look  like  a  huge  palm.*"®  When  the  tree 
is  old  enough  to  bear  fruit,  it  reaches  a  height  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  and  its  trunk  is  from’*’ 
nine  to  sixteen  inches  thick. 

A  bunch  of  bananas  is  made  up  of  clusters 
called  "hands,”  each  containing  from  ten  to*" 
twenty  bananas,  or  "fingers.”  A  bunch  usually 
has  from  six  to  nine  hands.  The  weight  of  a 
nine-hand  bunch  may**"  be  from  fifty  to  sixty- 
five  pounds.  These  hands  grow  upward,  so  the 
bunch  as  we  usually  see  it  hung  up  in*”'  the 
store  is  really  upside  down. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  start  a  new  banana 
plantation.  The  jungle**"  underbrush  is  so  heavy 
that  a  man  has  to  chop  his  way  through.  All 
this  underbrush  must  be  cleared  away.  Then"* 
drainage  ditches  must  be  dug  to  care  for  the 
heavy  tropical  rains.  Next,  a  railroad  must  be 
built  to  carry  the’"®  bananas  to  the  nearest  ship-  j 
ping  port.  There  are  many  other  things  to  do,  | 
such  as  building  homes  for  the  workers,’*"  string¬ 
ing  telephone  lines,  and  constructing  light  nar¬ 
row  railroads,  called  tramways,  which  connect 
the  different  parts  of  the’”'  plantation  with  the 
main  railroad. 

When  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  the 
land  is  marked  out  so  the  plants  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged’""  in  rows.  Holes  are  dug  about  a  foot 
deep  and  twenty  feet  apart,  and  in  each  of  them 
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source  of  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  G.  They  also 
contain  important  minerals,  such’*“  as  calcium, 
magnesium,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  and  copper. 

Like  other  fresh  fruits,  bananas  should  be’^" 
eaten  when  they  are  ripe.  When  bananas  are 
green,  the  solid  part  is  almost  all  starch,  like 
an  uncooked  potato.*'*”  When  they  are  partly 
ripe  bananas  may  be  cooked  like  a  vegetable  in 
many  ways — and,  like  baked  potatoes,’**"  are 
among  the  most  easily  digested  foods. 

During  the  process  of  ripening  the  starch  is 
changed  into'*""  easily  digested  fruit  sugars.  The 
skin  turns  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  all  the  green 
fades  away,  even  from  the  tips.'*“  Then  bananas 
are  ripe,  and  many  people  like  them  just  like 
this.  In  another  day  or  two,  brown  spots  ap¬ 
pear  on’”*  the  golden-yellow  peel  and  the  pulp 
becomes  softer  and  more  mellow.  At  this  stage, 
bananas  are  fully  ripe.  Now’"”  the  fruit  is 
sugary  sweet,  and  the  flavor  is  at  its  best.  These 
are  the  fully  ripe  bananas  doctors  are  giving'"** 
to  little  children.  Always  remember  that  yellow 
bananas  with  green  tips  are  not  yet  ripe. 

Until  they  are’""*  ripe,  bananas  should  be  kept 
at  living-room  temperature.  It  is  wrong  to  put 
bananas  not  yet  ripe  in  the'"**  ice-box,  because  cold 
keeps  them  from  ripening  properly  and  hurts 
their  fine,  natural  flavor.  (1596) 

.  By  Wits  and  Wags 

"HOW  did  you  find  the  water?” 

"Easy,  straight  ahead,  you  can’t  miss  it.”  (11) 

•  •  • 

MRS.  LADIDAH:  I’m  going  to  enter  Fido  in 
the  dog  show  next  week. 

Friend:  Do  you  think  he’ll  win? 

Mrs.”  Ladidah:  No,  but  he’ll  meet  some  nice 
dogs.  (26) 

•  •  • 

"CAN  I  HELP  you  in  any  way?”  asked  the 

courteous  motorist  who  had  pulled  up  along¬ 

side.  She  was  standing  beside”  her  roadster  with 
a  worried  look  on  her  face. 

”It’s  the  gasoline  indicator,”  replied  the  dam¬ 
sel.  "It’s  past**  the  halfway  mark  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can’t  remember  whether  it’s  half 
full  or  half  empty.”  (56) 


THE  FELLOW  gazed  interestedly  into  a  den¬ 
tal  display  window,  while  waiting  for  the  ele¬ 
vator.  "I”  think  I’ll  get  a  pair  like  that,”  he 
mused. 

"Hush,”  said  his  companion,  "don’t  you  know 
it’s  impolite  to  pick  you  teeth  in  public?”  (40) 


iis  put  a  piece  of'*"  banana  root,  weighing  three 
to  four  pounds.  These  pieces  are  obtained  by 
digging  up  roots  of  banana  plants  on  other**"' 
farms,  and  cutting  them  into  proper  sizes.  Each 
piece  that  is  planted  must  have  one  or  more 
sprouts,  or  "eyes,”  like  the  eyes*”  of  a  potato. 
Bananas  may  be  planted  any  month  of  the  year. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  the  roots  are 
planted***  the  first  shoot  appears  above  ground. 
Only  the  stronger  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow. 
Each  of  these  shoots  in  turn  becomes**"  a  plant 
with  a  root  of  its  own  and  bears  only  one  bunch 
of  bananas.  About  fourteen  months  after  the 
root  is**"  planted  the  bunch  is  fully  grown.  In 
5  harvesting  the  bunch  the  tree  is  cut  down. 

Even  when  they  are  to  be  eaten*"*  in  the  tropics 
bananas  are  not  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plant. 
The  finest  flavor  is  developed  only*”  when  the 
bunches  are  cut  green  and  ripened  afterwards. 
For  this  reason  the  fruit  is  always  harvested  while 
It  is**"  still  green. 

j  It  usually  takes  three  men  to  harvest  bananas. 

I  One  is  a  "cutter,”  who,  using  a  knife  on  the*"" 

I  end  of  a  long  pole,  cuts  the  tree  a  few  feet  be- 

I  low  the  bunch.  As  the  plant  bends  he  steadies 
it  with  his  pole,  so  that**"  the  bunch  may  swing 
down  easily  and  come  to  rest  on  the  shoulder 
of  another  man  called  a  "backer.”  Then  the 
cutter,’*"*’  with  a  long,  sword-like  knife,  cuts  the 
bunch  from  the  stalk,  and  the  backer  carries  it 
to  the  nearest  road  or  tramway.’"”  Here  it  is 
loaded  on  a  pack  mule  in  charge  of  a  third  man 
who  is  known  as  the  "muleman,”  who  takes  the 
bananas’"**  to  the  main  railroad.  Sometimes  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mule  a  little  tramcar  carries  the  ba¬ 
nanas  to  the  railroad. 

When’"”  the  banana  train  from  a  plantation  is 
moved  alongside  a  steamship,  a  gang  of  laborers 
unloads  the  cars’"**  and  places  the  bunches  of 
bananas  into  a  moving  belt  of  canvas  pockets. 
Each  canvas  pocket  carries”"*  one  bunch,  and  the 
fruit  moves  over  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  into 
the  holds  below,  where  other  laborers  stow  it”” 

'  away.  It  is  stowed  in  such  a  manner  that  spaces 
are  left  between  the  bunches,  so  that  the  air 

I  can  circulate.”**  Every  bunch  is  carefully  in¬ 
spected,  and  any  that  is  not  just  right  is  rejected. 

Powerful”"*  refrigerating  machines  cool  the 
holds  before  the  fruit  is  loaded,  and  during  the 
voyage  northward  they  keep  the  air  around”** 
the  bananas  at  about  57°  temperature.  Big  fans 
keep  cooled,  fresh  air  circulating’”"  around  the 
'  fruit  all  the  time.  Every  few  hours  throughout 
the  voyage  men  visit  the  holds  of  the  ship  to 
see  that’™  the  air  and  temperature  are  as  they 
should  be.  Sometimes  during  cold  weather  at 
sea  it  is  necessary  to’”*  warm  the  holds.  This  is 
done  with  steam  coils. 

When  a  banana  boat  reaches  the  United  States 
it  is  unloaded’”*  exactly  as  it  was  loaded.  Every 
bunch  is  inspected  again.  If  the  inspector  finds 
^  any  bunches  likely’”*  to  ripen  too  scx)n  they  are 
^Id  to  merchants  near  by.  The  others  are  loaded 
into  specially  constructed’”*  railway  cars  and  sent 
[  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  short  hauls 
motor  trucks  are  used. 

Ripe  bananas  are’*”  delicious,  and  of  all  foods 
are  one  of  the  most  easily  digested.  They  are 
I  with  us  all  year  and  are  inexpensive,’***  nourish¬ 
ing,  and  healthful,  not  only  for  grown-ups,  but 
for  little  children  as  well. 

Bananas  are  rich  in'*”  energy  and  are  a  good 


•  •  • 

HE:  This  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  picnic. 

She:  It  must  be.  Fifty  million  insects  can’t 
be  wrong!  (17) 

•  •  • 

FRIEND:  Did  you  raise  cucumbers  in  your 

garden  this  summer,  as  you  planned? 

Bride:  No.  The  directions  on  the  seed  pack¬ 
age”  said  to  plant  the  seeds  in  hills,  and  you 
know  our  garden  is  perfectly  level.  (M) 
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The  Mule  Carrying  Salt 

(Junior  O.  G.  A.  TeglJ 

A  CERTAIN  HUCKSTER,  finding  that  salt 
was  cheap  at  the  seaside,  loaded  his  beast  with 
ail  it  could  bear.  In  passing  a*®  slippery  ledge, 
it  fell  into  the  stream  below,  melting  all  the 
salt. 

The  huckster  then  set 'off  for  some  more.  This 
tirne^  the  beast  fell  down  purposely  expecting, 
by  dissolving  the  salt,  to  be  free  to  return  home 
unburdened.  Annoyed"  by  his  loss,  the  man  then 
loaded  the  beast  with  sponges  and,  when  it  tried 
its  old  trick  again,  the  water-soaked  sponges®^ 
added  twice  the  weight  to  the  load,  and  it  learned 
to  its  regret  that  it  had  played  the  trick  once 
too  often.  (98) 

June  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

IT  is  a  good  life,  this  work  back  on  the  farm. 

The  sun  may  be  hot  and  the  furrows  rough, 
but  it  all  goes  to  make  up”  a  sauce  for  supper 
never  equalled  by  the  clever  mixing  of  the  con¬ 
tents  on  the  condiment  shelf.  The  sweat  may" 
stick  and  the  dust  may  be  thick,  but  they  will 
make  a  long  draught  of  water  as  refreshing  as 
an  elixir  granted"  by  the  gods.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  heart-warming  about  the  smell  of 
freshly  turned  earth,  the  rustle  of  growing 
things,"  and  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers 
along  the  countryside. 

Many  young  men  will  soon  be  leaving  the 
humming  classrooms*"  to  take  a  job  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  tang  of  the  air  in  the  wide  open  spaces 
makes  their  labor  interesting*” — and  the  way  of 
living  as  it  was  intended  man  should  live.  (131) 

— Selected 


Transcription  Speed  Project 

Mr.  R.  M.  Duffy 

Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
Dallas,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Duffy; 

’  Lifetime”  roofing”  is  being  included  in  more 
building  plans  today  than  ever  before,  upon  the 
advice  of  architects"  and  contractors  throughout 
the  country. 

It  assures  longer  service,  eliminates  high  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  painting,  and"  re-roofing.  It  with¬ 
stands  all  kinds  of  weather,  corrosive  fumes,  fire, 
and  rust,  and  makes  possible  a  wide  variety"  of 
permanent  colors. 

We  have  checked  into  the  advantages  of  this 
modern  roofing  and  can  recommend*"  it  unquali¬ 
fiedly  for  use  in  your  new  subdivision. 

Yours  very  truly,  (114) 

Tracy  Transportation  Company 

Ann  Arbor 

Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

You  are  paying  for  mileage  on  the  finish”  of 
your  trucks  and  buses.  Do  you  check  it,  as  you  do 
your  mileage  on  gas,  oil,  and  tires  Owners  whose 
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equipment"  is  protected  with  our  sensational  new 
enamels  get  more  miles  between  refinishing.  You 
will  be  amazed"  at  the  way  these  tough,  beautiful 
finishes  stand  up  to  the  rain,  sleet,  and  blistering 
sun,  sand  and  dust,  oil  and  grease,"  alkalies  and 
acids,  and  frequent  washings. 

Let  us  quote  you  for  your  next  paint  job. 

Very  truly  yours,  (98) 

Mr.  Martin  Lane 

540  Merchants'  Exchange 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Dear  Mr.  Lane: 

A  client  of  ours”  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  high-grade  sales  promotion  man  experienced  in 
developing  dealer  distribution"  and  promoting 
consumer  sales  through  authorized  distributors, 
both  under  exclusive  franchises  and"  otherwise, 
for  a  straight  salary  job. 

This  man  must  be  under  forty-five,  have  good 
educational  background,  broad"  experience  in  a 
supervisory  capacity,  and  must  now  have  a  job. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who*"  fills  this  bill  who 
would  be  interested.^ 

Cordially  yours,  (110) 


(Continued  from  page  941) 

In  the  first  half  year  we  were  given 
what  the  teachers  called  "theory,”  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  we  were  not  once  permitted 
to  experience  the  thrill  of  rattling  off  words 
at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  speed.  Little  wonder 
that  during  this  time  I  lost  all  hope  of  be¬ 
coming  a  good  typist! 

If  only,  in  some  way,  I  could  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  satisfaction  of  making  the 
machine  hum  while  still  taking  that  so- 
called  theory!  Any  outburst  of  speed  was 
immediately  put  down  by  the  teacher — some¬ 
times  quite  ruthlessly.  "Now,  now,  you  must 
thump  along  patiently  and  slowly  and  type 
in  perfect  rhythm,”  was  the  daily  song. 

In  every  phase  of  life  and  industry,  1 
am  a  firm  believer  in  evolution;  but  when  it 
comes  to  typewriting  methods,  I  think  I’m 
a  would-be  revolutionist.  I  know  too  little 
about  the  psychology  and  technique  of  teach¬ 
ing  typewriting,  however,  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.  Consequently,  I’ll  have  to  leave 
that  to  someone  else. 

I  hope  my  typewriting  teachers  will  read 
this,  my  first  effort  to  break  into  print,  with¬ 
out  piercing  the  veil  of  my  anonymity.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  I  feel  no  malice  toward  my 
typewriting  teachers.  After  all,  they  all 
passed  out  good  grades  to  me — and  I  am 
still  very  fond  of  them  personally. 
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The  close  of  the  school  year  usually  marks  the 
end  of  a  period  of  accomplishment  and  is 
usually  followed  by  a  well-earned  period  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  the  heavy  responsibilities 
attendant  upon  the  educating  of  young  people. 

But  not  this  year.  The  slogan,  "Business  as 
usual,”  no  longer  exists  in  the  classroom.  With 
vcKational  education  on  a  twenty-four-hour  basis, 
trained  man-power  "production”  during  the  cus¬ 
tomary  vacation  months  of  July  and  August  will 
probably  outstrip  that  of  any  two  months  in  the 
regular  school  year. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  looking  forward  to  a  sum¬ 
mer  "as  usual,”  each  one  of  us  must  intensify  his  own 
personal  contribution  to  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  The  greatest  contribution  that  teachers  can 
offer  in  the  furthering  of  this  program  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  word — participation. 

That  teacher  who  strives  to  the  utmost  of  his 
intelligence  and  energy  to  put  first  things  first  in  his 
endeavor  to  step  up  production  in  his  own  classroom 
is  most  certainly  filling  his  role  of  an  all-out  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  strengthening  of  American  democracy 
and  in  the  building  of  a  defense  that  will  withstand 
any  attack. 

Many  teachers  who  read  this  statement  will  agree 
with  it  and  say:  "But  I  am  working  as  hard  as  I 
can  now.  My  classes  are  filled  to  overflowing.  My 
schedule  is  heavy.  I  am  drilling  my  students  thor¬ 
oughly  and  not  wasting  a  single  minute  of  teaching 
time.  I  don’t  see  how  1  can  do  any  more.” 

It  may  not  be  a  question  of  doing  any  more — of 
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the  same  thing.  It  may  be  a  question  of 
doing  less  of  the  same  thing  and  more  of 
something  else. 

The  way  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we 
are  really  participating  in  the  development 
of  the  kind  of  education  that  is  essential  to 
the  needs  of  our  country  is  to  examine  ever)' 
paragraph  of  our  instructional  materials, 
every  moment  of  our  teaching  time,  and 
every  moment  of  our  students’  home-study 
time  under  the  microscope. 

If  this  examination  exposes  the  germs  of 
triviality,  unimportance,  or  obsolescence, 
we  must  immediately  take  steps  to  remove 
those  germs.  They  breed  rapidly,  they  are 
tremendous  consumers  of  the  lifeblood  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  contagious. 

When  the  need  for  more  man  power 
■operating  at  as  nearly  100  per  cent  effi- 
:iency  as  possible  is  so  desperate  that  it  is 
forcing  our  vocational  schools  to  run  on  a 
^venty-four  hour  basis,  we  should  label 
nany  of  our  classroom  procedures  as  trivi¬ 
alities  and  discard  them  immediately.  For 
sample: 

Rerieu'ing  brief  forms  ami  other  com¬ 
monly  used  words  in  the  advanced-short- 
hand  class.  Shorthand  is  taught  because  it 
is  simpler  than  longhand.  The  pupil  who, 
after  several  months  of  training,  does  not 
write  simple  words  correctly  in  shorthand 
does  not  belong  in  the  advanced-shorthand 
class.  Let  us  quit  wasting  time  on  trivi¬ 
alities  in  the  teaching  of  such  a  simple  sub¬ 
ject  as  shorthand. 

Overemphasis  on  the  comma.  What  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make,  for  example,  whether 
a  student  turns  in  a  transcript  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  "In  1916,  the  company  built  a  new 
factory,”  with  or  without  a  comma  after 
the  opening  phrase?  The  reader  will  get 
the  same  meaning  from  this  sentence 
whether  the  comma  is  there  or  not.  Of 
course,  we  know  there  is  a  rule  that  says 
the  comma  should  be  there;  but  if  it  is 
going  to  take  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  transcribing  class  to  teach  this  rule, 
hen  the  rule  is  a  triviality  in  1941. 


The  only  way  we  are  going  to  raise  our 
present  ridiculously  low  transcription  speed 
is  to  spend  every  moment  of  teaching  time 
on  things  that  really  matter.  We  are  not 
advocating,  of  course,  the  slighting  of  the 
training  in  the  essentials  of  English.  But 
many  things  are  being  taught  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  classroom  that  are  not  essentials. 
If  we  keep  in  mind  essentials  in  training 
our  students  for  business,  there  are  many 
corners  that  can  be  cut. 

Jesse  Jones,  who  has  been  termed  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  of  the  New  Deal,  has  had 
only  a  common-school  education.  He  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  has  read  only 
one  book  in  ten  years.  Here  is  his  working 
philosophy,  in  his  own  words,  as  published 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  November 
30  of  last  year: 

"My  w'hole  working  philosophy  is 
summed  up  in  a  simple  rule:  If  you  buy 
something  for  a  dollar  and  sell  it  for  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  and  don’t  eat  up  that 
quarter  in  expenses,  you  can’t  lose.” 

He  admits  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
economic  theories,  and  yet  in  these  trouble¬ 
some  times  his  economic  advice  is  eagerly 
sought  by  both  our  government  and  private 
industry. 

Now,  neither  Jesse  Jones  nor  anybody 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  recommended 
that  educators  sacrifice,  even  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  anything  that  is  essential  to  a  com¬ 
plete,  well-balanced  education  for  life. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  all  of  us 
should  cultivate  our  appreciation  of  true 
values,  as  Jesse  Jones  has  done,  so  that  we 
can  free  our  present  teaching  procedures 
and  instructional  materials  of  obsolescent 
deadwood  and  trivialities.  We  need  more 
time  for  teaching  the  worth-while  things  of 
life. 

In  the  summer  ahead  of  us,  let  us  not 
waste  a  moment  arguing  the  point  but 
rather  get  out  the  microscope  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  blue  pencil  and  put  our  courses  of 
study  and  our  lesson  plans  in  shape  so  that 
we  may  be  certain  that  our  participation  will 
measure  up  to  the  needs  of  our  country. 


This  publication  is  indexed  in  the  Business  Education  Index 
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No  one  would  think  of  training  students  in  gymnastics  without  rings, 
horses,  parallel  bars,  etc.  Even  today  some  schools  conduct  courses  in 
Office  Practice  without  machines  but  the  number  is  constantly  decreasing. 


It’s  natural  that  schools  are  more  and  more  interested  in  Monroe 
Adding-Calculators,  for  the  Monroe  is  the  predominant  machine  used 
by  American  business,  in  the  very  offices  where  the  student  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  employment. 


Monroe  Adding-Calculators  are  so  simple  that  the  student  soon  masters 
machine  operation,  and  goes  on  in  a  useful,  thorough  course  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Arithmetic. 


MONROE  EDUCATOR 

A  regular  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  made 
for  schools  and  sold  to  schools  only,  at  a  price 
to  fit  any  budget.  For  information  about  the 
Educator  and  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Courses,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Monroe 
office  or  write  to  the  Educational  Department. 

MONROE 

CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Educational  Department:  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


When  asking  for  information  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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The  REVISED  EDITION  of 
Applied  Secretarial  Practice 

By  SoRELLE  and  GREGi; 

It  brinj^s  secretarial  and  office  practice  right  up  to  date. 
Treats  all  phases  of  the  subject,  with  special  emphasis  on 
high-frequency  duties  in  the  office. 

In  Addition 

Each  of  the  first  fifteen  chaj)ters  of  this  twenty-chapter 
book  contains  a  section  on  “Building  an  Employable 
Personality.” 

And 

The  three  final  chapters  offer  still  more  training  of  a 
practical  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  chapter  headings: 

Preliminary  Preparation  for  Job  Finding 
The  Job-Finding  Campaign 
Office  Behavior 

But  that  isn’t  all 

The  Appendix  contains  letter  styles  and  basic  skill  drills 
on  English  Mechanics,  Business  Mathematics,  Typing, 
and  Shorthand. 

Throughout,  the  text  is  based  on  proved,  fast-moving, 
teaching  methods. 

Ready  in  August 
Wait  for  this  magnificent  book! 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

li'hctt  wntiny  about  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  li'orld. 
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\Nar  Lords  Cannot  Change 

the  Boundaries  of  Climatic  Regions 


For  the  first  time  in  an  economic  geog' 
raphy  textbook  on  the  secondary  school 
level  the  authors  give  full  recognition  to 
study  by  climatic  regions  and  place  em‘ 
phasis  on  climatic  factors.  The  climate 
moulds  our  national  welfare.  It  is  a  tre' 
mendous  force  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
world — mdl{es  a  dust  bowl  of  rich  farm' 
ftig  regions,  and  vice  versa.  Periodically, 
even  yearly,  it  reshapes  the  economic 
world. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
ON  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

by 

Ridgley  and  Ekblaw 

Features  you  will  appreciate— 

•  Organized  on  the  basis  of  climatic'life  regions. 

•  Onc'third  of  the  entire  text  is  devoted  to  illustrations  and  maps 
that  play  a  major  part  in  the  teaching  procedure. 

•  Written  by  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  of  economic 
geography. 

•  Marked  by  simplicity  of  language,  thoroughness  of  work  program, 
and  effectiveness  of  teaching  plan. 

•  For  use  in  secondary  schools.  Correlated  workbook  and  tests  are 
available. 
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RIvenide  hmior  CoUege 
Riverside,  Califomii 


''Your  Course  in  Indexing  and  Filing 

Seems  to  be  the  Most  Popalai  in  our  Secretarial  Cnrricnlnm'' 


#  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  need  for  trained,  experienced  filing 
clerks  and  visible  record  operators  is  acute.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Morrell,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Science,  Riverside  Junior  College,  Riverside, 
California,  anticipated  this  trend  last  year  and  now  says : 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  complied 
with  my  request  to  add  additional  equipment,  making  your  complete  course 
in  filing  available  to  our  students.  Also,  the  Remington  Rand  practice  plan 
of  teaching  filing  and  indexing  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  in  our  secre¬ 
tarial  curriculum.” 

Over  3500  progressive  schools  now  give  their  students  the  benefits  of 
actual  “office”  experience  in  filing  and  indexing  both  vertical  and  visible 
records  teachers,  too,  find  these  Remington  Rand  practice  plans  easier  to 
teach  because  of  the  simplified  teaching  guides  and  quick  correction  keys. 

Write  Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer,  American  Institute  of  Filing.  465  Washing¬ 
ton  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  all  the  facts  about  the  low-cost  Remington  Rand 
practice  methods  of  teaching  filing  or  visible  record  keeping.  No  cost  or 
obligation  is  incurred,  so  write  today! 


American  Institute  of  Filing 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC.  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  branches  in  all  principal  cities 
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